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Thb substance of the fteface to the First Edition oi 
this little work will be found in the Intboductort Ob- 
^BBYATioNs, Commencing page 9. See also page 54. 

SECOND EDITION. 

In issuing the Second Edition of this little work to the 
public, the author is happy to observe that it has been 
found, upon trial, by several intelligent and experienced 
instructors of youth, to answer the purpose for which 
he intended it, namely, a shobt and east boad to th|b 

DIFFICULTIES of OBTHOGBAPHT. 

The bttmolooicai. part of the work has, as he ex- 
pected, been found novel, interesting, and useful. By 
referring to it, the reader will find that the author 
has attempted to apply to the English language the 
principles which guided him in his dictionabt of 

))BBIYATIONS. 

TWENTY-THIRD EDITION. 

The PBESENT EDITION of "The spelling-book Super* 
seded " has been so much enlarged and improved that 
it may now be regarded as almost a new work. Tq 
I9$ect this the Stereotype Plates, though in good ooncl|« 



VI PREFACE. 

tion, were broken up ; and to render further additioni 
and improvements more practicable, the type vrill in 
future be kept standing. 

This little work will, therefore, be more worthy of 
the favour which has been shown to it by the public; 
and as it will continue to be sold at the same price as 
heretofore, it will, it is expected, drive out of the mar- 
ket those spurious editions of it, which have been 
printed and stereotyped m Canada without the permis- 
sion of the author. Some of the Canadian Publishers 
seem not to know that there is such an Act on the 
Statute Book, as 1;he 5 & 6 Vict, cap. 45. 

B. S. 

IhAlmj Jme, 1851. 
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INTRODUCTORY OBSERVATIONS 

OZr THB 

HEW AND IMPROVED METHOD OF TEACHING 
ORTHOGRAPHY. 



The attention of Teachers and Parents is requested 
tin the following obsebvations :— 

ORTHOGRAPHY. 
Teachers, instead of occupying the time of iheit 
pupils in the useless drudgery of committing to 
memory the uninteresting and endless columns of 
a dictionary or spelling-book, are strongly recom- 
mended to adopt the improved method of teaching 
ORTHOGBAPHY, namely by dictation. It is simply 
this : the teacher reads a sentence from a book, or 
dictates one composed by himself, to the pupils, 
who eitheiwwrrite it down verbatim, or merely spell 
tiie words as they occur, as if they were writing 
them down. This pbaotioal plan of teaching 
orthography, does not, however, entirely supersede 
the use of spelling-books. There should at least 
be a TEXT-BOOK on the subject, which the pupil may 
be made to consult, when necessary, and to which 

A3 
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even the teacher maj occasionallj refer with ad- 
vantage. This text4>ook should contain either in 
columns, or in sentences formed for dictation, all 
the words in' the language which are liahle to he 
misspelled/ such as : 

1. Words similarly pronounced, hut differently 
spelled. 

2. Words similarly spelled, but differently pro- 
nounced and 9,pplied. 

3. Words spelled and pronounced alike, but 
differing in signification. 

4. Words liable to be misspelled, either from the 
silence or unusual sound of one or more letters. 

6, All words of unsettled orthography. 
6. Practical rules for spelling. 

Thbsb woeds, or sbntbnoes in which they occur, 
should be dictated to the pupils, who should either 
spell, or, if they are competent, write down the 
entire sentence on their slates. The latter mode 
is preferable, as it is only by writing that a prac- 
tical and perfect knowledge of orthography can be 
attained. 

In the absence' of a text-book, containing the 
diJkuUies of orthographyf the teacher must have 
recourse to the reading books. Let \^ make his 
pupils spell and explain the words at the head of 
each Wesson, before commencing to read it ; and 

1 Such a text-book has since been supplied by the writer, namely, 
'* The BpeO^Jfook Superseded," which has already passed through 
twenty-two large editions. 

' And even in oonnezion with such a text-book this plan shoold 
be used. . ... . t. 
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after tiie lesson is over, let him direct them to close 
their books, and spell any word or sentence he may 
^elect from it. 

The practical superiority of such a plan is obvious. 
9or the language of letters, and of Composition, in 
general, consists of such combinations of words as 
occur in the pages of a reading-book — not of words 
fiyllabically and alphabetically arranged, as we see 
in the columns of a spelling-book. Let the reader 
who may be disposed to dissent, dictate in the 
manner recommended, a few familiar SQutehces to 
a young person who has learned orthography from 
the columns of his spelling-book only, and, unless 
we are greatly mistaken, the inferiority of the old 
plan will be evinced by the erroneous spelling of 
some, perhaps, of the easiest and most familiar 
wordj8.* 

But how, it may be inquired, are children, 
without dictionaries or spelling-books, to learn the 
MEANING of words ? By being acct^istomed to give, 

1 The sound or pronunciation of a word will not enable us to spell 
it, because, as we have seen, tlie same sounds are often reiSk^sented 
by different signs or letters. T&e words meet, mete, and meat, tor 
example, are spelled differently, though the sound or pronunciation 
of each is the same. To spell a word correctly, therefore, we must 
be weU acquainted with it. We must know its meaning or signifl. 
cation, and theidentical letters which* compose it. The sound of it 
is not sufficient ; we must know how it looks : and this' the eye will 
enable us to do, for, as has been well said by an American writer,' 
"the eye in such cases may be said to remember.*' Hence, wheu 
we are in doubt as to which of two ways a word should be spelled, 
it is a good rule to write down both, and the eye wiU enable us to 
decide which is correct. Hence, too, persons that write or eren 
read much are, in general, correct spelleH ; for their eyes are so well 
acquainted with the form or appearance of the words, that they can 
atoiice detect the errors which ariKe from wrong or omitted letters. 
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1^ their own language^ their own ideas of eyerj 
nnosual and important word which occurs in theiir 
lusABiNO LESSONS ^tho teacher, of oonrse, correcting 
them when wrong, and exphbining to them, when 
necessary, the proper meaning of the term in qiias- 
t;ipn ; or referring them for this information to thei^ 
dictionaries, which should always he at hand for 
this, their legitimate use. 

In confirmation of the recommendations here 
made we subjoin the opinions of the Edgeworths 
and of other eminent educationists on the subjecj^ 
of SPELLoa and spsluno-books. 

* ' Spelling comes next to reading. New triids for the 
temper ; new perils for the understanding ; positive rules 
and arbitrary exceptions ; endless examples and contrail 
dictions ; till at length, out of all patience with the stupid 
docility of his pupil, the tutor x>erceiyes the absolute 
necessity of making him get by heart with all coHvenient 
speed every word in the language. The formidable 
columns rise in dread succession. Months and years are 
devoteijd to the undertaking ; but after going through a 
whole spelling-book, perhaps a whole dictionary, till we 
come triumphantly to spell Zeugma, we have forgotten 
how to ppell Abbot, and we must begin again with Abase^ 
ment. Merely the learning ^ spell so many unconnected 
words, without any assistance from reason or analogy, is 
nothing compared with tl^e difficulty of learning the ex- 
planation of them by rote, and the still greater difficulty 
of understanding the meaning of the explanation. When 
a child has got by rote — 

'* ladBight, the depfk of night ; 

"Metaphysics, the science which treats of immaterial beings, and 
of forays in general abstracted from matter ; 

has he acquired any very distinct ideas either of midnight 
or of metaphysics? If a boy had eaten rice pudding till 
he landed himself tolerably weU acquainted with rice, 
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wonld he find his knowledge mnch improTed by learning 
i^om his spelling-book the words 

**Bice, a foreign esculent grain p 

yet we are surprised to discoyer, that men hare so few 
accurate ideas, and that so many learned disputes origi- 
pate in a confused or improper use of words. 

** 'All this is very true,' says a candid schoolmaster; 
'we see the evil, but we cannot new-model the language, 
or write a perifiect philosophical dictionary ; and in tl;e 
meantime we are bound to teach children to spell, which 
we do with the less reluctance, because, though we allow 
l^hat it is an arduous task, we have found from exi>erience 
that it can be accomplished, and that the tmderstandings 
of many of our pupils suryiye all the perils to which you 
think them exposed during the operation.* 

** Their understandings may and do surrive the opera- 
tion ; but why should they be put in unnecessary danger; 
and why should we early disgust children with literature 
by the pain and difficulty of their first lessons ? We are 
convinced that the business of learning to spell is made 
much more laborious to children than it need to be : it 
may be useful to give them iive or six words every day 
to learn by heart, but more only loads their memory ; and 
we should at first select words of which they know the 
meaning, aiid which Qccur most frequently in reading or 
Qonversation . I'he alphabetical list of words in a spelling- 
book contains many wliich are not in common use, and 
the pupil forgets these as fast as he learns them. We 
have foimd it entertaining to children, to ask them to 
spell any short sentence as it has been accidentally spoken. 
•Put this book on that table.' Ask a child how he 
would speU those words If he were obliged to write them 
down, and you introduce into his mind the idea that he 
must learn to spell before he can make his words and 
thoughts understood in writing. It is a good way to make 
chil(£en write down a few words of their own selection 
every day, and correct the spelling; and also after they 
have been reading, whilst the words are jet fresh in their 
memory, we may ask them to spell some of the word^ 
which they have just seen; by these means, and by r^ 
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peating at different times in the day those words which 
are most frequently wanted, his vocabulary Will Iwe pretty 
well stocked without its having cost him many tears. We 
should observe that children learn to spell more by the 
eye than by the ear ; ahd that the more they read and 
write, the more likely they will be to remember the com- 
bination of letters in words which they have continually 
before their eyes, or which they feel it necessary to re- 
present to others. When young people begin to write, 
they first feel the use of spelling, and it is then that they 
wjll learn it with modt ease and precision. Then the 
greatest care should be taken to look over their writing, 
and to make them correct every word in which they have 
made a mistake ; because bad habits of spelling, once con- 
tracted, can scarcely be cured: the understanding has 
nothing -to do with the business ; and when the memory 
is puzzled between the rules of spelling right, and the 
habits of spelling wrong, it becomes a misfortune to the 
pupil to write even a common letter. The shame which 
is annexed to bad spelling excites young people's attention, 
as soon as they are able to understand that it is considered 
as a mark of ignorance and ill-breeding. We haVe often 
observed, that children listen with anxiety to the remarks, 
that are made on this subject in their prudence, especially 
when the letters or notes of groioh*ttp people are criticised. 
** Some time ago, a lady who was reading a newspaper, 
met with a story of an ignorant magistrate, who gave for 
his toast at a public dinner *the two Ks.' for the King 
and Constitution. * How very much ashamed the man 
must have felt, when all the people laughed at him for 
his mistake ! they must all have seed that he did not know 
how to spell; and what a disgrace for a Magistrate tool* 
said a boy who heard the anecdote. It made a serious 
impression upon him ; a few months afterwards he was 
employed by his father in an occupation which was ex- 
tretnely agreeable to him, but in which he continually 
felt the necessity of spelling correctly . He was employed 
to send messages by a telegraph ; these messages he was 
obliged to write down hastily in little journals kept for the 
purpose ; and as these were seen by several people when 
the business of the day came to be reviewed, the boy had 
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a considerable motiye for orthographicill exactness. He 
became extremely desirous to teach himself, and conse- 
quently his success was from that moment certain. As 
to the rest, we refer to Lady Carlisle's comprehensire 
maxim, * Spell well — ^if you can. * " 

The following is from "Wood's Account of the 
Edinburgh Sessional School:"— 

<* In the Sessional School the] children are now taught 
to spell from their ordinary reading lessons, employing 
for this purpose both the short and the long words as they 
occur. Under the former practice in the school, of select- 
ing merely what are longer and apparently more difficult 
words, we very frequently found the pupils unable to 
spell the shorter and more common ones, which we still 
find by no means unconnnon in those who .come to us 
from some other schools. By making the pupil, too, spell 
the lesson, just as he would write it, he is less liable to 
fall in future life into the common error of substituting 
the word their for there, and others of a similar kmd. In 
former times the practice prevailed of telling a long story 
about every word which was spelt ; thus, in spelling the 
word exemplification, for instance, even a child in the 
higher classes used to say, * e or, ex ; e m, em, exem ; pit, 
pie, exemple ; fi, fe, exemplefe ; c a, ca, exempleleca ; 
tion, shun, exemplefecashun ; six syllables, and accented 
on the penult syllable/ This, obviously, as a general 
practice, was a great waste of time, and is, we believe, 
'almost uiiiversally exploded. In out own school, the 
pupil, in spelling, merely names the letters, makjjig a 
marked pause at the end of each syllable." 

The following extract is from "Thayer's Lecture 
en ^ Spelling and Definitions" (delivered before the 
American Institute' of Instruction) :^ — , 

*«I have said nothing' of the practice, once so common, 
of assigning lessons in spelling and defining frolli the 
columns of a dictionary, sweeping through the whole, 
from the letter A to the last word under Z— if the pupa 

» Published by Kxdghi In "The Schoolmaster!* 
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oonUnued long enoagn tX school to aocompluh it, — for I 
cannot suppose it to have come down to this day. Jf it 
has, howerer, I should feel impelled to pronounce it one 
of the most stupid and useless exercises erer introduced 
into a school — compared with which, the ^ committing to 
memory' indiscriminately of all the pages of an almanac 
would be agreeable, beneficial, and instructiye. 

**To say that it would be impossible to remember the 
definitions thus abstractedly learned, would be to assert 
what must be perfectly obvious to every one. And even 
if they could be remembered, they would be of little 
utility ; for as the right application of a definition must 
depend entirely on the situation of the word to be ex* 
plained and the office it performs in a sentence, the repeat- 
ing of half a score of meanings as obscure perhaps as the 
word itself, dbnvey« no definite thought, and serves rather 
to darken than illuminate the mind. 

* 'As a book of reference a dictionary is useful, although 
i^ must be confessed that, even with the best, one often 
finds himself obliged to make his own explanation, in 
preference to anv furnished by the lexicog^'apher; and 
the teacher or the pupil who relies exclusively on his 
dictionaiy, without the exercise of much discretion, for 
the definition of whatever words he may find in the course 
of his studies, will not unfrequently fkll into very awk- 
ward and absurd mistakes. 

* * Experience and common sense must lend their aid — ^the 
former to teach us what is practicable; and the latter, 
what is appropriate and usefiil." 

The following extracts are from two other exceU 
lent American works on Education, the ^'Teacher's 
Manual" and **The School and the Schoolmaster,'* 

« In the old-fashioned school a vast deal of time is spent 
to very little purpose, in the acquisition of spelling; it 
beiqg commonly found, that the most adroit speller in the 
class cannot lorite half a dozen lines without orthograph- 
ical blunders. What can be the cause of so signal a &iU 
ure, with such an appearance of proficiency ? The sub- 
ject well deserves examination. 
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** The columns of the spelling-book are committed to 
memory ; and, when the student can spell the whole orallj, 
he takes it for granted that he is a proficient in ortho- 
graphy. But this by no means follows ; for the number 
of words in the largest spelling'^book does not exceed seven 
thousand, whereas there are upwards of eighty thousand 
words in the English language. 

** The words in the spelling-book are selected and ar- 
ranged, chiefly with a view to teach the elements of read- 
ing; and it does not contain half the anomalies of ortho- 
graphy. Indeed, the greatest number of these anomalies 
occur in the words in most common use, few of which 
fffQ to be found in any spelling-book." 



*< It is found, hif e2pmence,that spelling'weU orally, and 
yriting orthographically, are really Afferent acquire- 
pdents ; and that a child, very expert in the former^ may 
be very deficient in the latter. Nothing can show, more 
Btrildngly, the folly of the oral method of teaching spell- 
inff, than this fact, the truth of which is now generally 
acljibwledged. Of the generation now on the stage of 
Hfe, whose education has been confined to the district 
tchool, although, at least, one-third of their time was 
spent in drilling fVom the spelling-book, not one in t^n 
can write a letter of even a few Imes without blundering 
in orthography.** 

*• *An excellent plan of teaching spellino is, to give out 
sentences to be written contftining the difficult words, or, 
rather, to give out the words, and require the pupil to 
inake sentences including them. They thus become fixed 
in the memory so as never to be erased. The objection 
that wiU be made to this course is the time which it takes. 
When, however, it is considered that by this exercise not 
only is spelling taught, but writing and composition, and 
aU of them in the way in which they ought to be taught, 
^at is, in the way in which they will be used, the objec- 
^on loses its weight. As spelling is usually taught, it 
is of no practical use ; and every observer must have 
met with many instances of persons who had been drilled 
\a. the columns of spelling-books and dictionaries fof 
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years, who misspelt the most common words in the 
language as soon as they were set to write them." 

Notwithstanding all that has been said and writ- 
ten against the old and absurd practice of loading 
the memory of children, day after day, and year 
after year, with heaps of unconnected, and to them, 
unmeaning words, many teachers, particularly of 
schools in remote districts, continue to use spelling- 
books and dictionaries "in the old way." And 
even in some schools of a superior class the practice 
is persevered in because, as the teachers will tell 
you, the parents of the children like to see them 
thumbing over their "spellings and meanings" in 
the evenings at home. Besides, as we have heard 
an intelligent and candid teacher, who admitted 
the absurdity of the practice, say, "It is an easy 
WB>j for the teacher of keeping the children em- 
ployed." Now this we admit, for however great 
the difficulty and drudgery may be to the children, 
it is doubtless an easy way /or the teacher of keep- 
, ing them employed. 

That SPELLING may be learned more easily and 
more effectually without SPELLiNGhBOOKS must be 
evident .from what we have said and quoted. And 
that a persou ma/ learn to spell without ever having 
had a spelling-book in his hand, is equally certain ; 
for in teaching Latin, French, or any other foreign 
language, there are no spelling-books used ; nor is 
the want of such a book ever felt. Nor do we 
ever hear that the persons who leatn any of these 
languages find any difficulty in writing, that is, in 
spelling the words. 
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ENGLISH VERBAL DISTINCTIONS. 



" It is ft shame for % man to be bo ignorant of this little ait, as to be per- 
petually oonfounding -wor^a of like sound and different signification ; 
the oonscionsnees of which defect makes some men, otherwise of good 
learning and nndetstanding, averse to writing eren a common letter. "~- 
•Franklin. 



CLASS. FIRST. 

WORDS P&ONOUNCBD BXACTLT ALIKB, BUT D1FFEBT1IO IN 
SPELLINQ AND SIGNIFICATION. 

[The first word in each eoH mdidates ihe protimnciaHon.'] 



Adds, does |^d, joins. 
Adze, a cooper's ate. 

Ale, sfrotie be6r. 

Ail, to feel pain or griet 

Air, the atmosphere. 

Ayr, a town in Scotland. 

E^, before. 

E*er, ever. 

Heir, one that inherits. 

All, the whole, every one. 
Awl, an instrument for boring 
' holes in leather. 

Ant, ak emmet, an insect. 
Aont, a father or mother's sister. 

Afiti, against or opposite (as in 

an^tnathy and an/tpodes). 
Asie, before (as in an^edent). 

Are^ part of the circumference 

of A circle; an arch. 
Ark, a chest or coffer; the vessel 

in which Noah was preserved. 



Ascent, the act of ascending; 

the rising of a hill. 
Assent, to agree or consent to. 

Ate, did eat. 
Eight, twice four. 

Aaght, any thing. 

Ought, what oYie shoold do. 

Bad, ill, wicked^ worthless. 
Bade, did bid. 

Bale, a package of eoods. 
Bail, surety for another's appear- 
ance in court. 

Baiae, a kind of cloth. 
Bay^, the plural of Bay, the 
hiurel-tree; a garland. 

Ball, any thing of a round or glo- 
bular form ; an entertainment 
of dancing. 

Bawl, to cry or shout out. 
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Bate, to abate or lessen. 
Bait, a lure for fishes. 

Bare, naked ; did bear. 
Bear, a -wild beast ; to cany; to 
saner; to produce as fruit. 

Base, the lowest part ; low, mean. 
Bass, a low deep sound in music. 

Bay, a term in geography; a 

teee ; a colour ; to bark. 
Bey, a Turkish governor. 

Beech, a kind of tree. - 
Beach, the shore, the strand. 

Been, participle of Be. 
Bean, a kind of pulse. 

Beet, a kind of vegetable. 
. Beat, to strike ; to throb. 

Bow, an instrument td shoot 
arrows ; a kind'of knot. 

Beau, a fashionably-dressed per- 
son, a fop ; an admirer. 

Bee, an insect 
Be, to exist 

Beer, malt liquor. 
Bier, a frame for bearing or car- 
rying the dead to interment. 

* Bell, a hollow sounding vessel. 
Belle, a gay or fashionably- 
dressed young lady. 

Berry, a small fruit 
Bury, to inter; to conceaL 

Birth, coming into life, 
^erth, sleeping-place in a ship. 



Bight, a coil or turn of a rope; 
a bay (as the Bight of Bemn). 
Bite, to seize with the teeth. 

Blew, did blow. 
Blue, a colour. 

Bore, to perforate or make a 
hole in ; to annoy; did bea^. 
Boar, the pude swine. 

Bough, a branch of a tree. 
Bow, to bend, to stoop; an act 
of reverence or couxtesy. 

Borne, carried or supported. 
Bourn, a limit or boundary. 

Brays, as an ass; pounds or 

bruises, as in a mortar. 
Braze, to solder with brass. 

Brake, a thicket of brambles. 
Break, to part or l^urst by force; 
to infringe; to violate. 

Bred, brought up. 
Bread, food maae of com. 

Broach, a spit; to pierce. 
Brooch, an ornamental pin* 

Brews, does brew. 

Bruise, to crush; a eontusipn. 

Brute, a beast. 

Bruit, to noise abroad; a report 

Burrow, rabbit holes. 
Borough, a corporate town. 

But, except, nevertheless. 
Butt, a cask ; a mark to aim at; 
to thrust ¥rith the head. 
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By» near, beside, &c. 
Buy, to purchase. 

Call, to name, to invoke; to 

make a short visit. 
Caul^ the network of a wig. 

Cane, a reed ; a walking-stick. 
Gain, AbeFs brother. 

Gannon, a great gnn. 
Ganon, a law or rale of the 
church ; an ecclesiaetio. 

Gast, to throw. 
Gaste, a tribe ; a class. 

Gask, a barrel. 
Gasque, a helmet 

Gelling, of a room. 
Sealing, as with wax. 

Gession, a giving np or yielding. 
Session, a sitting; the time x>f 
fitting. 

Ghagrin, vexation, ill-humonr. 

Shagreen, the skin of a kind of 
fiSi, or a species of leather 
made ronghm imitation of it. 

Gheek, to restrain; 'checkered 

linen or cotton. 
Gheque, an older for money. 

Ghair, a moveable seat 
CSiar, to work by the day. 



Ghews, grinds with the teeth. 
Ghoose, to select ; to prefer. 

Gord, a string or rope. 
Ghord, the string of a musical 
ixistrument. 

Ghuff, a blunt, clownish penon. 
Ghough, a kind of sea-bird. 

Git, a citizen. 
Sit, to be seated. 

Gite, to sumtnon. 
Site, situation, position. 
Sight, the sense of seeing, the 
thing seen ; a look, ashow. 

Glarke, a surname. 
Glerk, a clergyman ; a man of 
letters ; an accountant 

Glaws, plural of Glaw. 
Clause, part of a sentence. 

Glime, climate, region. 
Climb, to mount or ascend. 

Close, to shut, to finish. 
Clothes, garments, dress. 

Coarse, not fine, gross. 
CorBe,^ a dead body. 
Course, a running ; career. 

Cobble, to mend coarsely. 
Coble, a fishing boat 

Cole, cabbage. 
Cool, for burning. 



1 a>rf0 is a poetic word for CtofyM. 
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Coquette, a flirt. 

Coquet, to act like a coquette. 

Core, the heart or inner part. 
Corps, a body of soldiers. 

Coarser, more coarse. 
Courser, a swift hoise. 

Cousin, a blood relation. 
Cozen,^ to cheat. 

Creek, a narrow bay or inlet. 
Creak, to make a straining or 
grating noise. 

Crews, ships* companies. 
Cruise, to sail up and down in 
quest of an enemy. 

Cue, hint to eopeak. 
Queue, the hair tied behind. 

Dam, the mother; a bank to 

confine water. 
Damn, to condemn. 

Day, the time between sunrise 

and sunset. 
Dey, a Moorish governor. 

Deer, an animal. 
Dear, <ystly ; beloved. 

Dane, a native of Denmark. 
Deign, to condescend. 

Dew, the vapour that fiOk after 

sunset. 
Due, what is owing. I 



Die, to e^ire; a small stamp 
used in coining; the singular 
of Dice. 

Dye, colour, tinge. 

Discreet, prudent, cautions. 
Discrete, not concrete ; distinct. 

Doe, the female deer. 
Dough, unbaked paste. 

Dun, a dark yellow colour ; to 

importune for a debt. 
Done, performed. 

Dust, earth dried to powder. 
Dost, thou doest. 

Doze, to slumber. 
Does, the plural of Doe. 

Dram, a glass of spirits. 
Drachm, a small weight. 

Draft, a bill of exchange. 
Draught, a draining ; a drink. 

Dying, expiring. 

Dyeing, colourmg or tinging, 

Fane^a temple. 
Fain, desirous. 
Feign, to dissemble. 

Faint, to swoon ; ' languid. 
Beint, a pretence. 

Fi^re, food; price of passage. 
Fair, handsome ; just or «ight; 
a large market. 



i Cocw.— This word is nearly obsolete. It seems fivmed from tlia 
k>w word ekcu$e, to cheat (ckoKNn). 
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Fate, destiny. 
Fete, a festivaL 

Faun, a gylvan deity. 
Fa^rn, a young deer ; to flatter 
meanly, to cringe. 

Feet, ti^e plural of Foot 
Feat, a deed or exploit. 

FelleWj an associate ; a match. 
Felloe, the rim of a wheel. 

Feud, a quarrel, a grudge. 
Feod, a freehold. 

Fillip, a ierk or blow with the 
finger let go from the tiiumb. 
Philip, a man's nami^. 

Flee, to run away. 
Flea, an insect 

Flew^ did fly. 

Flue, a pipe ; a chimney. 

Fool, an idiot ; a foolish person. 
Full^ replete, filled: 

Fore, in front. 
> Four, in number. 

Fort, a fortified plac^. « 
Forte, what a person knows, or 
can do best. 

Forth, forward, out. 
Fourth, the ordinal of Foqr. 

Foul, dirty, unfair. 
Fowl, a bffd. 

Frays, broils, quarrels. 
Phrase, an ezpxesnon or short 
sentence. 



Freeze, to congeal 
Frieze, a term in architecture ; 
coarse woollen cloth. 

Fungus, a mushroom, a toad- 
stool ; a spongy excrescence. 
Fungous, excrescent, spongy. 

Furs, skins with soft hair. 
^Hirze, prickly shrubs. 

Gttge, a pledge or pawn. 
Gauge, to measure. 

Gall, bile, rancour. 

Gaul, ancient name of France. 

Gbdloon, a kind of lace. 
Gralleon, name given to a class 
of Spanish merchant ships. 

Gate, a door or entrance. 
Gait, manner of walking. 

Gild, to overlay or adorn with 

lei^ gold. 
Guild, a corporation. 

.Gilt, adorned with fold. 
Guilt, crime, wickedness. 

Glare, dazzling light. 
Gkire, the white of anegg. 

Gore, clotted blood ; to stab or 

pierce with horns. 
Goar, a slanting piece inserted 

to widen a garment. 

Grate, for holding fire ; to rub 
against a rough sui&ce ; to act 
harshly on the feelings. 

Great, large, grand. . 
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Gh»ter, a nap or rough file. 
Greater, eompaiatiYe of Great 

Greece, a coxmtry. 
Grease, melted fiit 

GrieYes, laments; causes grief. 
Greaves, armour for the legs. 

Grizzly, somewhat ^v. 
Grisly, hideous, horrible. 

Groan, to sigh deeply. 
Grown, increased in growth. 

Grocer, a dealer in tea, &e. 
Grosser, comparative of Gross. 

Grot, a grotto or cell. 
Groat, fourpence. 

Hale, strong, hekdthy. 
Hul, frozen rain ; to salute or 
wish health to. 

Hare, an animal. 
Hair, of the head. 

Hall, a large room. 
Haul, to pull or -drag. 

Hart, a kind of stag. 
Heart, the seat of me. 

Heel, the hind part of ii» foot. 
Heal, to cure; to grow sound. 
He'll, for he toOl. 

H«re, in this place. 
Hear, to hearken. 

Herd, a collection of cattie. 
HeMd,£dhear. 



Hew, to cut, to chop. 
Hue, a colour, dye. 
Hugh, a 9ian*s nama. 

Hie, to go in haste. 
High, elevated, lofty. 

Him, objective case of Hi. 
Hymn, a divine song. 

Horde, a tribe ; a band. 
Hoard, a secret store. 

I, myself. 

Eye, the organ of sight. 

Isle, an island. ^ 

Aisle, wing or ude of a chnrdu 

rU,for/««K. 

In, into. 
Inn, a hoteL 

Indite, to compose or write. 
Indict, to accuse. 

J'am, a conserve of frmt. 
Jamb, a leg or supporter. 

Jtfwry, Judea ; a ^hwsein a towi 

where Jews reside. 
Jury, twelve men stoom to glT« 

a true verdict. 

Just, equitable; &ir. 
Joust, as in a toumament* • 

Key, for a lock. 
Quay, a wharf or dock. 

Kill, tir deprive of lUe. 
KUn, a large stova. 
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Lac, ft kind ofgnm. 
Lack, to want; need^ want 

Lacks, "waiits, needi. 
Lax, loose; TB^fue. 

Lade, to load. 

Laid, pkoed, deposited. 

Laach, to cast as a lanee. 
Launch, to push into the sea. 

Lane, a narrow passage. 
Lain, participle of Lie. 

Leaf, of a tree, book, &e. 
Lief, willingly, gladly. 

Led, conducted. 
Lead, ametaL 

Lee, the sheltered side. 
Lea, a meadow, a field. 

Leek, a kind of onion. 
Leaki to let in or ont water. 

Levy, to raise, to collect 
Levee, a morning visit. 

Limb, a member. 
Limn, to punL 

Links, ploral of Link. 
Lynx, a wild beast 

Lo, look or behold. 
Low, not hifgti, hnmbla. 

Lone, alone. soHtazy. 
Loan, any tiling lent 

Lock, of a door. 
Iioch, a longh or lake. 



Made, did make, finished. 
Maid, a girl or maiden. 

Male, the masculine kind. 
Mail, a bag for letters ; armour. 

Mane, the hair on the neck of 

a horse, &c. 
Main, principid, chief. 

Mantel, a dumney-pxece. 
Mantle, a doak ; a cover. 

Maze, an intricate place. 
Maize, Lidian com. 

Marshal, the highest rank in the 
army ; a master of ceremonies ; 
to jmt in order. 

Martial, warlike 

Mean, low; a means or medium; 

to intend or purpose. 
Mien, air, look, manner. 

Meed, reward, vecompense. 
Mede, a native of Medift. 
Mead, a meadow; a drink made 
of honey. 

Meet, to come tosfether; to en- 
counter; suitable, fit. 
Meat, animal food; any food. 
Mete, to measure. 

.Meter, a measurer. 
Metre, measure, verse. 

Mite, a very small insect . 
Might, strnigth, power. 

Mitv, full of mites. 
Mighty, very powerfuL 
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Motttt, to Umeni 
Mown, mowed, cat downl 

Mote, a venr small or xniimte 

particle oi matter. 
Moat, a deep 'ditch or trencb. 

Mule, a kind of asg. 
Mewl, to cry u a child. 

Muse, to meditate ; one of the 

Nine Muses. 
Mews, cages or enclosures; 

stabling; a kind of sea-birds. 

Nap, a short sleep. 

Knap, a small protuberance. 

Naught, nothing; worthless. 
Nought, not anything. 

Na^, no, not.' 
Neigh, as a horsii 

Nave, the middle part of a wheel. 
Knave, a rogue. 

Need, fvant, neoessibr. 
Knead, to work dough. 

• Ne#, novel, fresh. 
Knew, did know. 

Night, time of darkness. 
Knight, a title of honour. 

Not, a word of dehixtL 
Knot, a tie ; a difficulty. 

No, not any. 

Know, to undeistand^ 

None, no one. 
Nun, a rdigit 



Nose, the organ of smefi. 
Knows, understands. 

Ore, unrefined metal. 
Oar, for rowing with. 
0*er, over. 

Our, belonging to us^ 
Hour, sixty minufees. 

Pale', white, wan; a stake; aq 

enclosure. • 

Pail, a wooden vessel. 

Pane, a square of ^lass. 
Pun, ache ; uneasmess. 

Pare, to cut thinly. 
Pair, a couple. 
Pear, a fruit 

Pallet, a sniall mean bed. 
Palette^ a painter*s board. 

Paul^ a man^s name. 

Pall, a cloak ; a coveriqg'thrown 
over the coffin at funerals; to 
dog or become insipid. 

Pannel, a kind of rustic saddle. 
Panel, a square piece of board ; 
a jury-roll. 

Pause, to stop ; a cessation. 
PlRiWS, feet of a beast. 

Peace, quiet;, rest. 
Piece, a part of portion.- 

Peak, a point ; the top. 
Pique, to nettle or irritate with 

snarp words ^ to nve offence;. 

a grudge or 41 will; to pride 

one^B self on. 
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Peel, rind or i 

Peal, a niig of befk. 

Peer, in. equal, a noblema^i. 
Pier, a mole or stractiire 6f 
stones projecting into the sea. 

Pencil, for "writing -with. 
Pensile, hanging, suspended. 

■ Place, loci^Utj ;. rank. 
PLuee, a Ut fish. ~ 

Plane, « jdain suiftfce ; % tool for 
making surfiEM^eB piain; the 
platanus or plane tree.' 

Plain, smoo^*, a.lpvel country. 

.Plate^^ a flat piece of^lmetal; 
wrought silver; a small shal- 
low £sh to eat o£ 
Plait, to fold; to braid. 

Please, to give pleasure. 
Pleas, pleadings, excuses. 

,Plum, a fruit ; £100,0^0. 

^Plumb, a leaden weight at. the 
end of a line, used b/ builders 
for ascertaining the perpen- 
diciilarit J of walls. 

Pole, alottg staff; a measure of 
five yards and a half; extre- 
mities of the eiarth*s axis. 

Poll, the head ; to take the votes 
at an election. 

Pore, a spiracle or small passage 
for perspiration ; to look closely 
or mtensely over. 
. Pour, to empty out liquor. 



Practice, the habit of doing any 
, " thing ; a custom . 
Practise, to do liabitui^y. 

primmer, comparative of Prim. 
Primer, Skjirst Dook . 

Pray, to supplicate. 
Prey, spdU, ptcmder. 

Prays, does pray, 
l^raise, applause. 

Quarts, plural of Quart. 
Quartz, a species of minerfd. 

Quire, 24 sheetsof p«4per. 
(^oirj a band of singers;. t]|^ 
place in which , they, sing; 

Prize, a reward gained, booty; 
to set a price on,. to esteem. 

Pries, inspects closfdy and offi- 
ciously. 

Bain, water from the clouds. 
Reign, to rule as a. k^g. 
Rein, par of a bridle^ to eheok 
or control. t , 

# 
Raise, to lift up; to excite 
Rays, beams otlight. 
Raze, to level with the ground. 

Rap, to strike quickly. 
Wrap, to roll or fold round. 

Rapt, enraptured. 
Rapped, did rap. 
Wrapped, did wrap. 

Reed, a hollow, jointed stalk. 
Read, to peruse. , 
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Red, a eolonr. 
Read, did iMwL 

Reck, to care oc heed. 
Wreck, destmction, rain; to 
>• ihatter, to destroy. 

Reek, smoke, yapour. 
Wreak, to execute Tengeanoe. 

Rest, quiet, cessation. 
Wrest, to twist or -wrench vio- 
lently from ; to distort 

Rime, hoar frost. 
Rhptie, verses terminating with 
similar sounds. 

Ring, a round or circular figure ; 

to sound a bell. 
Wring, to twist; to torture. 

Rite, a ceremony or observance. 

^ght, straight ; just. 

Write, to express by letters j to 

compose as an author. 
Wrigh^ a workman. 

^od», did ride. 
Road, a way or route. 

Roe, the female of the hart; the 

eggs of a fish. 
Row, a line, a rank; to impel 

by means of oars. 

Rood, the cross ; the fourth part 

of an acre. 
Rude, untaught; rough. 

Room, space ; an apartment. 
Rheum, catarrh or cold. 



Root, of a tree or plant. 
Route, road or way; dizectioB. 

Rose, a well-known flower. 
Rows, does row : plural of Row. 
Roes, plural of Roe. 

Rote, words committed to me- 
mory, without regard to the 
meaniiLr. ^ 

Wrote, d^ write. . 

Rot, to putrefy. 
Wrou^t, worked, made. 

Ruff, an article of dress. 
Roug^, rugged, uneven. 

Rye, a. kind of corn. 
Wiy, crooked. 

Sale, selling; the act of selling. 
Sail, of asmp; a ship. 

Sane, sound, healthy. 
Seine, a river in France. 

Satire, a poem censuring vice 
^d folly ; severity of remark. 
Satyr, a sylvan dei^. 

Scate, a kind of flat fish. 
Skate, a kind of shoe for slid- 
ing on ice. 

Seal, a stamp ; the sea calf. 
Ceil, to overlay the inner roof 
of a building or room. 

Seed, that which is sown. 
Cede, to yield, to give tip. 

Seem, to' appear. 

Seam, thehne formed by sewing, , 
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.Scam, |fae ploral of l^«a. 

Sees, bHehofds. 

.Seize^ to take by. force. 

Seie, to perceive by the eye; the 

diocese ola bisnop. 
Sea, the oceim. 

Seen, beheld, observed. • 
Scene, a view or prospect. 
JSeine^ a jLind of nshing net. 

Sell, to give for a price. 
.Cell, a cellar; a hermit's hiit. 

Sent, did send. 

Scent^ a smell; chace by smell. 

.Cent., for centunif a hundred. 

jSere or Sear, dry ; withered ; to 
parch or dry up; to cauterize. 
,Cere, to cover with wax. 

Sheer, pure, unmixed. 
Shear, to clip or cut^ 

Sign, a token, a symbol. 
,Sine, a line in geomeiiy. 

jSignet^ a small seal. 
Cygnet, a young swan. 

jBink, to descend. 

Cinque, the French for five. 

Sion, a Scripture mountain. 
jScion, a cutting, a sprout, a twig. 

JBize, bulk, quantity ; a glutinous 
substance. 

fighs, plural of Sigh. 
ioe, SUE at dice. 



Skull^.ihe cwmom, the head. 
^cuU, a small boat, a small oar. 

Slieht, weak, small, trivial ; to 

ti|ink little qf, to neglect. 
Sleight, a dexterous trick. 

Slow, not swift ; dull. 
'Sloe, a small wild plum. 

So, thus, in this manner. 
Sow^ to scatter seed. 
Sew, to use a needle. 

Sole, the whde \ only ;.the hot- ' 
iom of the loot ; a fliAt fishl 

Soul, the immortal part-«»fnian, 
the spirit. 

Sore, any thing causing sorrow 
or pain ; an injured or painful 
part ; an ulcer. 

Soar, to fly aloft. 

Stake, a post ; a wager ; a pledge. 
Steak, a slice of broUed beel 

Bt»te^i» gaze on; |i s^rli^. 
Stair, a step for ascending. 

Steel, iron refined and hardened. 
Steal, to take by thefti 

Step, a pace ; a proceeding. 
Steppe, a barre^ plai|i5>r waste. 

Stile, stieps^over a f^nce. 
Sttyle, manner of writing. 

Strait, narrow; a narrow pas- 
sage ; a 4iffi<W7. 
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Sun, the unonnt or whole of 
any thing ; to add or cast up. 
Some^ a put of any whole. 

Son, the laminair of the day. 
Son, a male child. 

Sutler, one-that follows an army 

and Bells provisions. 
Subtler, comparative of Suhtle. 

Sweet, pleasing to the senses. 
Suite> retinae ; a set of rooms. 

Tacks, small nails. 
Tax, a rate or impost ; to chatge 
or 



Tale, a story ; number reckoned. 
Tail, the hmder or lower part. 

Tare, a weed that grows among 
com ; an allowance in weight 
Tear, to rend ; a rent. 

Tier, a row, a rank. 
Tear, water from the eye. 

Tease, to annoy, to comb wool. 
Teas, plural of'Tea. 

Teem, to produce plentifully; 

to be fiill of; to pour. 
Team, a yoke of horses or oxen. 

Time, measure of duration; a 

proper season. 
Thyme, a kind of plant. , 

There, in that place. 
Their, belonging to them. 

Threw, did throw. 
Through, from one end or side 
to the other ; by meaiis ol 



Throne, a regal seat of state. 
Thrown, cast, projected. 

Throw, to cast, to fling. 
Tliroe, extreme pain, agony. 

Too, overmuch; also. 
Two, twice one; a couple. 

Toe, of the foot. 
Tow, the coarse part of flax; to 
pull along with a rope. 

Tun, a laij^ cask ; 252 gallons. 
Ton, a weight of 20 hundred. 

Tray, a broad shallow trough of 

wood or metaL 
Trev, three at cards or dice. 
Trait^ a characteristic or featurs; 

Use, to make use of. 
Ewes, plural of Ewe. 

Vane, a weathercock. 
Vain, empty, futile ; false. 
Vein, a.blood-vesse]. 

Vale, a valley. 

Vail, money given to servants ; 

to lower; to yield. 
Veil, a cover to conceal the fiace. 

Wale, a projecting timber in a 
ship's side; a rising part on 
the surface of cloth. 

Wail, to lament, to bewail. 

Wane, to grow less, to decline. 
Wain, a wsgon. 

Waste, to consume uselessly ; a 
tract of uncultivated ground. 

Waist, the middle part of tha 
human body. 
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Walt, to stay, to turry. 
Weight, heaviness; importance. 

Ware, merchandize, goods. 
Wear, to use, to mute. 

Wave, of the sea ; to undulate. 
Waive,^ to heckon ; to omit men- 
tioning, to defer, to relinquish. 

Way, a road, cdurse, manner. 
Weigh, to tiy the weight of 
ftny thing, to ponder. 

Weald, a -wold or tnldy a forest. 
Wield, to sway, to govern. 

Weather, state of the air. 
Wether, a sheep. 



Week, the space of seven days. 
Weak, feeble, infian. 

Won, did win. 
One, in number. 

Wood, a forest; timber. 
Would, past tense of Will 

Yoke, a frame of wood for 
coupling oxen; a couple or 
pair; bondage or slavery.' 

Yolk, the yellow part of an egg. 

You, the pluial of Thon. 
Yew, a kind of tree. 
Ewe, the female sheep. 

Your, belonging to you. 
Ewer, a small jug« 



SENTENCES FOR DICTATION. 

[The following senteaoes, and others similarly formed, should be dio* 
t»ted to the pupils, who should either spell erery word as it oooun, or, 
if they are eompetent, write down the entire sentence on their elates.] 

Does any thing ail you ? My stomach is sick since I 
took that draught of ale. Water is preferable. 

The youn^heir has the air, mien, and even gait of 
his father. I heard this ere my arrival in Ayr; and if 
e'er I return, I hope to find him following his father^s 
footsteps. 

His awl was almost all the poor cobbler possessed. 

The ascent to the top is easy. I cannot assent to 
that opinion. 



I Wait»e is a difiterent application of the verb wane, and it should 
be spelled in the same way. It properly means to r^ect or decline 
by a waving motion of the hand. 



32 VERBAL BiSTINOTiQNS. 

I 

If jTOu have aught against his character, you ought to 
state it before I employ him. 

The magistrate x^ommitted him to gaol for smuggling 
a bale of tobacco. His character too was so bad that 
no one offered to bail him. 

The bear seized him by the bare leg.' I could not 
bear to look on. 

Parallel to the beach ran a row of beech trees. 

The carpenter having planed the board, bored several 
boles through it, and t£en threw it aside. 

John has given up his bow and arrows, and all his 
boyish amusements, and is beginning to set up for a 
beau. 

If. you bury that berry it might grow. 

The crews of the ships sent to cruise on the coast of 
Africa, suffered greatly frotn sickness. 

The wind blew away my blue handkerchief; 

The storm has made that large bough bpw to the 
earth. 

At eight o'clock, this morning, I ate a little bread, 
but nothing since. 

Which part of the wig do you call the caul. 

Canon, an ordinance of the church, should be dis- 
tinoTiished from cannon, a piece of ordnance. 

Se lost caste, and was cast out of his tribe. 

He beat me with a laige beet root. * 

He was borne to that country from whose bourn no 
traveller returns. 

The cinnamon when kindled sent forth a most fra- 
grant scent. 

Early in the next session of Parliament, the cession 
of territory waft agreed upon.. 

Though I threatened to cite him before a magistrate, 
he £ixed upon a site^ and began to build Qven in my 
sight. 

His manners are coarse, and his conversation is, of 
course, similar. 



CLASS FIBBT. 83 

He was a oaptain of a yeomanry corps, but he had 
a heart no bigger than the core of an apple. 

In running up the creek, the vessel struck the ground 
with such force that the timbers began to creak and 
strain. 

Conceiying that tlie old gentleman with the queue 
eould give me a cue to the matter, I addressed him. 

The two deer which he bought and sent to me, were 
considered too dear. 

When you have done, saddle the dun pony. 

Did you bind liie ewe to the yew-tree f 

The flue took fire, and the sparks flew about in all 
directions. 

The two fore-feet of that horse, and indeed the whole 
four, are badly formed. 

B^ gait is very awkward: he swings like a gate on 
its hinges. 

This shoe has taken the skin off my heel. Well, go 
to the apothecary, and he*ll give you a plaster, which 
will soon heal it. 

This hale old fellow seems to care nothing for rain, 
hail, or snow: let us hail him. 

The fur of a hare is more like hair than down. 

He threw the javelin, and pierced the hart through 
the heart. 

The treasure, whidi he had taken sudi pains to amass 
and hoard up^ was carried off by a horde of robbers. 

He made a hole, and put the whole of his money 
into it. 

Li the little isle stand the ruins of an ancient church, 
the aisle of which is almost entire. 

Walking on the quay to-day, I lost the key of my 
watch. 

tt must have been painftd to witness the chagrin of 
poor Moses when he round that he had been imposed 
upon with regard to the ''gross of green spectacles with 
silver rims and shagre^a cases." 



di VEEBAL DISTINCTIONS. 

Lest they should seize and kill him, he ooncealed 
himself in a limekiln. , 

You need not knead that dough any more. 

I saw a naughty boy beating a poor ass Witii a 
rough knotty stick. 

L^ the pony to the farrier's, and when you have 
led him there buy me some lead. 

His time was wholly taken up in holy and devout 
contemplations. 

I heard at the levee to-day that a new levy, both of 
meD and money^ is ihtended. 

Has the laundry-maid made, up, the clothes ? 

I sent the old coat of mail by the mail-coach, ij^ 
charge of one of the male passengers. 

He seized the pony by the mane, and held with all 
his might and main. 

The Field Marshal has a very martial appearance. 

The flowery mead sends forth its meed of praise. 

It is not meet that we should meet again. 

Salt meat should be sparingly used, and as if by 
mete. -^ 

You inight have given your mite. 

I hearii' a moan among the new-mown hay. 

Just as I was about to say nay» the horse ,begQ.n to 
neigh. 

I will give you some of this silver ore, if you take 
your oar and row me o*er the ferry. 

Do you see that pale-faced girl climbing over the 
pale, with a pail in her hand ? 

The pane cut my hahd, and occasions me great pain. 

Did you ever see a person pare an apple or a pear 
with a pair of scissors ? 

The poor painter threw away his palette, and flung 
hims^f uppn his wretched pallet. 

Have you abt even read oi the JPest of Teneriffe? 
I pique myself upon having seen it. Do not pique me 
by showing joyjac superior loiowledge. 



Do you mean pannel, a mean or rustic sadiUe; or 
panel, a square of parchment, wood, or^lass? 

The cwT)enter with his plane, wi^ soon make it 
sinooth and plain. 

The pole of the coach struck against the' poll of his 



Shall I place tibe plaice at the head of the table ? 

That gentleman, standiflg on the pier, is a peer of 
the realm. The sun begins to peer. 

I was on the rack, expecting every moment the ves- 
sel to become a wreck, but he seemed to reck not what 
happened. '^ ^ . . \ . 

X ou are right in saying thai rite means an observ- 
ance, and that wright mean^ a maker ; as wheel-wright, 
ship- wright, mill-wright, and book- wright. Npw, write 
down or spell this sentence. 

When the funeral-bell began to ring, she began to 
weep and wring her hands. 

when I rowed him over the ferry, he niounted a 
horse, and rode along the new road. _ _ 

After sealing the letter, he stuck the wax against 
tfa^ ceiling of tne room. \ ^ , , . .. . 

So beautiful a scene I have never seen. 

So I stayed at home to sew my clothes, but John 
went to the field to sow the wheat. 

He did it by % manoeuvre or sleight of hand. Slight 
all such trick^iy. 

Sole partner pf my soul. 

He stares at me, as I ascend the stairs. 

Before we reached the Strait of Gibraltar, we were 
iri a great strait for want of water. On arriving there, 
the captain sent a boat straight ashore for some. 

The fox sat down upon his tail, and thus began hie; 
tale or story. 

He gave fWo pears to me too. . 

A vaiie is not more changeable than that valu young 
man* There is, however, a vein of good humour in him.' 



S6 VIEBBAL DI8TIN0TION& 

Ib it time to transplant the thyme? 

Don*t waste your money in buying fancy waistcoats. 

Wait for a moment till I ascertain the weight of 
this article. Unless you weigh it immediately, f must 
proceed on my way. 

He is still in a weakly state: his physician visits 
bim weekly. 



SZKRCISBS ON WOBOB. 

lT99mrf ike egerciae the teacher tJiould oeeaeieneUy tpeU and 
profumnee one ofihe tcords himself, and then require the pupils 
to give its meaning ; attd alsoj the apelUng and meaning of ang 
omer word similarly pronounced,'] 

Arc, ark; bad, bade ; bait, bate ; baize, bays ; base 
bass; beer, bier; bell, belle; bourn, borne; brake, 
break ; burrow, borough. 

Cask, casque; check, cheque; chord, cord; chuff, 
chough; daws, clause; climb, clime; close, clothes; 
coii^ement, compliment ; cygnet, si^et ; dram, drachm. 

Ewer, your; fam, fane, feiffu ; famt, feint; feat, feet 
fellow, felloe; fort, forte; fcul, fowl; frays, phrase 
freeze, frieze; furs, furze; gage, gauge; gild, guild 
gilt, guilt. 

Gore, goar; grater, greater; grocer, ^sser; grot, 
gfoat ; hall, haul; hie, l^h; him,'hymn; mdict, indite; 
jam, jamb ; knave, nave. 

Lanch, launch; leak, leek; leaf, lief; limb, limn; 
loan, lone; nuuze, maze; male, mail; mane, main; 
mantel, mantle; marshal, martial ; mean, mien ; mead, 
meed, Mede. 

Meet, meat, mete ; meter, metre ; mite, might ; mityi 
mighty ; moan, mown ; mote, moat ; mule, mewl; muse, 
mews ; nap, knap : naught, nought ; nay, neigh* 

Nave, knave ; need, knead ; new, knew ; nighti 
knight ; not, Imot ; no, know ; none, nun, bo, &c 
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CLASS SECOND. 



Boy, a male child. 
Buojy^a floating mark. 

Braid, to weave or plait; a plait. 
Brayed (bray'd), did bray. 



Brood, 
Brewed (brew'c 



l'^'- 



brew. 



WORDS PRONOUNCED NEARLY ALIKE,! BUT DIFFERINO IN 
SPELLING AND SIGNIFICATION, i 

[/« thit class, ike disHnctum between the pronunciation ofibe words 
, in each case should be taught as well as, tfie diference of the 
spelling and meaning.^ 

Able, BufBcient, competent. 
Abel, a man^s name. 

Aloud, with a load voice. 
Allowed (allowM), did allow. 

Altar, of a chnrch. 
Alter, to change ; to vary. 

Auger, a boring instrument. 
Augur, a soothsayer or diviner; 
to predict by signs, to forebode. 

Bald, without hair. 
Bawled (bawl'd), did bawl. 

Barbary, a country of Africa. 
Barberry, a small wild fruit 
with barbs or spines. 

Board, a plank f a table. 
Bored (borM), did bore. 

Bold, brave ; daring ; forward. 
Bowled (bowlM), did bowl. 



Bridal, a wedding; nuptial. 
Bridle, for a horse. 

Britain, as Great Britain. 
Briton, a native of Britain. 

Calendar, an almanac. 
Calender, a hot press for giving 
a gloss to linens, calicoes, &c. 

Carat, a small weight. 
Caret, a mark in writing. 

Castor, the* beaver; a beaver 

hat ; a kind of oil. 
Caster, one who casts ; that out 

of which something is cast. 



1 It is only in colloquial ot careless speaking ^at these words 
are pronounced ** nearly aW»e." In almost every case there is a 
marke^ difference between their pronunciations. These difterenecs 
and distinctions the learner must not only know, but also habituate 
himself to, if he wishes to become a correct speaker. 

C 
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VEBBAL lOSSIlfOIIONS. 



Cellar, a celt: a wine Btore. 
Seller, one who sells any thing. 

Censer, apan to bom ineense in. 
Censor, a corrector of mq^als ; 
a licenser of the press. 

Choler, bile; anffer. 
Collar, the neck; sometmng 
worn about the neck. 

Counsel, to advise; advice; a 

legal adviser. 
Council, an assembly or body 

for consultation. 

Counsellor, an adviier; a bai^ 

rister or lawyer. 
Councillor, member of a council. 

Culler, one who calls or seleeti. 
Colour, as black, white, &c. 

Depositary, a storekeeper. 
J>epo8itonr, a store or place in 
which tniiigs are deposited. 

Deviser, one i^ho devises ; a 

contriver ; an mventor. 
DiyiB&t, a term in arithmetic. 

Dire, dreadful ; dismaL 
Dyer, one who dyes. 

Find, to discover. 
Fined (finM), did fine. 

Flour, from meat 
Flower, a blossom. 

For, skp wit^ soft hair. 
B'ir,akmdoftree. 

Gored (gorM^ did gore. 

Cjovrd, a plant like a melon* 



Guest, a visitor. 

Ghiessed (guessM), did guess. 

Hire, wages; recompenee. 
higher, more elevated. 

^le. a hoUoif ; a cavity. 
Whole, all; the entire. 

Holy, sacred; pure. 

Wh<4ly, entirely ; completely. 

Lair, a wfld beast*s couch. 
Lajer, one who lays ; that which 
IS laid ; a stratum. 

Lessen, to make less. 

Lesson, a school task ; a precept. 

Liar, one who t^ lies. 
Lyre, a musical instmment 

Lien, a tie ; a claim. 
Lion, a wild beast. 

Load, a burden; to hwle 
Lowed (low*d), did low. 

Lore, learning. 

Lower, more low; to let down. 

Manner, method or way. 
Manor, a domain, a district. 

Mare, the female horse. 
Mayor, a chief magistrate. 

Medlar, a kind of fruit. 
Meddler, one who meddles. 

lietal, aa |;old, silver, &c* 
Kettle, qpirit ; courage. 

Minei, a worker in mine£ 
Minor^ one tmder age. 
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Misfc, t fog ; pQUkU nin, 
Miaied(mi8B*4r^inii8. 



More, in munbcr or qnastitj. 
Mowor^ one ih«t mowi. 

Naughty, worthless; wiekecL 
Knotty, having k|ioti. 

Ode, a lyrie poenu 
Owed (owM;, did owe* 

Otter, an amphibious animaL 
Ottar, oil of roses. 

Pact, a contraot; a« agteemenl 
Packed (packed), did pack. 

Peter, a man's name. 
Petre, nitre, saltpetre. 

Pilot, one whp steers a ship. 
Pilate, a man's name. 

Plaintiff, in a lawsnil 
Plaintive, mournful. 

President, one thtft presides 
over an assembly, &c. 

Precedent, something done or 
said before; an example or 
rule for fatpre times. 

Principal, chief ; a chief or head ; 
ttonby pla6«l dat at ii<Mtesi. 

Principle, a niailm ; a funda- 
mental truth ; a rule ef action. 

Profit, ga!n; advantages. 
Piophet, one ^ho propbesiM. 

Rabbit, a well-known animal. 
Babbet, a term in carpentiy. 

BApli eaixiodathqr ; tran8|)on6d 
Wrapped (wrapp'd), did wrap. 



Roar, as a Uon, ko. 
Rower, one that rows. 

Rode, did ride. 

Rowed (row*d)| did row. 

Side, the edge, the margin. 
Sighed (sigird), did sigh. 

Sailer, as a ship. 

Sailor, a seaman or mariner. 

Soared (soared), did sow. 
Sword^ a wei^on. 

Sold, did seU. 

Soled (aol'd), did sole. 

Sower, one who sows seed. 
Sewer, one who sews eloth. 

Staid, steady; grave. 
Stayed (stayM), did stay. 

Stationary, remaining in oue 

place; not progressive. 
Stationery, pens, paper, &c. 

Sucker, a young shoot. 
Succour, help ; to relieve. 

Symbol, a type ; a sigft. 

C^rmbal, a musieal insinuneat. 

Tact, ready talent: adroitness. 
Tacked (tackrd), did tack. 

Tido, the flow and ebb of the sea. 
Tied< did tie. 

Told, did tell, 

Tolled (tolTd), did ton. 

Tract, a region i a pamphlet 
Tracked (tiackM), did tiaek. 
c2 
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VenuB, the goddess of beautj. 
Venous, pertaining to the veins. 

Vial, a phial, or small bottle. 
Viol, a musical instrument. 

Wade, to -walk through water. 
Weighed (weighed), did weigh. 

Ware, goods^ merchandize. 
"Wliere, in which place. 

Wealjhi^iness; prosperity. 
Whe^, of a vehicle. 

Weigh, to try the weight of. 
Whey, the serous part of milk. 

Wet, to make wet ; to moisten. 
Whet, to sharpen ; to make keen. 

Wicket, a small gate. 
Wicked, sinful ; vicious. 

Wig, for the head. 
Whig, a poUtical nam^. , 



Wi^ht, a person ; a being. 
White, a colour. 

Wile, guile ; to beguile. 
While, time ; space of time. 

Win, to gain. 
Whin, gorse, fnrxe. 

Wine, juice of the grape. 
Whine, like a dog. 

Wist, to think, to suppose. 
Whist, a game at caras. 

Witch, a sorceress. 
Which, a pronoun. 

Wither, to fade ; to diy up. 
Whither, to what place. 

Wot, to know ; to think. 
What, that which. 

Ye, you. ' 
Yea, yes. 



SENTENCES FOR DICTATION. 

I cannot reach to it with my ann ; but with my cane 
I shall be able. 

We are not allowed to speak aloud during business. 

He should not be permitted to alter either the 
appearance or the position of the altar. 

The ball struck him on the ear, and he began to bawl, 
as if it had been a buUet. In fact, he bawled so loud 
that old Stephen popped his bald head out of the win- 
dow to inquire what was the matter. 

He bored a hole through the board. 

One of the bridal party stepped forward, and <5aughi 
my horse by the briole. 
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Sootknd is called North Britain, and dierefore a 
Scotsman is a North Briton. 

He is a seller of old clothes, and he lives in a cellar. 

His choler was so vehement that he seized him by the 
collar in the presence of the by-standers. 

A member of the council suggested that they should 
take the opinion of counsel. 

The dyer said that this was dire news to him, for 
that he could no longer live by dyeing. 

By referring to the register, I find that h^too was 
fined on two occasions. 

His guest guessed it without difficulty. 

The hire of servants is higher in this country. 

He made a hole, and put the whole of his money in it. 

His time was wholly spent in holy contemplation. 

It is a legal lien that I have on his estate, not an 
African lion. 

He asserted that no lord of the manor ever acted 
in this manner before. 

This horse, though made of metal, cannot be said to 
be a horse of mettle. 

A miner whom we met near the works, told us that 
the proprietor of the mines was a minor. 

The mist was so thick that I almost missed my way. 

I saw a naughty boy beating a* poor ass with a rough 
knotty stick. 

The cobbler having soled the shoes, sold them to ft 
pedlar for a trifle. 

He told the sexton, and the sexton tolled the bell. 

As I am not to be stationary here, I will not encum- 
ber myself with a larcje supply, of stationery. 

The principal portion of the meeting approved of 
the principle. 

If an ode could have paid the debt which he owed, 
the poor poet would have been happy. 

The ship rode at anchor, and the boats from the 
shore rowed round her. 



42 VEEBAL DISnHOTIONS. 

The sa&or iaid tiiat iiis lihip was an exoellent tailer. 

The president would not aoquiesee in the^wrsngv- 
ment, lest it might be made a precedent on some future 
occasion. 

EXERCISES ON WORDS. 

[ To vary the exercise the teacher should oectmrnaUy meUmnd 0r9- 
ncunce one o/ the worde hiamdf^ amd then require the puffus to 
give its meaning ; and also, iks spelling, meaning, and eaac$ 
pronunciation tifany other word likely to be confounaed with tt] 

Abler abel; aloud, allowed; altar, alter; auger* 
augur ; bald, bawickd ; Barbaryi barberry ; board,, 
bored ; bold, bow)ed ; braid, iHrayed ; brood, brewed ; 
bridal, bridle ; Britain, Briton. 

Calendar, calender ; carat, caret ; ewtor, caster ; 
cellar, seUer ; cens^rj censor ; cbol^, collar ; counsel, 
council ; counsellor, councillor ; culler, colour. 

Depositary, depo9itory ; deyiser, deyisor ; dire, dfer ; 
find, fined ; flour, flower ; fur, fir ; gored, gourd ; 
guest, guessed. 

Hire, higher; hole, whole; hol^, wholly; lair, 
layer; Jessep, lesson; liar, lyre; UoPi Umi; load, 
lowed ; lore, lower. 

Manner, manor; mare, mayor; medlar, meddler; 
metal, mottle; miner, 9Mn<»r; mist, missed ( more, 
mower ; naughty, knotty. 

Ode, owed ; otter, pttar ; {Must, packed ; Peter, petre ; 
pilot, Pilate ; plaintifl*, plaintive ; president* (Nrec^nt ( 
principal, principle ; profit, prophet. 

Babbit, rabbet ; rapt, trapped ; roar, rowar ; rode, 
rowed ; sailer, sailor ; soared, sword ; sold, $oled ; 
sower* sewer ; staid, stayed ; stationary, stationery ; 
sucker, succour ; symbol, cymbal. 

Tact, tadced ; tide, tied ; told, tolled ; traet, tracked ; 
Venus, venous ; vial, viol ; wade, weighed ; ware, wh/ere ; 
weel, wheel $ weigh, whey ; wet, whet ;. wicket* wicked ; 
wig, whig. 
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CLASS THIRD. 



W0BD8 VUBQUSNTiiT CONFOUNDED BT INCOBBECT 6PBA.XBBS, 
THOUOH DTFFBRINa IN PBONUNGUTION, 6PBLUNQ, AND 
MEANING. 

IMore words (^ this doss vjUI be found cU pages 119 and J 20 
under the head of** Vulgar PronuncioHons^^^ 



A«eopt, to take, to receive. 
Except, to take out^ to objectto. 

Access, approach, admittance. 
Excess, superfluity. 

Accede, to comply wiHi. 
Exceed, to go beyond. 

Adherence, attachment to. 
Adherents, followers, partisans. 

Addition something added. 
Edition, a publication. 

Affect, to apt upon, to um at. 
Effect, to bring to pass, to 
accomplish. 

Alley, a walk or paMa|«. 
Ally, a cMifedente. 

Allusion, reference to. 
Illusion, false show* moekeiy. 

Apposite, fit, appropriibte. 
OppositOi eontn^n 

Assistance, help, reliel 
Assistants, helpers. 

Attendance, the act of waiting 

on, service* 
Attendants, pcnoaiwhe aMend. 



Ballad, a simple song. 
Ballot, a little ball ^ 

Baron, a lord. 

Barren, sterile, not prolific. 

Cease, to stop, to leave off. 
Seize, to lay nold of. 

Currant, a small berry. 
Current, running or paasilig. 

Decease, death. 
Disease, a malady. 

Decree, to ordain ; an edict* 
Degree, a step, nak. 

Defer, to put off, to postpone. 
Differ, to disagree. 

Deference, feflpect, submission. 
Difference, disagreement. 

Dissent, difference of opiiuon. 
Descent, declivity; lineage. 

Divers, seveiaL 
Diverse, different. 

Elicit, to draw out of. 
Illidt, illegal, not lawfiiL 



niude, 



, to escape frc 
, to mock, to 



deeeivvi 
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Emerge, to rise oat of. 
Immerge, to phinge inta 

Emigrant, one who migrates 

from a country. 
Immigrant, one^ who migrates 

into a country. 

Eminent, distinguished. 
Imminent, impending. 

Errand, ^message. 
Errant, Imndering. 

Eruption, a breaking out. 
Irruption, a breaking into. 

Extant, surviving. 
Extent, space, compass. 

Fibres, threads, filaments 
Fibrous, having fibres. 

Fisher, one who fishes. 
Fissure, a cleft, a crack. 

Gamble, to practise saming. 
Gambol, to frisk ; a frolic. 

Gristly, consisting of gristle. 
Grizzly, somewhat gray. 

Imnostor, one who imposes upon 

tne public, a cheat. 
Imposture, imposition, fiuad. 

Ingenious, having ingenuity. 
Ingenuous, candid, noble. 

Least, smallest. 
Lest, for fear that. 

Lineament, a feature. 
Liniment, an ointment 



Lose, to suffer loss, not to win. 
Loose, untied, slack. 

Missal, the mass book. 
Missile, a weapon thrown by the 
hand. 

Monetary, relating to money, 
Monitory, admonishing. 

Oracle, one Camedfor wisdom. 
Auricle, an ear, an opening. 

Ordinance, a decree. 
Ordnanco, cannon. 

Pastor, a shepherd, a clergy- 
man in chaise of a flock. 
Pasture, grazing ground; grass. 

Patience, the being patient. 
Patients, sick persons. 

Presence, the being present. 
Presents, gifts, donations. 

Preposition, a part of speech. 
Proposition, a proposal. 

Prophecy, a prediction. 
Prophesy, to foretell, to predict. 

Radish, an esculent root. 
Reddish, somewhat red. 

Racer, a race-horse. 
Razor, for shaving with. 

Ruse, a trick, a stratagem. 
Rues, does rue. 

Rot, to decay, to putrefy. 
Wrought, worked. 
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.Salary, wages, hire. 
Celery, a vegetable. 

Sink, to descend ; a sewer. 
Zinc, a metaL 

Sculptor^ an artist in sculpture. 
Sculpture, the art of carving. 

Soar, to fly above. 
Sower, one that sows. 



Spacious, wide, roomy. 
Specious, showy, plausible. 

Statue, an image or figure. 
Statute, an act of. Parliament. 

Track, a vestige ; to trace. 
Tract, a region, a treatise. 

Wary, watchful, cautious-. 
Weary, worn out, tired. 



SENTENCES FOR DICTATION. 

All your presents I accept, except the last. • 
~ At this access to his fortune, his joy was in excess. 

Though your terms exceed my expectations, I will 
accede to them. 

His adherence to these extreme views, cost him 
many of his adherents. 

New editions, with additions, are in preparation. 

Till he effected his purpose, he affected to be igno- 
rant pf the whole matter. 

Assistants were assigned to me, but they rendered 
me no assistance. 

I had to dance attendance upon him, as if I had been 
one of his paid attendants.. 

Baron Humboldt describes the whole region as a 
barren waste. 

The decree applied to persons of every degree. 

With all due deference to you, I think there is a 
great difference. 

EXERCISES ON WORDS. 
ITlte differtnee between the pronundaHon, spelling, and meaning 
of each pair to be given by the pupils,^ 
Abolition, ebullition ; acts, axe; accidence, accidents; 
alley, allj ; breath, breadth ; captor, capture ; censer, 
censure; chance, chants; citron, citrine; coat, quote; 
cotfin, coughing; confidant, confident; corporal, cor- 
poretd ; critic, critique ; celery, salary ; cease, seize. 

g3 
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VEBBAL DIBTIKCTIONS. 



Corvespoiuience, correspondents ; desmf dents $ 
dependence, dependents; door, doer; e&er, eitiier; 
ewer, hewer : ejL<»*&&» exorcise ; favour, &Tar ; fot^ 
meriy, fbnnaily $ fraol, goal ; idle, idol. 

Genuf, ^en^MS ; gluttopioys, glutinous ; gore, goer^ 
idle, idol ; incite, insight , instance, instanls ; intense, 
intents; jester, gesture; juggler, jugular j legislator, 
ledslature ; lightepiqg, lightning. 

Mattress, matrice; ooze, whose; patron, pattern; 
poplar, popular; populous, popular j |«»fer, proffer; 
preposition, proposition ; proscribe, prescribp. 

Regimen, regimeuit ; yeiic, relict ; senior, seignior ; 
sewer, showe; sKoac, sho\^'n ; surpUc^, surplus; talents, 
talons ; tense, tents ; tour, tower ; treatise, treaties. 



CLASS FOURTH, 



WORDS SIMILARLY SPELLED, BUT DI»UUHrK.T PIlONOtJirCKO 
AV9 AVrMSD. 



Ab'-sesit, AOt present. 
Ab- senf , to keep away. 

Ab'-ftraet, #k& aibri^lgmeiit. 
Ab-stract', to draw or separate 
from; tea^i^gO' 

Abuse (obuceY ill use. 
Abuse (abuze)y to injure by use ; 
to reproach. 

Ac'-cent, apecuUar tone in ipevk* 
ing or ^^noundng ; stress or 
force ^ven to a p^iculw syl- 
lable in a word ; a mark oy 
which the accent is denoted. 

Ae*cenf , to mark the aoeent ; 
tf> «ive or 0Xprm tim $cBtaiL 



I Af rfix, ^ postfix or termiufttion. 
Af-^fix'^ to j oin or unitp ^9. 

At'mi-bvto, a quality. 
At-trib'-ute, to j^^jg^ iq, 

Aug'-menty'Uji increase. 
Aug-mentf , to increase. 

Au'-|^8t, the eighth mont£. 
Au-gust', great, majestic 

Bow (ho), fpr liieoiuig arrows. 
J^ow jfiou), ^ »fit of jCoivMy or 

Buf ^fet, a box pr Mow with the 

fisi ; to B(rak«. 
Bvi-M, a shelf; a^de taUk 



ehASA fOUETB. 
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Cku Ofiftar), to tan wood io 

charcoal. 
Char (tshare), to do tarns or jobs 
of work as a cliarwoman. 

Com'-pacf , an agreement. 
Com-pacf , firm^ solid. 

Col'-lect, a short prayer. 
Col-lect', to bring together. 

Con^'-xnent, an expositioii^ 
Com-ment' (upon), to es^ponnd* 

Com'-merce, trade with foreign 

countries. 
Com-mer'co, tohold hitercoura^ 

-with ; to traffic. 

Qom'-pound, a paixturA 
dom-pound^ to mix ; to eo]a»to 
tenoa of agreement. ' 

Con'-cert, a musical entertain^ 

ment ; agreement or design. 
Con-eert', to contrive, to plan. 

Con'-cord, harmo^j. 
Con-cord', to agree with. 

Con'-duct, b^aTfonr. 
Con-duct', to lead, to manage. 

Q»n'-fi«o, a bonodarjr. 
Con-fine', to limit» ; to is^BOn. 

Con'-flict, a struggle, a contest. 
Con-flict', to oppose. 

CoMKfn-W te^oailajioa witii the 
Ml)iBEin% ofa»oani; to entreat 
in the most earnest' vuaati&p, 

Con'-jure (kun-jur), to practise 
the arts of a eonjurer. 



Oon'rSQzi, wife ov k«>baiid; a 

oempanioB. 
Con-sorf , to asociata wHh. 

Con'^test, a dispnte, a fttniggk. 
Con-test', to dispnto, to oontesd. 

Con'-tr*«t, a Wndiiig agre.pment. 
Cdti-tsaet', to draw to^iher. 

Con'-trast, oppositiom ci figures. 
Con-trast',to place in opposition. 

Con'-verse, conversation j the 
onpoeite or eonlrary. 

Con-ver'se, to cBscpouane fa- 
miliarly with. 

Coa'-v«rt, a p«rson coavoited. 
Con-vert', to change or turn. 

Con'-vict, a person convifile^ 
Con-viot', to provo guilty. 

Con'-voy, an escort or guard. 
Con-voy', to eseort^ to Moom- 
pany-asaguavd. 

Coun'-ter-mand, an ordor to the 

cohtrary. 
Coun-ter-ipand', to revoke a 

former order. 

Courtesy (ku/4se^), courtly or 

elegant manners; civility fan 

act <rf civility. 
Courtsey (kurfse), an act of 

respect or reverence made by 

females. 



> Ooti^itm. — ^Prem tihe Batfn oot^o, to swe^ tpg^fher ; to con- ' 
9flla/9 or plot ; in -nb&eh, sense Milton has used the term :— 

*' — — Who, in proud Tebellious arms, 
Cof^wred affwut the Hif besk:* 
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Craise^ (kruxe)^ a predatory 
voyage; a rambling excursion. 
Cruiae* (kruce), a small cup. 

iW-cant, a song ; a discourse. 
Des-cant', to harangue. 

Desert {de-zerf), that which one 
deserves; degree of merit. 

Desert {deif-ert)y a wilderness ; 
a deserted plaoe. 

Diffuse (dif~fu'oe\ scattered, not 

concise. 
Diffuse (dif-(v!xe), to scatter, to 

spread abroad. 

Di'-gest, materials arranged. 
Di-gest', to arrange ; to cussolve. 

Dis'-«omit, abatement for ready 
money. 

Dis-count', to make an abate- 
ment for ready money. 

Does, the plural of Doe. 
Does {dui)y doth. 

En'-traace, the act or the place 

of entering. 
£n-tran'ce, to put into a trance 

of ecst^y. 

Es'-cort, an armed guard« 
£s-cort', to accompany as a 
guard. 



Es'-^ay. an attempt; atreatiflo. 
£s-8ay% to attempt, to try. 

Excuse {exeu'ise)^ an apology. 
Ex-cu'se^ to give an excuse tor. 

Ex'-ile, a person banished ; b»- 
. nishment, 
Ex-i'le, to banish. 

Ex'-port, a conmiodity exported. 
Ex-port', to carry or ship goods 
out of the country. 

Ex'-tract, something extracted. 
Ex.tract', to draw out or from. 

Gbd'-lant, brave (applied to 

militaiy men). 
Gal-lant^ particularly attentive 

to ladies. 

Grease (areece), melted fat. 
Grease {ffreaze), to smear, or 
anoint with grease. 

Gout, a disease ; a drop. 
Gout (^K>o), taste, desire. 

Gill (usually Gills, ^Aarrf), the 

lunnofafish. 
GiU (g soji), the fourth part of 

a pint. 

Fer'-ment, a boiling ; a tumult. 
Fer-ment', to cause or produce 
fermentation. 



1 OruUe. — Johnson says, *♦ From the onginai eruisers, who bore 
the cross, and plundered only Infidels." But it seems simply from 
cntiring or vvssingt so. the seas without any certain course. 

•OuiM.-^The more correct spelling of this word is Cnm, 
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Fdrm, shape, appearance. 
Form, a bench or seat ; a class. 

Fre'-quent, often occurring. 
Fre-quent', to visit often. 

House, an abode or residen<!e. 
House (houze)^ to bring or put 
into a house. 

Im'-port, any commodity im- 
ported \ meaning ; conse- 
quence; tendency. 

Im.port', to bring from abroad ; 
to mean or signify. 

In'-cense, perfume or fragrance 

exhaled by fire. 
In-cen'se, to inflame, to enrage. 

In'^rease^ augmentation. 
In-cre'ase, to make more or 
greater. 

InUay, something inlud or in- 
serted. 
In-lay', to lay or put in. 

In'-sult, an afiront. 

In-sult', to treat with insolence. 

In'-ter-change, a mutual ex- 
change ; commerce. 
In-ter-cha'nge, to exchange-with. 

In'-ter-dict, a prohibition. 
In-ter-dict'j to prohibit. 

In'-ti-mate, inmost ; funiliar. 

ln'-timate,i to hint; properly to 
convey by a hint our intimate 
or inmost thoughts or opinions. 



Invalid (in-val'^id), weak; of 

no force or weight. 
Invalid {in'vaUeed")^ one weak 

or disabled by sickness or 

wounds. 

Lead (leed), to conduct, to guide. 
Lead (^), a heavy metal. 

Live (lie), to exist ; to pass life. 
Live {live), living ; put for Alive 

Lower (lo'-er), to bring low. 
Lower Uou'^er), to appear cburk 
and gloomy. 

Min'-ute, the 60th part of an 
hour; a »mall portion of time. 
Mi-nu'te, small, diminished. 

Mis-con'-duct, bad behaviour. 
Mis-con-duct', to behave badly. 

Mouse, a small animal. 
Mouse {niouze), to catch mice. 

M5w(mo) , to cut with the scythe. 
Mow (mou), a heap of hay or 
com when housed. 

Notable (ru/ta'bl)^ worthy of 

note, memorable. 
N&table (nofa-bl), skilled in the 

science of house-keeping. 

Object^ to make an objection 
to, to oppose by argument. 

Ob'ject, something; seen ; an end 
or purpose. 



I BUimate, — Though this word, both verb and noun, is accented 
on the same syllable, yet when used as the former the last syUable 
is longer dwelt upon. Compare the pronunciations of bspasaTs, 
Mrb and wim; also MomaATi* 
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OrdioAnr (or'-elf-flMi-rsr), <h« w- 
tablisned judg* of an •celesi- 
Mtieal court ;,a stated or regtt> 
lar ebaplain | eommoB, moan. 

Ordinary (prd'-nary), a house 
of entertainment, where the 
meals are giveo at t» wdma/nf 
or regular pried. 

Of' ver-dnrga, too great a charge. 
U-Yer-charge, to ohaigo too 
much ; to crowd. 

CK-ver-ihrQw, defeat, disoomfi- 
tnre, destraction.} 

O-ver-throV, to defeat, to dis- 
comfit, to deatro^c. 

Pen^anl^} a jewel ht/ngin^ from 

the ear. 
Pendant (|)fnW)f « imaU flag 

or streMuev. 

Per'-mit, a written anthoritj 
£fom 9fi exf^se officer for re- 
moving goods. 

P«r-mit', to mtborixe, to ajlow. 

Pol Msh, to smoptbe, to brij^ten, 

to refine. 
Po'-lish, pertalniug to Poland- 

Precedent (pre9^-^-4e>d)^ a pre- 
yious rule or f^^^ple. 

Pre-ce'-dent,^ preceding or g^ing 
before ; fomier* 

Pre'-fix, a p^artioje or preposition 

prefixed to a wor^. 
Pre«fix'> to put before. 



Prel'-uda, Mmething mtreduo* 
tory, as to a concan. 

Pre-lu'de, to serve as an intro- 
duction; to begin with. 

Pres'-^e, a pro^ostic or sign. 
Pre-«a'ge, to foretel or forebode. 

Pres'-ent, something presented, 

^ gift or oflfering. 
Pre-sent', to give formally. 

Prod'-uce, that which is pro- 
duced, the product or amount* 
Pro-du'ce, to bring forth. 

Vt^^'-W^, a d99ig«i i» lehema, 

a contrivance. 
Pro-jeet', to form }]) %'h%^ wifid ; 

to jut out. 

P^oV-est, a solemn declaration. 
Pro-test', to declare solemnly. 

Provost (jpnw'-w*), the head of 

a college. 
Provost {prQ-voT), tjie execu- 

tVoner of an army. 

Harit]r (rara-t^), a thing valued 
for its scarceness. 

Rarity (rar'-tfy), thinness, sub- 
tle^; opposed to denaiip. 

Read (reed), to peruse, to read. 
Read (nd), perused, did r^ad. 

ReV-el, one that rebels. 
Re-bel', to oppose lawftil autho- 
rity, to rise in reb^ion. 



^^'.oUect'^ to call to mine 
Re'-col-iecf, to collect agai: 



mind, 
again* 



> Prfgedint is nearer obsolete ; j^reoeding being used i|istea4> 
<*▲ aiave that is not tvaBtiethjMrt the tYljbe 
Of your precedent lord."— 44«^ 
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R^-Cora', to register. 

Refuse, what is refused as use- 

less; worthless remains. 
Refi^'se, to reject. 

Rep'-ri-mand, a censure. 
Re^ri-mand', to cen8ure,to chide 

Row (ro)f a rank or line ; to pro- 
pel with oars. 

B^T (?<»«)« a riotous noite> • 
brawl or scuffle. 

Sewer, {90%v^), one that «e^r>> 
$ewer (soor), a drain, a sink. 

Slough (s|fn*), a deep miry pJac9. 
Slough {slt^), the cast skin of 
a snake. 

Sow {8ou)i a female jlig. 
Sow {so), to scatter ieed for 
gro-wt A ; to disseminate. 

Sub'.ject, pUced under ; Hahl^ 
to; one under the dominion 
of aiiother; the (juestioii oi 
matter under consideration. 

Suh-iect', to place under; to 
reauce to Bahmission. 

Su'-pinei a kind of verbal noun. 
Su-pi'ne, lying with, the £ifc« 
upwards ; indolent. * 



Sjur'^vw, 1^ view ^kf n. 
Sur-vey', to take a view. 

Tarry, smeared if^t^i l^r, . 
T^ny, to stay, to wait for. 

T^ar (tor<), a ^^t ; to r«|Bd. 
Teaf (teer)y water from the eye. 

Tor'-ip^nt, tort^if^ ; yexa^iof. 
Tpr-ment', to put to pain ; to 
torture or vex. 

Tfrans'-fer, the act of tr^sfer- 
ring; delivery; removal. 

Trans-fer't to assign ok make 
over to another ; to reppove. 

Trans'-pori, rapture ; a vessel for 
conveying soldiers beyond i^ea. 

Trans-port , to carry beyond sea 
as a convict ; to enrapture. 

Undress', to divest of clothes. 
Un'-dress, a dishabille. 

Use Cuoe\ aofe of using ; utiUty. 
Use (uze)^ to make use of. 

Wind, air in motion. 

Wind, to turn round, to twist. 

Woujid (woond)f a hurt giveii 

by violence. 
Wound (viowncTft particij^Q oi 

the verb to Wind. 



Ii^ most of the preceding words the accent i^ 
regulated by the application. When used as NbiTNs, 
th^ ftccent should be on ih^ Jirst syllable, but wl^eu 
employed as vbrbs, on the last^ Thun, "Absent, 



. 1 Some words «f Ail olaMl 
LOOT ; aa JIalaiMc, OouM, « 
both a« verlta and boom ; «n 
ttOslittfVMgeU divided J as 



Mm not aa yet oome undflr this aua- 
lA DteiuMi^ vUoh ava M«e»ted alike 
k civcn with Tespec^ ta aonia words in 
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not present," is pronounced AI/ -aent; but when used 
as a verb, the accent naust be on the last syllable^ 
viz., Ahsentf. 

This change of accent in the same word is pro« 
duced, as Walker well obseryes, by an iijstinctive 
effort in the language to compensate, in some degree, 
for the. want of different terminations for these 
difierent parts of speech.^ 

The following words exemplify the same ten- 
dency, but in a different manner :' — 

Nouns. Verbs. Nouns. Verbs. . 

Abuse Abuse* Mouse Mouse 

Close Close Use ^Use 

Diffuse Diffuse Grease Grease 

Excuse Excuse House House 



Grass 
Glass 
Brass 
Price 

Behoof 
Proof 
Reproof 
Belief 

Bath 
Breath 
Cloth 
Loath 



Graze 
Glaze 
Braze 
Prize* 

Behoove 
Prove 
Reprove 
Believe' 

Bathe 
Breathe 
Clothe 
Loathe 



Advice 
Device 
Practice 
Prophecy 

Grief 
Thief 
Life 
Wife 

Mouth 
Sheath 
Smooth* 
Wreath 



Advise 
Devise 
Practise 
Prophesy 

Grieve 
Thieve 
Live 
Wive 

Mouthe 
Sheathe 
Smoothe 
Wreathe 



1 Compare Analogy vii., under the head of '* Principles of Pro. 
nunciation," page 112. 

» Either by a change in the pronunciation of the same letter (as 
Abuse is pronounced abuae as a noun, and aluge as a verb), or by a 
change or addition of letters (as OlaM, Gl&re; Bath, Bathe). 

3 Prige, to set a, price upon ; to yalue or esteem highly. 

* The ac^ectiye Smooth is pronounced like the Terb Anootte, 
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SENTENCES FOR DICTATION. 

It was on the twelfth, and not on the eighth of 
August, that our august Monarch died. 

I was once as straight as an arrow, though now 
obliged, by age and infirmity, to bow like a bow. 

The chairman said that his wife was a charwoman, 
and that she sold charcoal. 

Though I acknowledge it to be nothing more than 
my desert, yet I beseech you not to des^l; me in this 
desert. 

Though he suffers the most excruciating pain from 
the gout, yet he continues to indulge his gout for con- 
viviality. 

The incense of flattery must offend and incense the 
wise and good. 

As you are his inthnate friend, I will venture to in- 
timate to you a circumstance of which it will be ad- 
vantageous to him to be apprized. 

The objections to the admission of the invalid into 
the hospital were shown to be invalid and frivolous. 

We hoped, but our hope was in vain, that the vein 
of lead would lead to silver. 

Lower the sailsj the sky begins to lower. 

A minute is a very minute portion of time. 

The provost of the corporation was cruelly consigned 
to the provost of the army. 

Can you wonder that he should refuse to accept 
the mere refuse!? 

I heard that there was a great row in Pater-noster- 
row yesterday. 

We observed at the edge of the slough the slough of 
a serpent. 

She bursts into tears, wrings her hands, tears her 
hair, and shows ^very sign of woe. 

He wound his handkerchief about the wound. 
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GLASS FIFTH. 

WORDS SPBLt^D AND JPRONO^NCED ALIKE, BUT DIFFERING IN 
MEANING QR APPLICATION. 

Wh shall begin this Part with an extract from 
"Edgeworth's Practical Education:" — 

«P£RS Bourgeois, o^e of the Chinese nus8)oaaries» 
attempted to preach a Chinese sermon to the Chinese. 
His own account of the business is (he best yre can give: 

* * * They told me chou signifies a book, so that I thought 
whenever the word chou was pronounced, a book was tlie 
subject of discourse ; not at aM. Chou, the next time I 
heard it, I found signified a tree. Now I was to recollect 
that chou was a book and a tree ; but this amounted to 
nothing. Chou I found idso expressed great heats. Chou 
is to relqte* Chou is the Aurora. Chou means to be aC" 
customed. Chou expresses the lost cf a wager, &c. I 
should never have done were \ tq enumerate all the 
meanings of chou. * * ♦ * i recited my sermon at least 
fifty times to my servant before I spoke it in public, and 
yet I am told, though he continually corrected me, that 
of the ten parts of the sermon (as the Chinese express 
themselves) they hardly understood three. Fortunately 
the Chinese are wonderfolly patient.* 

* < Children often experience similar difficulties, and their 
patience deserves equal commendation. J9/ocA, for in- 
stance, (according tq Dr. iTohnson,) signifies a heavy piece 
of timber ; a mass of matter. Block means the wood on 
which hats are formed. Block nieans the wood on which 
criminals are beheadect Block is a sea term for a pulley. 
Block is an obstruction, a stop ; and finally, block means 
a blockhead. Children do not perceive that the meta- 
phoric meanings of this word are all derived from the 
original Block.'* 

Like the example just quoted, almost every word 
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in ova, and indeed every language, hfus, in addition 
to its original ^,nd proper meanings its conseanen- 
tial and figurO'tiye applications. An4 thougn in 
seyeral instances the original or primitiye meaning 
bas been lost, or is no longer in use, yet, in general, 
it will be found to pervade and explain wbat are 
called the different meanings of the same word. In 
explaining the following class of words, the author 
has kept this principle in view. In almost every 
case it will be seen that the primitive or original 
meaning naturally leads to all the others, though, 
at first view, some of them may appeaar to be quite 
different. And, besides the pleasure which even 
ehildren take in tracing analogies, it is surely much 
easier, as well as much more philosophic, to learn 
the meanings of words in this way, than to get them 
by rote from the uninteresting an4 nnconneeted 
columns of a dictionary. For even if it were pos- 
sible for a child to recollect the different meanings 
of every word in his dictionary (and unless he re- 
collecjis all, there is little use in his knowing only 
f» part), how is he to know, on the spur of the 
moment, which of the many meanings he is to attach 
to a word that he meets with in reading, or hears 
pronounced in conversation? Hear what a philo- 
sopher' has said on this subject: — 

** When I consult Johngon's Dictionary, I And many 
words of which he has enumerated forty, fifty, or even 
sixty different significations; and after all the pains he 
bas taken to 4istinguish them ^qiq eilch other. I am fre- 
quently at a loss how to avail myself of his aei|nitlon6. 



iDvir^d Stewart. 
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Yet, when a word of this kind occurs to me in a book, or 
even when I hear it pronounced in the rapidity of viva 
voce discourse, I at once select, without the slightest effort 
of conscious thought, the precise meaning it was intended 
to convey. How is this to be explained but by the light 
thrown upon the problematical term by the general im- 
port of the sentence ?'* 

This view of the subject is unquestionably just. 
The import ol words may often be inferred from 
the context and meaning of the sentence; but still 
it is necessary to know the meanings of each of the 
words which <;o'mpose it; and the only question is, 
whether it is better that children should learn the 
meanings of words easily and intellectually/, as here^ 
recommended, or whether they are to undergo the 
useless drudgery of attempting to learn by rote, 
from their dictionaries, the meanings of every word 
in the language. 



Angle, a comer, a point where two lines meet. 
Angle, to fish with a hook and line. 

Arch, something formed like a how ; as the arch' (now 
written arc) of a circle, the arch of a bridge. 

Arch, cliief; as in arcAbishop, archangel, arcA-wag, 
arcA-rogue, &c. Arch, mischievously droll, is the 
same word; which signification it seems to have 
acquired from the frequency of its application to a 
person pre-eminent or chief in drollery and mischief. 
Notorious, 8 which properly means noted or well- 



1 See also Observations on this subject, under the head of 
'Etymology," p. 146. 
> From the Latin arous, a bow. 

* Notoriotii. — That the seat of ordinary justice might be perma. 
nent and noforioiwto all the nation, it was made an article of Magna 
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knotm, has acquired a similar signification (that is, it 

is now generally used in a bad sense). 
Ashes, the plural of Ash. 
Ashes, the remains of any thing burnt -4«A-Wednes- 

day, the first day of Lent; so called frcwn the ancient 

custom of sprinlding ashes on the head. 
Bachelor, a young man ; an unmarried man. 
Bachelor, & junior graduate, or a student admitted to' 

the^r^^ degree at a university; a knight of the lowest 

or ^r^^ degree. 
Bait, a bit or bite of food put upon a hook to allure 

fish ; and, hence, a temptation. 
Bait, to stop at an inn for the purpose of taking (a bit 

or bite) a hasty refreshment. 
Bait, to set dogs on ; as to bait a bull. 
Bale, a round bundle or package of goods. 
Bale, to heave or throw water out of a boat. . 
Base, the lowest part or foimdation ; the pedestal of a 

statue. 
Base, low, mean, worthless. 
Base, aW, deep soUndin music. 
Bat, an animal resembling a mouse, with wings of 

sldn or leather.' 
Bat, a kind of club for beating or striking a ball. 
Bat, a portion of the sea encompassed or surrounded 

by the land, except at the entrance. 
Bat, as in the phrase " to stand at bay," properly re- 
fers to a stag bayed in or surrounded by the dogs, 

and obliged to face them by an impossibility of 

escape. 
Bat- WINDOW (usually and perhaps properly Bow-win^ 

dow), a window curving outward, and thereby 

forming a kind of bay or hollow in the room. 

Charta that Common Pleas should no longer fbllow fhe King's ' 
Oourt, Imt 1)6 held in some certain place. — BlackitoiH, 
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Bat, a speoies of the laurel tree. 

Bat, a colour ; as a bay horse* 

Bat, to bark, to bark at ; as to '* bay tbe moon." 

BisATBR, an amphibious animal, called also a CAStoB. 
Beaybr, a hat made of the fur of the beaver oi> ccuUtr^ 
Beaver, the part of a helmet that coretfl the fSice. 

Bill, the beak of a bird. 

Bill, a kind of axe with a Aoo^^ point. 

Bill, a written paper of any kind, as an account of 

money ; a law presented in writing to Farlianient» 

which, when passed, is called an act. 

Blade, the^a^ or cutting part of a knife or weapon. 

Blade, a spire or leaf of com or grass, firom its resem- 
blance to the blade of an instrument. 

B1.ADE, thej^a^ bone of the shoulder ; the broad or flat 
part of an oar. 

Bi^ADB, a sharp^ keen person. Thid applicatioti of 
the term is vulgar. 

B1.0W, a stroke, a sudden calamity. 
Blow, to pufi' like the wind ; to inflate ; to sweU or put 
forth blossoms like a flower. 

Board, 1 a broad piece of timber; a table} the deck or 
floor of a ship. To board a person is to entertain 
him at our board or table. 

Board, a council or con^ni8Bion sitting at the same 
board or tables as ih&^JBoard of Education. 

Box, a kind of shrub or tree. 

Box, a case tit coffer made of wood (propefly box^ 
wood) ; a money chest; a Christmas present. 



1 Board is formed from broad, by the metalliesis of r; as in ifae 
following comiptio&s: Crvb fat owt^ erv4$ fat curdi^ pmt$ for 
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Bo|:» an endpsed or circular seat ; as a box in a theatre ; 

the box of a coach, &c. 
Box, a blow with the~fist or closed hand. 

Brace, (to embrace, to hold tightly,) to bind together. 

BpACE, two or a pair; as a brace of ^artridged. Like 
'the word Couple, hj-ace seems to nave acquired this 
signification firom the ctistom of bracing or cotFLura 
two dogs, or pieces of game togeth^. 

Buff, a sort of leather prepared from the skin of the 

Buffalo, used for waist belts, pouches, &c. 
Bun, the colour of 5tt/f leather, that is, light yellow. 

Butt, a large cask or barreL 

Butt, the mark to be aimed at; aperton al whom jekts 

are aimed or directed. 
Butt, to strike with the head. 

Case, that whioh holds or corers something else$ as a 

hook-case^ a -plUoi^- caee. 
Case, state or condition of things t bs a hard cttse. 
Case, at law ; put for Cause. 

Casbieb, the person who has charge of the cash. 
Cashier, to make void; to dismiss itom oMce. 

Cast, to throw with the hand; to throW &way; to 
throw or pour into a mould or form« 

Cast (the thmg moulded or formed), a model, shape, 
or form. Compare Mouldy p. 69. 

Chase, to hunt, to pursue, to drive aWAy. 

Chase (put for Enchase), to set in a case or 6'ame, as 

a precious stone in gold; to adorn by embossed or 

raised work. . ' 

Ci'UB, a heavv sticky thicker at one end thaa the other ; 
one of the raur suits of earda* 
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C1.DB, to contribute to a common expense in settled 

proportions.1 
Club, an association or society ; as the Tacht Club, 

Comb, an instrument for adjusting the hair. 

Comb, the crest of a cock; so called from its faacki 

resemblance to a comb,' 
Comb, the cavities in which bees deposit their honey. 

CoNsisTEifCT, uniformity or agreement with self. 
Consistency, degree of denseness or rarity ; as boiled 
into the consistency of syrup. 

Corn, seeds or grains which grow in ears, not in pods ; 

gi'ain unreaped. 
Corn, to sprinkle or throw grains of salt on meat ; and 

hence, to salt slightly. 
Corn, an excrescence on the foot, of a corneous or 

horny substance. 

Count, to reckon or compute ; any thing summed up 
or reckoned, as a count in an indictment. 

Count, a foreign title ; an earl ; originally the governor 
or lieutenant of a county. 

Counter, a bench cxr table in a s]^op on which money 

is counted or received. 
Counter, a piece of fictitious money used for keeping 

count or reckoning. 
Counter, contrary to ; as to counter?^. 

Court, the residence of a king, or of his representative; 

the hall or chamber where justice is administered. 
Co^RT, to solicit with courtly attention ; to woo. 
Court, enclosed space before a house, an enclosure. 

1 Club, — *' Plums and directors, Shjlock and his wife, 

Wm ceii5 their testers now to take thj life.''-->i\9)«. 

s Comd.— " Because it standeth lagged like the teeth of a combe, ** 
•aye kMke»,^** From its pectinated indentures.**— JitAnsmi. 
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Craft, trade ;^ manual art or handicraft; and henco, 

art, artifice, cunning.* 
Craft, a amall ship (engaged in craft or trade). 

Craub, a bird with a long beak; also a long bent tube 
^^pT drawing liquor out of casks. 
^lANE, an engine for raising weights ; so called from 
its overhanging shape and capacity to pick up objects. 

Crop, to cut short or close ; to cut or eat the tops oflT.^ 
Crop, that which has been cropped or cut off; tne har- 
vest cut down ; and hence tne produce of ^e field. 
- Crop, the craw or first stomach of birds (which serVes 
the same purpose with them as mastication with us). 

Cross, a kind of gibbet ; the emblem of the Christian 
Religion ; any thing that thwarts or gives annoyance ; 

a trial of patience. 
Cross, to lay one body, or draw one line, across or 
athwart another in the form of a cross* To tr(fss 
the channel is to go across in a straight line ; to cross 
a person is to thwart or cross him in his purpose ; and 
a person disposed to act so, is called cross or peryeksr. 

Crow, a well-known bird. — " To pluck a crow,** would 
be to lose our labour for nothing, for crows are not 
eat4».n ; and hence the phrase (which is now vulgar) 
came to signify to lose our time in disputing about a 
matter of no consequence, even if deeded. This 

- kind of disputation was called by the ftomans de lana 
caprina, that is, a controversy about goats* wool^ or 
- in other words, about n6thing. 

Crow, an iron bar, (with a heak like a crow,) used as a 
lever. Compare Crane, a siphon or tube. 

1 CV«|/t.~" And because he was of the same waf%t he abode with ' 
them, And ^frought/'— jloto xrlii. 8. 

s O^iMMfti^.— **If I forget thee, Jeroaalem, let my right hand for. - 
get her Attuning."— Aolm cxxx^^. 

D 
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(^Bow, ma a cQoki mi freoce to crow or trioniph over. 

Dam, the mother of an animal. jPame is another form 
of the same word, and wa9 formerly used in die same 
sense (mother),^ 

Dam, a bank to confine water. ^^ 

Date of a letter, that is, the time when it was ^ven 

from under our hands ; the time of any event. 
Datb, the fruit of jbhe dat^-tc^e (a spiBcieB of palm). 

Deal, to divide, share, or parcel put ; as to deal cards.' 
Deaii, a division, share, or quantity; as a great; ^^^> 

that is, a great share or portion. 
Deajl, fir or pine planks (pei^aps so called from being 

deah4 or iim4ed pqftaUy from ^ tnmk I ^& c«rds 

from the pach)f *. 

Deal, to trade or traffic ; but properly tp re^H or sell 

in sin^Il portions pr i^i^Witi^s. 

Dear, expensive or costly; much priced or valued. 

Daalu^o, ftMrmerly dearling, meai^s little dear ; as 

gosling means little goose, &o. 
Dba«, a tenaa of endearment, implying highly valued or 



Dec]^, to cover ; to clothe ; to adorn — ^ip the last sense 

peiiaps put for decorated 
Deck, ^le floor pf a ship (that which covers ike hull). 

• " . • 

DfiBEBT, thai which one has deiervtid or merited. (It is 

furm^d thus, deserved, deserv^ bsse&tJ) 
Desebt, to forsake or laave deserted* 

Diet, an assembly • ^ the jGrt^rma^ Diet, J^d for i^iact- 
ing laws, and regulating the mode of gdivemm^t. 

1 In Paradiae Lost Eve is called ^'onivereal I}cm4.** 
" Kot my deserts, but what I f hall dettpff^-rJik^, JD/. 
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Diet, food ot tefifiiek tegulaied b^ th6 i^^ of medi- 
cine ;^ and hence, food genetftfiy. 

Draw^ to drug or draw along ; as a hone does a car. 

«iw (that is, the brush or pencil along the papei*), to 
elineate or |>ortray. 

Engross, to take the grou or whole ; to monopolize.*' 
Enqboss, to copy in ^rosf, or large characters ; as in 
records or law writings." 

£it]^il£ss, io press out; to ntter or send out words) to 

pikJfiotinc6 of declare. 
Express, tO send out or o^ speedily ; a message so sent. 

Fair, a fixed orVated market for buyers and sellers. 
tAjti, pleasing t6 tlie eve of mind ; as a^tV la^y, a/aiV 
day, fair conduct ; also, favourable ; as 9k fair wind. 

F£t£ow, on^ of the stfme society ; ad &feUmB of (College ; 
and hence, an equals a matc?i ; as one cIotc is said to 
b^ tlie feltoxd 6f the othef . This word is also used 
in contempt ; as companion* formerly was. 

FuB, a thread of wire on whkh papers 9lH Mning to 

keep them in order ; a catalogue Or roll ) k line or 

rant of soldiers — To file a bSl is, to put it on the 

fli^ of the coiirt fof tfSl Ifl due ordet*. 

Fius, an iron or steel instfUiMdlit for ttiit^ti^- 

FitB,'fbrmerljr used a^DBFtii: iioMih. (rfoW obsolete.) 

1 "To tut like one that takes diet," (that is, to slbHaAa like one 
eonflned to a preicrQ>ed reffimen, ) — Shakapeare, 

* "All our praises whj should lords mgrws t 
Rise, honest Huse, and sing the man of Ross." 

* "A derk foredoom'd his father's soul to cross. 

Who pens a stanxa wlien he should $ngro$$,**—'Pope, 

* ** Away I scurvy eomp(mUm,**—Shak9peare, * 
i ** For Banliuo's iss^e hare IJOed my mind ; 

Tot thein the graolo«f Ihme«h hsre I niuydttrsd." 
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Fillet, (a little thread,) a slight bandage;* a chaplet 

or band round the head. i 

Fillet, the thick part of a leg of veal; so called from 

being usually trussed with k fillet or slight bandage. 

Flag, the colours or ensign of a ship, &c. W 

Flag, to hang loose; tj? droop; to grow spiritless. 
Flag, a water plant with a broad drooping leaf. 
Flag, a broad kind of stone used for smooth pavement. 

Fold, a double or plait. Twenty-/oZrf means twenty 
doubled, or twipe the number. - Hence mani/bZ^/, 
that, is, maTvy doubled, or very numerous. 

Fold, a place in which sheep are [enfolded) enclosed. 

Foot, as the foot of a man ; the foot of a table ; ihQfo(d 
(or iower part) of a mountain. 

Foot, a measure of twelve inches, such being the sup- 
posed length of therhuman/oof. — See Natl, p. 69. 

Forge, to beat with the hammer into a particular shape 
or form ; to make or form. 

Forge, to fabricate or counterfeit a writing in imita- 
tion of the original; ^ to forge a note, to forge a 
signature. 

Fo¥ND, to lay the ground-yrork oTfound&ivcm ; to build 

or establish ; as to found a city. 
Found, to form by pouring molten metal into a mould, 

as in & foundry (instead of founding metals, we now 

say casting), » 

Fret, to wear away by rubbing ; to wear or eat away ; 
as " a moth fretteth a garment.*' 

» ** What with JiZlets of roses, and JlUets of veal, ^ 
Things garni with lace, and thihgs garni with e^l." 

^ Fudge FamUy, 
s " A second multitade, 
With wondrous Hxt, founded the massy ore." — MUton, 



Fbst, to tease, t6 vex, to irrit&te (A^ inak^ ftiigfy* 
TiLkfi in ^oMtecture, r^i^ed itiid Ortiamefitai 1^(»rk. 

IhtYy to dress food in a frying-pan. 

Fry, a swarm or crowd of young fishes. 

G|ME, sport or &mtii^ement of any kind; as d ganH ot 

nidfdifttfbotBall. 
Game, to play (as a gamester or gamhler) higli. 
Game, animals^ M partridges flndlctfed^ lrhi^4 1^ bdiig 

shot or himted, are 6sad to afibf d g^Hftd <»l^ Hp^rt to 

persons who are ctUed spfj^timem. 

Gt*, & sUdrg of tHp (&n abbtisti^tioil ot JSn^h^). 

Gin, an abbrehriattcm of Geneva, 

Grain, a single seed of corn; and beiice, tttly thing 
v^ iiiiniite ol* sttldil; aS ft gtttin of skit.— See 
* Com, ijage 60. . . . , . 

Gbaik (like scruple^ whieh. originally laeant a tittle 
stone), a small weight* The obain of a body means 
the particles of wJiich it is composed) and hence, the 
texture of cloth ; the temper or constitution of ihe mind. 

Grate, a range of bars, or frame o^ iron ; as a gtate for 
fire, the grating of a window. 

(tbate, to rub against a rough, uneven surface, as to 
grate ginger ; to make a harsh, grating souiid. 

Grave, to ehgriave; to carve oh a hard substailc6. 
Grave, (a hole graved or scooped^ out) for th6 d^. 
Grave, heavy, serious, solemn. 

&RAfcfe, to 6ro]f> 6t feed On gtass. 

GRAzfi, to takfe the tbpd of the hair 6tf Ift ptisiSin^, a^ a 
bullet from a gun- t6 tduch thfe ftkin sUghtly in 
i)assm|. Heiice the expressions, the bullet grmed 
his whiflkerSf ih6 bulkt greeted his arm. 

Ana fltMvMltohtal a Hollow axATB," 

d2 
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Hail, drops of rain fix>zen while falling. 

Hail, to wish health, to salute ; to call to. Hale, 

healthy^ and Heal, to make hale or healthy^ are 

different forms of the same word. 
Hamper, a large basket used for package. 
Hamper, to put obstacles in one's way, to clog "or 

impede, to embarrass. 

Hind, the female of the red deer or stag. 
HiNB, a peasant, a rustic, a boor. 
Hind, as hind legs, \yQhtnd, Hence, hinder, to keep 
hehind or back, to obstruct. Compare to forward. 

Jet, a beautiful black fossiL Hence, the expression, 

**as black as jW." 
Jet, a spout or shoot of water ; to jut out or project. 

Kind, species or sort, as mSixJdnd; mtCnner or way. 

Kind (fond of one's kind^ or Am), congenial, benevo- 
lent. Qompare humane, that is, becoming (or havmg 
the feelings of) a human being. 

Left (that which is leaved, leav'd^ left), not taken ; 

quitted, abandoned. 
Left, as the left hand, that is, the hand which is 

(leaved) left or not used. 

Letter, one of the characters of the alphabet. 
Letter, an epistle (or message communicated by letters 
or written char&ters). 

LiOHT, luminous matter, as the light of the sun, the 
light of a candlei Hence, light, to kindle or pro- 
duce light, as to light the fire. 



^Forward (put for /oreward), to bring b^ore or in front;' to 
advance or promote. 

8 Hence, kimdless, unnatural; as "MndZeM Tillain," applied by 
Hamlet to his uncle, the murderer of his father. Hence, also, 
KiNBLT, natural; as '<the kindlt/ fruits of the earth." 
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Light, not heavy ; unsteady ; not regular in conduct. 
Light, to come down or settle upon ; as to light from 

a carriage ; to l^ht upon one's feet. 
Light, to happen or light upon by chance ; to light as 

birds;, to- light (or alight) as from a carriage. 

Lighten, to make light or less heavy. 

Lighten, to enlighten or illumine ; to flash as lightnijig. 

LiME) viscous or sticky matter, as hhd-lime; mortar or 

cement used in building. 
Lime, a small species of lemon. 
Lime, the linden-tree. 

Line, a string or cord ; any thing extended like a Ihie ; 
as the equinoctial line^ a line of poetry, a line of 
soldiers, a line of conduct. Hence, also, out/zW, 
Zz/t^ament, delineate, lineal, line&ge, &c. 

Line, to put lining (properly lineii) into clothes. 

Link, a single ring of a chain ; any thing connecting ; as 

a link in the evidence ; linking arm and arm. 
Link, a torch, a light. Hence, liuk-hoj. 

Litter, a portable hed or couch ; a palanquin. 
Litter, straw, because used for the bedding of hors^ 

and .other animalsr 
Litter, to scatter things carelessly about like litter. 
Litter, a brood of young ; as the litter of a pig, that 

is, the number farrowed in the litter. 

Lock, a tuft ; as a lock of wool, a lock of hair. 

Lock, an instrument composed of springs and bolts, used 

to fasten, shut up, or confine ; as the lock ot a door, 

the lock of a. canal, the lock of a gun. 

LoTXQ, 98 9, long jovaney, & long time. 
Long, to desire earnestly (to think the time long till 
we possess the object). 
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Lotj A dte, bf tthy thitig liii^ in dedd)tig (^AnO^fij as 

td Cfti^t Msi to d^ftW lo^^. < 
Lot, that which ^crttteil f6 ttnjr.t^e ai) hii dhftnee; 

fbtfctin() Of j»fM^ dsUgfied; ^ a h&ppy /oe, a hard loL 
Lot, a fiaf <i«) of ^^ds, fts if di^aihi bjr lot 
Lot, a proportion of taxes ; as to pay scot and lot 

MaeIi» a Goai of stedl netttork s a bag (ptopefrly one 
made of rneshest like an angler's casting net, or a 
lady's reticu!e% 

Mail-coach or MAHi-PACKltf, the coacli of packet 
which carries or conveys the mail of t>08t hdgi. 

Match, a contest ; a game : also (because the contending 
parCies are supposed to oe equal) one tiiat is eqUdl or 

• suitable to another ; as JoM and hi^ iHf6 ^e well 
' mdlched; these gloves do not match, Itenc6, match- 

less, without ah egiiat oi maich. 
Matc^, any tiling lised for igniting; ftd & ^Itiiall chip ai 
wood dipped in dieted sidphur. 

Mean, th6 middU 6t tnedium ; as •« th^ gtildeh rMim.*' 
Mban,i middlifig (atid heli<:«, fiot ^h) i lo#, bate. Ill 

the meantime means the interm^dtafe time. 
MsAN, to pu^ose or intend ; to signify. 

Mbbt, to come face to face; to conie i^^MHsfi 
Meb¥,^ ebntMeht; |>fopei', ikiitAble. 

MiNUTB, a small or miiute portion of time. 
MiMUTB, a short or brief note. 

MooB, a marsh or i)og* 

MooB, fo iasfen by ahdiora. 4*. 

Ikoos, an African, pro^ly a natiV^' ot Md^Hi(i(^. 

1 "And the mean man ghall t«l»#04Kht dtmm, and tUe BJ^Iy nad 
•kiU be htonbled."— Aa<A t. .15. 

• **It is not meet to despise the poor Inan that haw tmdentiHAog, 
ttfllthflr is H oomMHiem to magnify a sfixfid Ma^.^—JSMM. i. 
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Mortar, a vessel in which things are pounded or 
brayed together; and hence mobtab, cement >used in 
bnildin^, because the sand, lime, &c., are mixed and 
blendea together as if in a mortar, 

MoBTAB, a short, wide cannon for throwing bombs (so 
called &om having some resemblance in shape to an 
apothecary's mortar^. 

Mould, fine, soft earth. Hence, moulder, to turn to 

mould or dust ; to crumble. 
Mould, a form or shape (usually made of mould or 

clay) in which things are cast or modelled. » 
Mould, to grow mouldy or musty. 

Nail, a sharp spike of metal. 

Nail, of the finger. Hence, nail, a measure (from the 
second joint of the finger to the end of the nail) of 
two inches and a quarter. Hand and Foot are also 
used to denote meai^e — See Foot, p. 64. 

Pale, wan, whitish, dim. 

Pale, a stake; an enclosure formed by stakes; any 
enclosure; a district, jurisdiction, or boimdary; as 

' " within the pale,'* " beyond the pale.''* 

Palm, the inner part or palm of the hand ; a hand or 

measure of four inches. — Compare Foot and Nail. 
'Palm, a tree; so called because its leaves, when ex- 
panded, have some resemblance' to the palm or open 
hand ; and because the branches of this tree were 
worn by conquerors, palm came to signify victory, 
triumph. 

Palm, to conceal in the palm of the hand, as jugglers 
and hence, to impose upon by fraud. 

Partial, pertaining only to a^ part; as a partial 

eclipse of the sun. 
Partial, inclined to a particular part; as John is too" 

partial to James, that is, too much disposed to take 

his part, whether right or wrong. 
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FBBcm^afoiif pole) ftroosiforbirdg; AineBsilffalgfM^y 

ft Beiflure of five yards and a half. 
Pbboh^ to light or settla upon tipeireh or bat^k 
Perch, a kind of fish^ 

Pike, a lance or spear iise^ by foot soldiers. 
PifcB, ft voracious fish (perhaps so Called from the ihdrp" 
n6/;«of his snout). 

Pitch, thle resin of the pine inspissaied ; tar. Hence, 

the expression, *' as hlaek as pitcli.*' 
fttcH, io fix ; as Ui pitch the tents^ 
Pitch, to throw headlong, to throw or cast forward, 
PitcH, a certain degree of elevation ; lu at the liighest 

pitch of the voice. 

^OACH, to boil slightly ; as to pdach eggs. 
rdACH, to {poke) bag or ste^ game. 
Port, a gato or entituxed ; a hafbow. PoBit-HoXM in a 
' ship of war are the apertures or doort through which 
the guns are put out. 
PoRt,i hearing, carriage,, mien, demeanour. 
^oRT (wine), an abbreviation of Oporto, 

SHORTER, a gate or doorkeeper. 

PoRTEB, one wiio carries loads for hira. 

PoRTEBf strong beer — ^% favourite drink otporteri* 

PevHB) m weight; kod b^^ause Ajpetmd of iilt«r was 
formerly coined into twenty ^hiUmes^ ^z^enfy efhftUih^s 
are still called a pound, though wy are how •nly 
about one-third of that weight. 

Pottud^ to beat at bhiise with scimething weighty. 

Pound, to imporkndi is to potmd eatilev 

BA!tdE, to set iii A rttak or tO#, tO dispone ift ptOpte ' 

order, to arrange, 
RiiiGB, to rove ftt largd. 

1 "Pridt in bitj^, ddUmob bi fiii ^"^-^fiKoMnNlCfe 
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Rank, strong-sceq^^ rftikei4' 

Rank, a row or line ; a rapge pf subordination ; a de- 
gree of digpity; bighlife. 

Rb4r, to raise op 'fq brigg up, to b?^e^. 
Rbab, to rise up on the }iind legSi §s a ho7*se. 
_Eea« .(or Rer^p), th^t which i^ behind or bapjcvards i 

as the rear rank. 
Reab (or F ilbb), raw, underdone. 

Ropip, a v^pt^mftW pf Btoq© foe4 ifi ^e »9^| Hfid fc^- 
p^use pIappp of d«£^P0 are if^Rf^Uy fp)U»d$;d vpon a 
rock, the term, particularly in Scriptiqr^ hu$ \mn 
used 1iP4^nQte » drfmtce or prot0i^on ; m *• the ra^il 
of Israel." 

RocK| to shake, to agi^te ; as to rock ^ cradle. 

SABXiB, a little animal ; the skin of tbis ^imal (vhiph 

is dark and glossy). 
Sable, dark, black ; as t}ie sable iii|^t. — CaDq>«re the 

figa^ative appUeations of Jet and Fiteh. 

Scaib, a ladder; also a figure (so called from having 
some resemblance to a ladder) in rai^s ezhit^tinff 
the pn^ortions between the represented and euftual 
distances. Henee theeKpressionA, ^'^ on a ^and sealed* 

ScAi.E, to ascend by ladders ; as to fp^/0 ^ V^ls. 
Scale, a« tb(P #aafe pf a fieh; tjig smk of ft birf^ce. 
Scale, to p^-g oy peg! of Jq thin p^rtiplfi? W^ *cff/t'». 

fof, t^ pIm^s tp plac0 or pnt in order i ^ tp ««l a 
^ watch, to «4?^ a ra«spr« to 1^/ the bous^ in order. 
S^, a anmbi^v of things (^ dQWi» %^^im) suited to 
eaoh ptb^r ( ^9 a 9^ §f d»mft> a i(et af fijrp ir«Q«.. 

Shaft, an arrow; any thing lom^ and straight; as the 
shaft of A c«r, tlj# ^yt/t 9f » ve4P99. 
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Shaft, a narrow, deep, perpendicular pit, or opening 
into a mine ; as the shxtft of a niine. 

Shoai., a shallow or sandbank. 

SnoAii, a great number or body ; as a shoal of herrings. 

Sole, a flat fish ; so called from its similarity to the 

sole of the foot, or the sole of a shoe. 
Sole, only or entire ; as '* sole partner of my soul.'* 
Round, any thing audible, a noise. . 
Sound, a shallow sea — such as may be sounded} with 

the plummet; as the Sound of Denmark. Hence 

SOUND, to try, to examine ; as, have you soundedhim. 

on the subject ? 
Sound, healthy, sane; wise; uninjured; as a sound 

mind in a sound body ; safe and sound. 

Spring, to shoot up unexpectedly or imperceptibly, as 
plants; to spring up suddenly, as an elastic body 
when the pressure is removed; to spring or leap 
upon, as a wild beast on its prey. 

Spring, the season in which plants, &c., spring up. 

Spring, a well of water springing up out of the ground. 

Stake, a strong aftcft or post stuck or fixed in the ground. 
Staejb, a wager or pledge — deposited or fixed to await 
the event ; and hence, chance, risk, hazard. 

Stern, (the steering-^l&ce,) the hind part of a ship. 
Stern, austere, harsh. 

Stick, (a long, slender piece of wood,) a staff 
Stick, to fasten or pin against; to adhere to. 

Stock, the trunk or stem of a tree ; so called from 

being stuck or fixed in the ground. 
%ocK, a family or race, in allusion to the stem of a tree. 
Stock, a' stiff band or cravat in which the neck seems 

to be stuck or fixed. 

1 Scmmd. See Acts xxtU. 38, for an illb8trati<m. 
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Stock, fixed quantity or store .of any thing; as stock 
or capital in trade. 

Stock, that part of a musket or gun in which the bar- 
rel is stuck or fixed. 

Stocks, a place of confinement in which the legs of 

offenders 'are stuck. 
Stocks, the frame or timber in which ships are stuck 

or fixed while building. 
Stocks, the public Funds. 

Strain, to squeeze or press ; to press too much or vio- 
lently ; to force or con^^ratn. Uence, to strain one's 
ankle ; to stf-ain a point. 

Strain, a'song or note ; a style or manner of speaking. 

Talent, a weight or sum of money. 
Tajlbnt (from the parable of the Talents), a natural 
gift ; a faculty or power. 

Taper, a waar candle ; a light. 

Taper, (formed like a taper,) conical ; slender. 

Tender, soft, delicate. 
Tender (to extend the arm), to offer. 
Tender (put for attendbr), a small vessel which attends 
upon the fieet, &c. 

Usher, one who stands at the door for the purpose of 
introducing strangers or visiters. 

Usher, an under teacher, or one who introduces or in- 
itiates young scholars in the elements of learning. 

Utter, outer, outward, extreme; as uttermoat. 
Utter, (to give out words,) to speak j (to give out or 
circulate ; as to utter base coin,) to public ; to vend. 
Vault, an arcAed cellar. 
Vault, I to leap in an arched or circular direction. 

, 1 " The fiery darts in flamiiig Tolleys flew, 

And, flying, «a«tt«d either host with flr6.''^JVUtoii. 

B 
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VESBAIi DISIIlIOnOBS. 





WORDS FOB EXEBCI8B. 




applioatwnt o/eaok o/tAeJblUwing. uyot^ds.] 


Address 


Drill 


Mape 


Rest 


Air 
Apparent 


Dun 

Elder 


Mangle 
Meal 


Ring 
Rue 


Art ^ 


Entertain 


Mint 


Rush 


B^ 


Exact 


Mole 


Sack 


Bank 


Fare 


Must 


S 


Bark 


Figure 


Nap 


Baste 


Fine 


Nervous 


Seal 


Beam 


Firm 


Oblige 


Season 


Bear 


Fit 


Order 


See 


Become 


Flock 


Ounce 


Shed 


Beetle 


Foil 


Page 
Pall 


Shrub 


Bill 


Founder 


Size 


Billet 


Ground 


Patient 


.Spirit 


Boot 


Habit 


Peak 


Steep 


Bound 


Hide 


Pen 


Still 


Brasier 


Host 


Pet 


Succeed 


Brook 


Hue 


Pile 


Suit 


Bugle 


Jar 


Pinion 


Swallow 


Calf 


Kennel 


Pole 


Table 


Cape 


Kite 


Post 


Tack 


Card 


Lap 


Prefer 


Tense 


Cataract 


Lawn 


Prune 


TiU 


Charge 


Lay 


Pulse 


ToU 


Collation 


League 


Punch 


Tone 


Corporal 
Crab 


Lean 


Pupil 


Treat 


Let . 


Quarter 


Tumbler 


Cricket 


Lie 


Race 


Turtle 


Crown 


Like 


Rail 


Vice 


Die 


List 


Rent 


Yard , 
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EXERCISES IN ORTHOGRAPHY. 



The chief diiticolties in orthography arise from 
the irregular sounds of the letters in some words, 
and their silence in* others. 

In the Introduction to the author's Dictionary 
the regular and irregular sounds of the letters are 
fully explained/ to which the learner can refer. 

IRBEOULAR SOUNDS OF THE TOWELS. 



A 


Cambridge 


Were 


Finale 


Are 


Thames 


Clerk 


Rationale 


Bade 


Furnace 


Sergeant 


•* 


Have 


Palace* 


Derby 


I. 


Halve 


Image 


Berkley 


Give 


Salve 


^ Village* 


Acme 


JAve 


Shall . 


Climate 


Anemone 


Bird* 


Mall 


Primate* 


Apostrophe 


Dirt 


Pall-mall 




Catastrophe 


Fu-8t 


Ancient 


E. 


Epitome 


Sh- 


Angel 


Ere 


Hyperbole- 


Stir 


Chamber 


There 


Kecipe 
Simile 


Third 


Cambric 


Where • 


Thirty 



1 Both the regular and irreffular sounds of the letters are given in 
the Dictionary under each vowel, diphthong, and consonant in alpha- 
betical order. As an exercise the learner should be required to state 
ivhat would be the regular sound in each of the following cases. 

s And in all venaoeented syllable* ending in aoe, age, and ate. — See 
' paffe 118, No. 10. 

V In words of this class the present tendency is, to l^ve i its own 
■b<nrt vnaoomted swuid, instead of short w or e ; as in birth, mirth, 
virtue, gvd, sqttirt, 

E 2 
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EXERCISES IN OBTHOGRAPHT. 



Thirst 


Respite 
Definite 


Coney 


None 


Fir 


Con'jure 


Nothing 


Birch 


Opposite 
Motive 


Constable 


One 


Dirk 


Covenant 


Oniofi 


Flirt 


Olive" 


Cover 


Other 


Squirt 


Primitive 


Covert 


Oven 


Spirt 


Intuitive" 


CoVet 


Plover 


* Anti(jue 




Covey 


Pomegranj 


Caprice 


0. 


Cozen 


Pommcd 


Chagrini 


Above 


Discomfit 


Shove 


Mimon* 


Affront 


Done 


Shovel 


Pinion 


Among 


Doth 


Sloven 


Auxiliary 


Amongst 


Dost 


Smether 


Incendiary 


Attorney 


Dove 


Some 


Notice 


Bomb 


Dozen 


Somerset 


Justice 


Bombard 


Dromedary 


Son 


Artifice 


Borough 


Front 


Sovereign 


Beffefice> 


Brother 


Glove 


Sponge 


Fertile 


Cochineal 


Govern 


Stomach 


Servile* 


Colander 


Honey 


Thorough 


Juvenile 


Colour 


Hover 


Ton 


Mercantile 


Come 


Love 


Tongue 


Famine 


Comely 


Lover 


Word 


Engine 


Comfit 


Monday 


Work 


Discipline 


Comfort 


Money 


Wonder 


Genuine" 


Company 


Monger 


World 


Practise 


Compass 


Mongrel 
MonI 


Worry 


Promise* 


Comrade 


Worse 


Advertise 


Combat 


Monkey 


Worship 


Disfranchifl€ 


! Comfrey 


Month 


Wort 


Granite 


Conduit 


Mother 


Worth 



1 See under No. 6, pe^ 112, fi>t other words of this class. 

* MMon, In certain situations i takes the sound of MHal y. See 
under T in Uie Dictionary, page t. 

• And in all unaeetfiUed syllables ending in ioe, iU, kie, in, i$$, and 
<««.~>See page 115, No. 12. 
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Ado 


Wolf 


Butcher 


Sugar 


Do 


Woman 


Cuckoo 


Brute 


Move 


Wolsey 


Cushion 


Intrude 


Movement 




FuU 


Prudent 


Movable 


U. 


Pudding 


Rude 


Prove 


Bull 


Pull 


Ruby 


Approval 


Bulfinch • 


Pullet 


True 


Improvable 


Bullet 


Pulley 


Bury 


Lose 


Bullion * 


Pulpit 
Push 


Busy 
Business 


Who 


Bulwark 


Tomb 


Bush 


Puss 


Burial 


Bosom 


Bushel 


Put 


Canterbury 


IBBEOULAB SOUNDS 


OF THE DIPHTHONGS. 


M. 


,AU. 


Draught 


Dearth 


Aphfleresis 


Aunt 


Draughts 


Dread 


Diaeresis 


Askaunt 


Gauge 


Dreamt 


Caesarea 


Askaunce 


Gauorer 


Earl 


Dff»da1u8 


Craunch 


Hautboy 


Early 




Daunt 


Hautgout 


Earn 


AI. 


Haunt 


Cauliflower 


Earth 


Again 


Gaunt 


Laurel 


Ea^est 


Against 


Gauntlet 


Laudanum 


Endeavour 


Said 


Haunch 




Feather 


Saith 


Jaundice 


EA. 


Head: 


Wainscot 


Jaunt 


Bread 


Health 


Waistcoat 


Launch 


Breadth 


Heard 


Plaid' 


Laundress 


Breakfast 


Hearse 


Plaister 


Laundry 


Breast 


Heather 


Raillery 


Maund 


Breath 


Heaven 


Aisle 


Paunch 


Cleanly 


Heavy 


Quay 


Saunders 


Cleanse ^ 


Instead 


Captain 


Saunter 


Dead 


Jealous 


Fountain 


Saunterer 


Dealt 


Jealousy 


Villain ' 


Taunt 


Deaf 


Lead 


Britain* 


Laugh 


Death 


Leant 



> And all xMooomUd syBableB ending in ain, — See page 114. 
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EXK&0ISS8 IN OBTHOQItAPnT. 



Learn 

Leather 

Leaven 

Meadow 

Meant 

Measure 

Pearl 

Feasant 

Pheasant 

Pleasant 

Pleasure 

Read 

Ready 

Realm 

Rehearse 

STeamstress 

Search 

Spread 

Stead 

Steady 

Stealth 

Stealthy 

Sweat 

Thread 

Threat 

Threaten 

Treachery 

Tread 

Treadle 

Treasure 

Wealth 

Wealthy 

Weapon 

Weather 

Team 

Zealot 



Zealous 

Bear 

Bearer 

Break 

Forbear 

Forswear 

Great 

Greater 

Greatest 

Pear 

Steak 

Swear 

Swearer 

Tear 

Wear 

Wewer 

Heart 

Hearten 

Hearth 

Hearken 

EL 
Deign 
Ei^ht 
Feign 
Feint 
Freight 
Heinous 
Heir 
Heiress 
Inveigh 
Neigh 
Neighbour 
Obeisance 
Reign 
Rein 



Skein 


Escutcheon 


Their 
VeQ 


Pigeon 
Widgeon 


Vein 


Geography 


Weigh 


Geometry j 


Weighty 


Theory ' 


Height 




Sleiffk 
Heifer 


EW 


Sew 


Nonpareil 
Forfeit 


Sewer 


Shrewsbury 


Foreign 


Sewer 


Sovereign 


Sewerage , 


EO. 


EX. 


People 


Key 


Jeopardy 


Ley 


Leopard 
Feoff 


Barley 


Valley 


Feod 


Attorney^ 


Yeoman 




Yeomanry 


IE. 


George 


Friend » 


Georgic 


Kerchief 


Galleon 


Handkerchief 


Surgeon 


Mischief 


Sturgeon 


Mischievous 


Bourgeon 


Sieve 


Bludgeon 


Die 


Dudgeon 


Lie 


Gudgeon 


• Pie J 


Dungeon 


Piebald 


Luncheon 


Tie 


Puncheon 


Vie 


Truncheon 


Fiery j 



1 And all tmoMenied syllables ending in ay. —See page 114, No. 10. 
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OA. 

Groat 
Broad 
Abroad 
Cupboard 

OE. 

Canoe 

Shoe 

Does (doth) 

Doe 

Foe 

Hoe 

Toe 

Asaf^tida 

OU. 

Although 

Borough 

Bourn 

Coulter 

Course 

Court 

Courtier 

Concourse 

Discourse 

Dough 

Doughy 

Four 

Fourteen 

Furlough 

Intercourse 

Mould 

Mouldy 

Moult 



Mourn 

Poultice 

Poultry 

Poulterer 

Pour 

Besource 

Shoulder 

Smoulder 

Soul 

Source 

Thorough 

Though 

Adjourn 

Bourgeon 

Chough 

Country 

Couple 

Courage 

Courteous 

Cousin 

Enough 

Flourish 

Grournet 

Housewife 

Journal 

Journey 

Journeyman 

Joust 

Nourish 

Bough 

Boughness 

Scourge 

Slough* 

Southern 

Southerly 



Tough 

Toughness 

Touch 

Touchy ' 

Young 

Youngster 

Younker 

Accoutre 

Amour 

Bouquet 

Bouse 

Bousy 

Capouch 

Cartouch 

Contour 

Could 

Croup 

Croupier 

Gout (goo) 

Group 

Paramour 

Bagout 

BendezYOus 

Bouge 

Boute 

Boutine 

Should 

Soup 

Sou, Sous 

Surtout 

Through 

Toupee 1 

Toupet / 

Tour 

Tourist 



Tourmaline 

Uncouth 

You 

Your 

Youth 

Would 

Wound 

Besought 

Bought 

Brought 

Fought 

Methought 

Nought 

Ought 

Sought 

Thought 

Wrought 

Cough 

Trough 

Lougn 



OW. 

Below 

Bestow 

Blow 

Bow 

Crow 

Flow 

Flown 

Glow 

Grow 

Grower 

Grown 

Growth 



I iSfoH^; that U, when it ■wans th« east tkiii of a Mrpent. 
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KXEB0ISB8 IN O&THOOBAPHT. 



Know 


Stow 


Guerdon 


Guinea 


Known 


Throw 


Conquer 


Guitar 


Low 


Thrown 


Conqueror 


Build 


Lower 


Trow 


Coquet 


Biscuit 


Lowest 




Etiquette 


Circuit 


Mow 


UA. 


Masquerade 


Conduit 


Mower 


Guard 


^ Dialogue 


Harlequin 


Owe 


Guardian 


Demagogue 


Bruise 


Own 


Guarantee 


Catalogue 


Cruise 


Owner 


Quadrille 




Fruit 


Kow 


Piquant 


UL 


Nuisance 


Kower 


Victuals 


Guide 


Recruit 


Show 


Antigua 


Guidance 


Juice 


Slow 




Guild 


Sluice 


Sow 


UE. 


Guile 


Suit V 


Sown 


Guess 


Guise 


Suitable 


Snow 


Guest 


Guilt 


Pursuit 




EXAMPLES OF SILENT LETTERS. 


B 


Doubtful 


Victuals 


Deign 


Climb 


Doubtless 


Victualler 


Feign 


Comb 


Redoubt 




Reign 


Crumb 


Redoubted 


CH. 


Foreign 


Dumb 


Subtle 


Drachm 


Sovereign 


Jamb 


Subtlety 


Schedule 


Sign 


Lamb 




Schism 


Assign 


Limb 


^ C. 


facbt 


Assignee 


Numb 


Abscess 




Assi^ment 


Thumb 


Abscind 


G. 


Consign 


Tomb 


Scene 


Gnat 


Consignee , 


Catacombs 


Scent 


Gnaw 


Consignment 


Hecatomb 


Sceptre 


Gnash 


Design 


Debt 


Scimitar 


Gnarl 


Ensign 


Debtor 


Scissors 


Gnome 


Resign 
Arraign 


Indebted 


Indict 


Gnomen 


Doubt 


Indictment 


Gnostics 


Campaign 



EXKB0I8B8 IK OSTHOaiUPHr. 
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Hesign 


Furlough 


Fought 


Rhinoceros 


Gon(Sgn 


Neighkmr 


Thought 


Rhine 


Thorough 


Wrought 


Rhomb 


Malign 


Plough 




Rhubarb 


Impugn 


Sloc^h« 


H. 


Rhyme 


Oppugn 


Straight 


Heir 


Rhythm 


Poignant 


Eight 


Heiress . 


Catarrh 


Poignancy 


Height 


Herb^ 


Myrrh 


Seignior 


Weight 


Herhagt 


DishabiUe 


Cognisance 
Phlegm 


BUght 
Bright 


Honest 
Honesty 


Shepherd 
Diphthong 


Apophthegm Delight 
Diaphragm Fight 


Honor 
Honorable 


Triphthong 
Asthma 


Paradigm 


Fhght 


Honorary 


Naphtha 


GH, 


Fright 
Li^t 


Hospital 
Hostler 


Isthmus 
Thomas 


Aghast 
Ghost 


Might 


Hour 


Thames 


Night 


HumbU 




Gherkin 


PUght 


Humbleness 


K. 


Burgh 


Kight 


Humour 


Knack 


Burgher 


Sight 


Humorous 


Knapsack 


Although 


Slight 
Tight 


Humorsome 


Knave 


Dough 


Ah 


Knavery 


High 


Wright 
Aught 


Elijah 


Knavish 


Nigh 


Sirrah 


Knead 


Neigh 


Caught 


Sarah 


Knee 


Sigh 


Frauorht 


Micah 


Kneel 


Thigh 


Nau^t 


Rhapsody 


Knew 


Inveigh 
Weigh 


Taught 


Rhetoric 


Knife 


Ought 


Rhetorical 


Knight 


Though 


Bought 


Rheum 


Knit 


Through 


Brought 
Sought 


Rheumatic 


Knives 


Borough 


Rheumatism 


I Knob 














bS 
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BtBKOIBSS IN 


OBTHOGBAPHY. 


Knock 


Falcon 


Psalter 


W. 


KnoU 


Almond ' 


Pseudo 


Wrap 


Knot 


Auln 


Pshaw 


Wrought 
Wreak 


Know 


Alms 


Psyche 


Knowledge 


Balm 


Corpt 


Wreath 


Knuckle 


Calm 


Raspberry 


Wrench 




Palm 


' Sempstress 


Wren 


L. ' 


Palmer 


Redemption 


Wrestle 


Could 


Palmy 


Receipt 


Wrest 


Would 


Qualm 


Ptisan 


Wreck 


Should 


Salmon 


Ptolemy 


Wretched 


Chaldron 


Malmsay 


Prompt 


Wring 


Calf 




Tempt^ 


Wrinkle 


Half 


N. 


Empty 


Wriggle 


Halfpenny 


Autumn 


Symptom 


Wright 


Behalf 


Column 


Sumptuous 


Wrist 


Halve 


Condemn 


Sumptuary 


Writ 


Salve 


Contemn 




Write 


Balk 


Hymn 


s. 


Writer 


Calk 


Limn 


Aisle 


Wrote 


Chalk 


Solemn 


Isle 


Wrong 


Stalk 




Island 


Wrung 


Walk 


P. 


Demesne 


Wry 


Talk 


Psalm 


Puisne 


Answer 


Folk* 


Psalmist 


Viscount 


Sword 


Yolk 


Psalmody 


Viscountess 


Towards 



REGULAR AND IRREGULAR SOUNDS PROMISCTJ- 
OUSLY ARRANGED FOR EXERCISE. 

Bare; are; gave, have; made, bade; valve, salve, 
halve; tall, shall, wall, mall; paltry, palace; falcon, 
falcated, walnut, Alps, although, Albion, Pall-mall; 
blab, swab ; arm, warm, harm, swarm ; that, what. 

Mart, thwart ; bard, ward ; harp, warp ; ran, wan ; 

> Ttmft. — Colloquially fhe pis not pronounced in racb words ; Imt 
on all grave or solenm ocoasioaa it sliould be beard. 
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match, watch ; barrel, quarrel ; waver, water ; anger, 
danger; anchor, ancient, angle, angel; dambcor, cham- 
ber; camphor, cambric, Cambridge; deface, preface^ 
solace, grmiace; chase, purchase; enrage, courage ;'in» 
grate, private, inmate, climate. 

Me, the ; ere, here, there, mere, where ; jerk. Berk- 
ley, perk, clerk; serge, sergeant; herb, Derby; mile, ^ 
simile, tome, epitome, ale, finale. 

Five, give, hive, live, alive, motive; firm, first, shirt, 
dirt, twirl, girl, girth, birth, bird, third ; advice, novice, 
caprice, suffice, oflice, police ; servile, defile, profile ; 
grin, chagrin; decline, combine, engine, machine; pro- 
mise, premise ; respite, despite, granite ; basin, bom- 
basin; valid, invalid; basis, glacis. 

Cove, dove, love, move ; bomb, tomb, rhomb ; bor- 
row, borough; dome, come, cone, done, gone; donkey, 
monkey'; bone, none, one, tone; drove, prove, shove; 
hovel, shovel; tome, some; cord, word; sorry, worry; 
dose, lose, hose ; no, do ; blossom, bosom. 

Bulk, bulwark, bulge, bullion ; brush, bush; bureau, 
bury, burlesque, burial; bustle, busy, buskin, busi- 
ness ; fulfil, ralsdme, fulness, fulminate ; puddle, pud- 
dine ; put, putty ; suggest, sugar. 

Gain, again, bargain, maintain; aid, said; faith, 
saith; swain, wain, wainscot; waist, waistcoat; paid, 

Elaid; sailor, rail, raillery, aisle; fiiult, aunt, vaunt, 
lurel, laugh, gauge, hautboy; plead, bread; heath, 
heather ; ear, bear, earth, heaxth. 

Deceit, forfeit; heinous, heifer, inveigh, inveigle, 
neighbour, neither, freight, height, feint, sleight, non- 
pareil; people, jeopardy, yeoman, George, geography, 
talleon; sew, sewer; prey, key, convey, vdley; held, 
end, fiiend, mischief; throat, groat, load, broad, cup. 
board; food, flood, brood, blood, poor, door, moor, floor. 
Although, bough, chough, dough, enough, furlough, 
cough, hiccough, slough, tough, plough, trough, roughs 
hough/ lough, shough, thorough, though. 
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WOBD8 ENDING IN le. 

Wordfl ending in ie* are pronounced as if they 
ended in el, and hence there is a disposition to speU 
such words as they are pronounced ; as appel for 
apple, apostel for apostle. 

As a general rule it may be laid down that all 
the words of this class now end in le, except the 
following^ and perhaps one or two others. 



Angel 
Barrel 
Bevil 
Bushel 
Camel 
Cancel 
^ Chancel 
Channel 
Chapel 
Chamel 



Chisel 

Cudgef 

Damsel 

Drivel 

Flannel 

Funnel 

Gospel 

Gravel 

Grovel 

Hazel 



Hovel 


Ravel 


Kennel 


Revel 


Level 


Rowel 


Lintel 


Shovel 


Model 


Snivel 


Morsel 


Swivel 


Novel 


Tunnel 


Panel 


Trammel 


Parcel 


Travel 


Pommel 


Tinsel 



WORDS ENDING IN re. 

Similar observations apply to words ending in 
re; that is, they are liable to be confounded in 
spelling with words ending in er. 

Except the following, all the words of this class 
now end in er.* 

Accoutre Calibre Livte Maugre 

Acre Centre Lucre Massacre 

Autre Fibre , Lustre Meagre 

I See fhe obserrations on the anomalous terminations l» and re in 
the Introduction to the author's Dictionary, page iii. 

* In old authors we'find orMtrtf, diametrey dUoitrtt ditordre, tikam^ 
bre, chap&e, tihartre, moiwtre, Hgre, Ao, Miltpn, and even later an- 
thors. Wrote osnter, Mspter, and tepvMieir, Pope has *' tceptertA Uny," 
—See the ohserrations r^erred to in the preceding note. . 
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Mediocre Ochr^ Saltpetre Spectre 

Metre Ogre Sabrg Sepulchre 

Mitre Orchefitre Soml^pe Theatre 

Nitre Reconnoitre Sceptre Vertebre 

EXERCISfiS. 

Abel, able; angle, angel; grapple, chapel; frizzle, 
chisel ; medal, mettle ; model, noddle ; eager, meagre ; 
enter, centre; auger, maugre; sober, sabre. 

DOUBLE SOUNDING CONSONANTS. 

In the following, and similar words the middle 
consonant has, from the accent falling upon it, a 
double sound,* and hence there is a liability to 
double it in the spelling. 



Agate 
Alum 


Capital 


Cynic 


Grovel 


Cavil 


Damage 
Damask 


Habit 


Atom 


Cherish 


Harass 


Balance 


Chisel ■ 


Deluge 


Havoc 


Banish 


City 


Desert 


Hazard 


Baron 


Civil 


Develop 


Homage 


Bevil 


Civet 


Dragon 


Honor 


Bevy 


Claret 


Drivel 


Honest 


Bigot 


Clever 


Elegant 


Honey 
Hovel 


Blemish 


Closet 


Fagot 


Bodice 


Colony 


Famine 


Hover 


Body 


Comet 


Felon 


Lavish 


Botany * 


Conic 


Flagon 


Level 


Bury 


Copy 


Forest 


Levy 


Busy 
Cabm 


Coral 
Cover 


FnSic 


Limit 
Linen 


Calico 


Covert 


Gamut 


Lizard 


Camel 


Covet 


Granite 


Malice 


Canon 


Credit 


Gravel 


Manor 




iSe«RuleII.,page89« 
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Many 

Medal 

Memory 

Melon 

Menace 

Metal 

Merit 

Minute 

Misery 

Model 

Modest 

Money 

Moral 

Never 

Novel 

Oven 

Palace 

Palate 

Parish 

Pavilion 

Pelican 

Peril 



Pity 


Senate 


Tepid 


Pivot 


Separate 


Tonic 


Planet 


Seraph 


Topic 


PoHsh 


Sever 


Travail 


Prelate 


Shadow 


Traverse 


Privy 


Shekel 


Travel 


ProvQSt ' 


Sheriff 


Tropic 


Quiver 


Sirup 


Valance 


Rabid 


Sloven 


Valid 


Rapid 


Snivel 


Valet 


Ravage 
Ravel 


Spavin 


Vapid 


Spigot 


Venom 


Rebel 


Spirit 


Venue 


ReUsh 


Steril 


Vermilion 


Revel 


Stomach 


Very 


River 


Study 


Vigour 


Rivet 


Swivel 


Visit 


Rigour 


Talent 


Vizard 


Talon • 


Wa^n^ 


Salary 


Tenant 


Widow 


Satin 


- Tenon 


Wizard 


Scholar 


Tenor 


' Zenith 



EXSACISES. 



Allow, alum; appointment, apartment; ballad, ba- 
lance; banner, banish; city, ditty; commit, comet; 
dismissal, commiserate ; maggot, fagot ; fellow, felon ; 
haiTow, harass ; linnet, linen ; mallet, malice ^ manner, 
nlanor; meddle, medal; million, vermilion; Ellen, 
melon; noddle, model; pillion, pavilion; pity, pittance; 
bigger, rigour; gallery, salary; pennant, tenant; merri- 
ment, merit ; wherry, very. 



^ Wagon. This word is now usually spelled with two ^s, but 
erroneously. There is no more reason f6r doubling the g in wagon 
than there is in dragons, or any similar word. This is a proof of the 
utaity of this rule. 
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PRACTICAL RULES FOR SPELLING. 

I. As a general rule, y^ when its place may be 
supplied by t, is nQt to be written except at the end 
of a word.^ Hence, when y is advanced from that 
position, by the addition of a letter or syllable, it 
is changed into i. This change is exemplified by 
the formation of the plural of nouns; the persons, 
past tenses, and past participles of verbs ; and the 
comparison of adjectives ; as a cry, the cries; I cry, 
thou cri-est, he cri-esorcri-eth, cri-ed; holy, holi-er, 
holt-est. It is also exemplified by the addition of 
the AFFIXES or terminations, cr, a/, fvly fy, less, ly, 
ment, ness,' able, ance, ant, om^ &c.; as try, tri-er, 
tn'-ai; pity, piti-ful, piti-less; glory, glori-fy, 
glori-ous; holy, holi-ness, holi-day;* merry, merri- 
ment; comply, compli-ance, compli-ant; envy, envi- 
able, envi-ous; many, mani-fold, kt. 

JExceptions, — 1. In such cases y retains its form 
when it is part of a diphthangt which occurs in all 
words ending in ay,*eyt oy, or uy; asindav, da^; be- 
tn^, betrays, betrayed, betrayer, betrayal; attorney, 
attom^s; convey, conveys, conv^ed, conv^ance; b&y, 

* Except in Greek and foreign words, as tpttem, iyrcmt, myrrh, al. 
afcymyi &o. In these instances y is not the representative of i, but of 
a different letter, namely the Greek uptHon, or short u. 

s The y is usually retained in the following words, nay, sbt, slt, 
when LT or ness is added; as dry-ly, dry-ness, &c. 

3 In the words bbautt, boumtt, outt, pitt, and plbmtt, i has 
been changed into e before the termination <m»; as beauteous, boun. 
tsous, dutsous, piteous, and plenteous. 

^LiKg, pojft ioff, and their compounds rc^pak wi«(i|, &o., follow 
Um geaorai rote when ed or d is added, as laii, ptM, taU, ¥it^aid, 
HHMldi &C. But the exception preyaili in lay$r, pa^/9r, jM|MUd^ 4«» 
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boys, boyish ; destroy, destroys, destroyeth, destroyed, 
destroyer ; buy, buys, bttyeth, buyer. 

2. For an obvious reason, y retains its form when 
followed by the participial termination ing; as inmag- 
nify-ing, carry-ing, accompany-ing. 

3. For the sake JDf distinction, y. is properly used for 
t in such names as Taylor, Smyth, &c. 

4. In proper names pluralized, y retains its form, as 
the Henrys, the Ponsonbys.* 

BXERCI8B8 ON THB RULE AND THE EZGEFTIONS PBOMI8- 
Gn0U8I.T ABRANGBD. 

1 . Spell or torite the plural form of each of the following 

nouns. 

Ally, alley, army, abbey, baby, beauty, berry, chim- 
ney, body, donkey, copy, essay, dainty, dairy, jockey, 
journey, daisy, eddy, kidney, fancy, ferry, turkey. 

Lamprey, money, fury, hobby, gipsy, jelly, jury, 
monkey, lady, lily, pulley, puppy, penny, pony, joy, 
poppy, reply, toy, valley, ruby, study, convoy, volley. 

Ability, attorney, comedy, gallery, galley, academy, 
efligy, apology, envoy, embassy, atrocity, turnkey, 
necessity, villany, propensity, ma^stracy, incendiary, 
tourney, seminary, eccentricity, whimsey. 

2. Spell or unite the second and third persons^ present 

tense,* and the present and pa^t participle of each qf 

the following verbs Or, in other woras, jom to each 

example the terminations est, eth, ino, and ed, 
making the necessary changes. 

Ally, apply, allay, carry, dry, defy, deny, pray, decay, 
espy, fancy, fry, defray, display, pity, convey, pry, ply, 
obey, essay, annoy, rally, tarry, try, survey, descry, 
employ,- delay, supply, stray, convoy, portray, enjoy, 

1 The proper name /9ie%, howerer, follows the general nile, aa 
"the King of the two SieiUu," 

s The learner should note that in all regidar verbs the past («Mi0 
and jNM( jMrMoif^ are alike. 
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purvey, vary, deploy, amplify, indemnify, multiply, 
occupy, prophesy, supply, buy^ buoy, typify. 

3. Spell or vorite the comparative and superlative forms 

of each of the following adjectives J 
Busy, easy, priddy, happy, lonely, lovely, merry, 
ready, greedy, silly, speedy, tidy, rosy, lively, stately, 
shady, lucky, noisy, lofty, lazy, clumsy, ugly, worthy. 

4. To the following words add anu of the terminations 

mentioned in the rule which are applicable, mahing 

the necessary changes. 
Beauty, fancy, mercy, ally, deny, comply, .annoy, 
carry, bury, pity, busy, giddy, enjoy, greedy, ready, 
rely, convey, bounty, penny, duty, defy, glorjr, ply, 
play, plenty, vary, merry, lovely, silly, sprightly, 
stately, lazy. Injury, ugly, study, harmony, employ, 
accompany, victory. 

II. Monosyllables and words accented on the 
last syllable, ending with a single consonant preced- 
ed by a single vowel, double the final consonant 
when they take an additional syllable beginning 
with a vowel.' # 

This rule is exemplified by the formation of the per- 
sons and participles of verbs, the comparison of adjec- 
tives, and by words formed from verbs, nouns, and ad- 
jectives by the addition of affixes or terminations 

1 AdJectivM of two or more sjllables are generally compared by 
prefixing the adverbs more and moil, or U$s and leatL Adjectives of 
two syllables, however, ending in y or e may be compared either 
ways ; that is, by er and est, or by more and mott; as bust, busier, 
busiest, Ac. 

> The reason of this rule is obvious. The duplication of the final 
consonant in such cases preserves the prpnunciation of the original 
word. If the 5 were n6t doubledjn rdb-bed, for example, we would 
have not only'a different pronunciation (robed), but also a different 
word (namely, the past tense of the verb robe). Again, " a good hat- 
ter** would to the eye bcv "a good ikoter," if the e were not doubled. 
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begi^mng with a vowel ; as bob, rob-^est, rob-6eth» 
rob-Jed, rob-6ing. rob-fter, rob-&ery; sin, sin-nest, 
sin-neth, sin-ned, sin-ning, sin-ner ; bebbl, rebel-Zest» 
rebel- Zeth, rebel-Zed, rebel-Zing, rebel-Zion, rebel-Zious ; 
COMMIT, comnait-test, commit-teth, commit-/ed, com- 
mit- dng, commit-fal, commit-fee. 

Big, big-g-er, big-^est ; eej?, red-fl?er, red-<Zest, red- 
diah ; slim, slim-mer, slim-mest ; thin, tbin-ner, thin- 
nest, thin-nish ; fat, fat-^er, fat-^est, fat-rish- 

Beg, beg-g'ar, beg-^ary, beg-garly; gun, gun-ner, 
gun-nery; stop, -stop-page, stop-jole;^ slip, slip-pery, 
8lip-jt?er ; pot, pot-fage, pot-fer, pot-tery ; bub, rub-feer, 
rub-6ish ; glad, glad-rfen i sad, sad-</en ; wit, wit-<y, 
wit-tier, wit-tiest, wit-deism. 

Exceptions 1 . In words ending with Z' preceded by 

a single vowel, the final consonant is usually doubled in 
such cases as the abovet though accented on the first 
syllable; as travel, travelZed, travelZing, travelZer; 
COUNSEL, counseled, counselZing, counselZor; libel, 
libelZed, libelZing, libelZous ; modeiI, modelZed, model- 
Zing, modelZer; duel, duelZing, duelZist, &c. 



1 The tennination le is equivalent to el, and was formerly so written. 
See Introduction to the Dictionary, page ill., note 6. 

< The "liquid*' nature of the letter I, and'the orthography of the . 
French words from which the most of these terms are immediately 
derived, account for, and perhaps sanction, these anomalies ; but 
there is no such excuse for doubling the p in gallopped, gallopping, 
worshipped, worshipping, worshipper, gossipping, Alc 

In most of J;he American printed books, it may be observed that 
these exceptions are not admitted. The following are Webstek^s 
observations on the subject :— " We observe in all authors, ballotting, 
bevelling, levelled, travelled, cancelled, revelling, rivalling, worship- 
ped, worshipper, apparelled, embowelled, libelling, and many others 
in wliich tiie last consonant is doubled, in opposition to one of the 
oldest and best established rules in the language. Nouns formed 
from such verbs shouldbe written with a single consonant, Mjevoder, 
traveler, worshiper. What should we say to a man who shenld 
write aidUtar, gardnmert labarr^," isoj 
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Drhrel 


Label 


Quarrel 


Duel 


Laurel 


Ravel 


Embowel 


Level 


Travel 


Enamel 


Libel 


Revel 


Equal 


Marshal 


Rival 


Gambol 


Marvel 


Rowel 


Gospel 


Model 


Shovel 


Gravel 


Panel 


Shrivel 


Grovel 


Parcel 


Snivel 


Handsel 


Pencil 


Tassel 


Jewel 


Pistol 


Trammel 


Kennel 


Pommel 


Unkennel 



WOB]>» ENDING IN I WHICH DOUBLB THE FINAL CON- 
SONANT CONTRARY TO THE BULE. 

Apparel 

Bevel 

Bowel 

Cancel 

Carol 

Cavil 

Channel 

Chisel 

Counsel 

Cudgel 

Dial 

Dishevel 

Exceptions. — 2. In the words woollen^ worshipped, 
worshipping, worshipper, biassed, and unbiassed, the 
final consonant is doubled contrary to the rule. 

EXERCISES ON THE RULE AND THE EZCEFTION8 PBO- 
inSCUOUSLT ARRANGED. 

1. Spell or write the second and third persons present 

tense, and the past and present participles of each 
of the following verbs — Or, in other worasj join 
to each example the terminations est, -eth, inc., 
and ED, making the necessary changes. 
Daub, stab, ai4» nod, brag, rage, drop, droop, seem, 
8wim, pin, pain, blot, float, spur, wag, wage, abet, abate, 
allot, ballot, compel, counsel, begin, retam, bedim, con- 
temn, repel, repeal, libel, annul, annex,^ revel, reveal, 
demur, murmur, limit, omit, proffer, prefer, ustorp, re- 
gret, rivet, pocket, coquet, visit. 

2. Spell or write the comparative and superlative forms 

of each of the following adjectives. 

Big, large, glad, grand, sad, bold, brief, frail, dim, 
deep, dun, green, thm,- lean, red; black, dear, poor, ^ot, 
stout, fat, ^eat, proud, grim, vain, broad, mad, warm. 

1 Anne», — Note that x is eqtdvalent to Ueo coiuonants {h •). 
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3. To the following words uitUe, any of the affixes, 
which will exemplify either the rule or the except 
tione (such as ei>, en, er, est, eth, ert, ing, 
I8H, age, al, t, &c.) 

Rub, mad, bag, gauge, beg, bid, sad, broad, pot, gun, 
rook, nun, station, lot, wag, crag, wage, shrub, mud, 
bog, stop, stoop, soot, wit, quit, nd, in, up, cheap, run, 
sun, rain, fin, fen, gum, gloom, fun, rheum, dog, log, 
cot, cut, snug, fop, sleep, hap, thin, lean, hot, sleep, 
scrag, drum, wood, wool, wait, wet, abet, abut, batton, 
begin, complain, repel, repeal, combat, duel, regret, 
bigot, rivet, remit, limit, libel, dispel, pocket, coquet, 
gossip, worship. 

The following list contains almost all the verba 
which double the final consonant, in accordance with 
the rule : — 



Abet 


, Bob 


Abhor 


Bog 


Abut 


- Blur 


Acquit 


Brag 


Admit 


Bud 


Allot 


Cabal 


Annul 


Cap 


Appal 


Chap 


Aver 


Char 


Bag 


Chip 


Bar 


Chop 


Bed 


Clap 


Bedim 


Clog 


Beg 


Clot 


Begin 


Cog 


Bet 


Commit 


Bestir 


Compel 


Bid 


Con 


Blab 


Concur 


Blot 


Confer 



Control 


Dot 


Coquet 


Drag 


Cram 


Drip 


Crib 


Drop 
Drub 


Crop 


Cup 


Drug 


Cut 


Drum 


Dab 


Dub 


Dam 


Dun" 


Debar 


Embed 


Defer 


Emit 


Demur 


Enrol 


Deter 


Entrap 


Dig 


. Equip 
Excel 


Din 


Dip 


Expel 


Dispel 


Extol 


Distil 


Fag 


Dog 


Fan 


Don 


Fib , 
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Fit 

Flag 

Flap 

Flit 

Flog 

Fob 

Forestal 

Forget 

Fret 

Fulfil 

Fur 

Gab 

Gad 

Gag 

Gem^ 

Get 

(rlut 

Handsel 

Hap 

Hem 

Hop 

Hug 

Hum 

Immit 

Impel 

Incur 

Infer 

Instal 

Instil 

Inter 

Intermit 

Inthral 

Jam 

Japan 

Jar, 

Job 

Jut 



Ken 


Prefer 


Skin 


Knit 


Prop 


Skip 


Knot 


Propel 


Slam 


Lag 


Pun 


Slap 


Lap 


Put 


Slip 


Let 


Quit 


Slit 


Lop 


Ram 


Slur 


f-^g 


Rap 


Smut 


Man 


Rebel 


Snap 


Manumit 


Recur 


Snip 


Map 


Refer ' 


Snub 


Mar 


Refit ^ 


Sob 


Mat 


»Re^et 


Sop 


Mob 


Remit 


Span 


Mop 


Repel 
Rid 


Spar 


Nab 


Spin 


Net 


Rig 


Spit 


Nib 


Rip 
Rob 


Split 


Nip 


Spot 


Nod 


Rot 


Sprig 


Occur 


Rub 


Spur - 


Omit 


Run 


Squat 


Pad 


Scan 


Stab 


Pat 


Scar 


Star 


Patrol 


Scrub' 


Stem 


Peg 


Seud 


Step 


Pen 


Set 


Stir 


Permit 


Sham 


Stop 


Pin 


Shed 


Strap 


Pip 


Ship 


Strip 


Pit 


Shop 


Strut 


Plan 


Shrug 


Stub 


Plat 


Shun 


- Stud 


Plod 


Sin 


Stun 


Plot 


Sip 


Submit 


Pop 


Sit 


Sum 


Pot 


Skim 


Sun* 
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Ted 


Trap 


War 


Thin 


Trepan 


Wed 


Throb 


Trim 


Wet 


Thrum 


Trip 


Whet 


Tin 


Trot 


Whip 


Tip 


Tug 


Whiz 


Top 


Twit 


Win 


Transfer 


Wad 


Wot 


Transmit 


Wag 


Wrap 



Sup 

Swap 

Swig 

Swim 

Swop 

Tag 

Tan 

Tap 

Tar 

III. When words ending with double I are com- 
pounded with others, — or when the termination 
ness, less, ly, orful is affixed, one I should be omitted; 
as a^reatdj, aZ-beit, aZ- though, almost, altogether, 
with-al, xm-til, chU-hhin, dul-nesa, skU-leas, fid-\j^ 
/W-fil, wil-ixA ; 6w^rush, hel-lrj, e^bow, &c. 

Exceptions. -^The exceptions to this rule are nume- 
rous and contradictory. In Johnson's Dictionary, for 
example, we find miscaZZ and recaZ, enroZZ and unroZ, 
t^^^fare and fareu;^ZZ, jinwell and welcome. Again, we 
find dis^i'Z and mstil with one Z, while fore^^aZ/ and in- 
stall are written with two. Johnson also omits one of 
the Z's in the compounds of hell, as belmsLn, belfouuder,^ 
Z>eZmetal, belvf ether ; while he retains both in the com- 
pounds of fall; as hefall, he/ell, downfall^ yraterf all. 

At present tfie practice is in favour of the general 
rule. In the following words however, and a few others, 
the two Z*s are still retained : aZZspice, farewell, unwell, 
illness, shrillness, smallness, stillness, stillborn, stilUife, 
tallness, downhill, hefall, hefell, downfall, water/aZZ, 
under^eZZ, mzVZstone, wiiZZrace, &c 

IV. When an affix or termination, beginning 
with a vowel, is added to a word ending with e, the 

I When tlie two words are not incorporated the two Vb 9x% it* 
tained; m UU-metaX, belUbunder, iMd-being, ¥Mtt4aYQva^ 4foi. 
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t should be omitted ; as cwre^ cur-ABLE; sense, sens- 
IBLB ; love, lov-rxG ; convince, convinc-iSQ ; slave, dav- 
ish; rofftie, rogvriBB.; stone, ston-Y; connive, conniv- 
ancb; arrive, arriv-AL; desire, desir-ovB, &c. 

JExceptions.^^\, The e, if preceded by cor g soft, 
must (m order to preserve ^e prpnunciation) be re- 
tained before the postfix, asle ; as in peace, peace-a&Z« ; 
service, seiYice-able ; charge, charge-a62«; change, 
chsxige-able,^ &c. 

Exceptions — ^2. In verbs ending in ie, ye, oe, and 
ee, the e is retained before ing ; as hie, hieing ; vie, 
vising; dye, dyeing;^ eye, eyeing; shoe, shoemg ; hoe, 
ho<?ing ; see, 8e(?ing ; agree, agreeing : also, in singe, 
singeing ; swinge, swingeing." 

EZEBCISES ON THE RUI^ AND THE EXCEPTIONS. 

To the following words unite any of the affixes which 
will exemplify either the rule or the exceptions. 

Admire, advise, adore, agree, arrive, bile, bnitc, 
carouse, conceive, contrive, deplore, desire, dispose. 
dye, endure, excuse, eye, fame, flee, fuse, grieve, guide, 
hie, hoe, imagine, impute, knave, manage, move, uerve, 
notice, observe, palate, peace, pore, propose, pursue, 
reverse, rate, see, shoe, singe, swine, swinge, tame, 
thieve, trace, value, white, wise, reconcile. 

V, When an affix or termination, beginning with 
a consonant, is added to a word ending ^ith e, the 
e is retained; as in pale, 'psle-ness; sense, aenae-less; 
dose, dose-ly; peace, peac<^;/^«/,• allure, allure-men^ 



1 Johnson and Walker retain the « in inoee-able and move-ablcs, 
but there ia no reaaon for this exception, particularly as the former 
•xcludet « from <mino«>able. 

* If the>« were omitted in' d^M^, «in(«<N^ and noii^eiiy, these 
words would be confounded with dying, tinging, and ttoingittg* 
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Exceptions — Dite,dvL'ly; true, tm-ly; awe, Aw-ful; 
judge, mdg-meni; abridge, ahridg-ment; 'whole, wnol-fy ; 
lodge, iodg-ment; acknowledge^ acknowledg-wwn^^ 

To the following words join any of the affixes which will 
exemplify either the rule or the exceptions. 

Like, life, wise, due, care, engage, rude, shame, tame, 
true, spite, advance, lodge, base, name, home, whole, 
waste, encourage, hoarse, shape, mere, wake, awe, 
abridge, induce, judge, entice, acknowledge. 

VI. Except in monosyllables, as pack, peck, 
block, the k final is now generally omitted, particu- 
larly in words ending in ic. « 

Exceptions, — The h final is retained in the following 
words, and perhaps a few others: arracA, barracA, 
ransack, pincnbac^, buUocA, cassock, haddock, hemlock, 
hillock, paddocA ; also in proper names, as FredericA, 
PatricA, LimericA, Warwick, BrunswicA, &c. It must 
also be restored in the past tense and participles of 
verbs ending in ic; as in frolicked arid frolicking from 
frolic; trafficked and trafficking from traffic, &c. 

The following words, and several others of the 
same class, are, in Johnson's Dictionary, aiid even 
in Walker's, written with the kjlnal. In all such 
words modem usage has omitted tl\e k final :^ — 



I Johnson excludes e from cftort-ness, but retains it in oAoctMy. 
WAlker excludes e from both, writing cha«t-nes8, chaat-ly. Usage, as 
well as reason, is against these exceptions. 

s Even the learning and authority of Johnson are unable to control 
custom. He has laid it down as a principle that no English word 
can end with the letter o. In this case custom is right ; for fc in such 
a position is perfectly useless, either as regards the orthography or 
etymology. 
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Pedantick 

Poetick 

Prolifick 

Prophetick 

Physick 

Publick 

Relick 

Satirick 

Specifick 

Statistick 

Tacticks 

Terrifick 

Tonick 

Tunick 



VII. ^8 the diphthongs ei and ie have the same 
sound in the terminations eive and ieve, the learner 
is'sometimes at a loss to know whether thee or the 
i should come first. As a general rule, it may be 
laid down that ei in such cases follows c, and ie any 
other consonant. 



Acrostick 


Ecstatick 


Hysterick 


Angelick 


Electrick 


Intrinsick 


Aquatick 


Elastick 


Logick 


Athletick 
Atlantfck 


EUiptick 
Emetick 


Lyrick 
Magnetick 


Asphaltick 


Epick 


Majestick 


Co nick 


>ixtrinsick 


Mechanick 


Cosmetick 


Fabrick 


Mimick 


Critick 


Fanatick 


Mnemonicks 


Cubick 


Fantastick 


Musick 


Despotick 


Forensick 


Narcotick ' 


Dramatick 


Frolick 


Optick 


Eccentrick 


Gigantick 


P^nick 


Ecliptick 


Harmonick 


Pathetick 



EXAMPLES. 



Conceive 
Deceive 

Achieve 
Belief 
Believe 
Brief 



Receive 
Perceive 

Chief 
Fief 
Grief 
Grieve 



Conceit 
Deceit 

Lieve 
Sieve 
Reprieve 
Retrieve 



Receipt 
Ceiling 

Thief 
Thieve 
Mischief 
Mischievous 



VIII. In writing words commencing with the 
prefix Dis or mis, mistakes are sometimes made, 
either by the omission or insertion of an $. This 
may be easily avoided, by considering whether the 
word to which dis or mis is prefixed, begins with s. 
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If 80^ of course the 8 mnst be retained; as in dis- # 
solve, T^ia-sipatef uiB-speU, KiB-shapen^ &c. 



Disappoint 



Disarm 
Dissect 
Disease 
Dissembler 



EXAMPLES. 

Dishonest 

Dissent 

Disseminate 

Distinguish 

Dissuade 

Dissyllable 



Misspend , 

Miscnievous 

Misstate 

Mistake 

Misconstrue 

Misdemeanour 



BTTHOLOGY USEFITL IN SPELLING. 

As KTTHOLOOT is a safe guide in many cases ol 
doubtful OBT^oa&APHY, the pupil, even with this 
view, should be made well acquainted with the 
Prefixes, A fixes, and Boots, which enter so largely 
into the composition of English words.* The fol- 
lowing are examples : — 

1. The prefixes db andni are frequently confounded 
in spelling by persons ignorant or heedless of the differ- 
ence between their meanings. 

' EXAMPLES. 

Depend Degrade Despair Deliver 

Digest Digit Dilute Dilapidate 

Decease Descend Delude Despatch 

Disease Diverge Divide Dilacerate 

2. Words beginning with the prefixes pre or pro are 
sometimes confounded ur spellij^, and even in pronuu' 
ciation; as precede and proceed, |>rescribe and prv 
scribe, proposition and /jroposition. Such errors may 
be avoided by attending to the distinction between the 
prefixes prtB and pro, and the consequent difference 
between the meaning of the words to which they are 



See page 166 ; and for a more copious collection, the Introdue* 
tion to tlie author's English Dictiooary. 
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* preiixed.— ^e Prae and Prot and the other Latin 
Prefixes, commencing at page 145. 

3. In several words beginning Tnth the prefix ^, 
BM, iN»or nc, usage has not decided whether e or i 
should be written. In all such cases we should be 
guided by the etymology of the word.* Thus inquire 
should be preferred to enquire, because it is immediately 
derived from the Latin inquiro; and enclose should be 
written rather than tnclosci because it is derived from 
the French enclos — Or generally, in all such cases en or 
em is to be preferred to in or im, except when the 
word in question is immediately derived from the 
Latin, or when it is used in a legal or special sense ; 
as ** the Incumbered Estates Court; *' ** the Atlas In' 
surance Company ; *' to insure one's life. 



Encage 

Enchain 

Enchant 

Encounter 

Encroach 

Encumber 



EXAMPLES. 

Endorse Embark 



Enroll 

Enshrine 

Entangle 

Entomb 

Embalm 



Embay 

Embed 

Embellish 

Embezzle 

Embody 



Embosom 

Emboss 

Embrace 

Embroil 

Employ 

Empoverish 



4. In some of the affixes or endings of words similar 
mistakes in spelling are liable to be made ; as between 
ABLE and iBLE, ANCE juid ENCE, A^T and ENT,^ 8ION and 
TioN. In all such cases a knowledge of the Latin boot 
or AFFIX from which the word is formed, will, generally 
speaking, enable us to decide whether a or t, a or e, 

1 When the obthoobapht of a word is doubtftd, that is, when 
custom or authority is divided, xttholoot and analogy should 
decide. Hence, cosiplete, and not coupleat, is the proper ortho- 
graphy, because derived from the Latin eomp{«fu«, or the French 
eompUlt which is confirmed by the cognate word beplgte. And in 
all such cases the immediate etymology should be preferred to the 
more remote. Thus the word eniire should be spelled^with an «, 
and not with an i, because we derive it imane^^atdy from the Frehch 
etO^tf and not from the Latin intej^er.— /Xtftionanr <^ l>0rivatjoiw. 
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s OT t should be written. For example, if the Latin 
word from which it is formed ends in abilis, we should 
write able and not ible ; but if in tWZw, the reverse ; aa 
in mwtable from mutahilis, and credt^te from credibiUs. 
Again, if the Latin word ends in ans or anticL, ant or 
▲NCB^ should be written ; but if in ens or entia, ent or 
ENCE. In the same way the s and t in the terminii- 
tions sion and Hon may be easily distinguished. 

EXAMPLES. 

Laudable Abundant Arrogance Mission 
Probable Triumphant Vigilance Decision 
Horrible Confident Negligence Position 
Flexible Innocent Impertinence Relation . 

5. Of the following class of words some end in or,« 
some in our, and some are written both ways. Accord- 
ing to the rule we have laid down, or should be written 
when the word is derived directly from the Latin ; and 
our when it comes to us through the medium of the 
French." 

EXAMPLES OF WORDS ENDING IN OT, 



Actor 


Factor 


Castor 


Horror 


Censor 


Languor 


Doctor 


Liquor 


Donor 


Major 


Error , 


Minor 



Pastor 


Tenor 


Rector 


Terror 


Sculptor 


Torpor 


Sector 


Tremor 


Sponsor 


Tutor 


Stupor 


Victor 



1 Except in tome words \irhich we have adopted from the French ; 
as (Otemdanoe^ attondani, con/Idonl, dtc. 

s The authority of Johnson is in favour of Mtr. His words are — 
" Some ingenious men have endeavoured to deserve well of their 
country, by writing honw and labw for eoNona and labocs. Of 
these it may be said, that, as they have done no good, they have 
done little harm; both because they have innovated little, and 
because few have followed them." 

^ The French form is cttr, which is another reason for preferring 
or to OMr; for our is neither in accordance with the French nor 
the Latin form. In all American printed works the Latin form {or) 
has been adopted. 
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ENDING IN our. 




Ardour 


Favour Labour 


Splendour 
Tumour 


Candour 


Fervour Odour 


Clamour 


Flavour Rigour 


Valour 


Colour 


Honour Humour 


Vapour 


Dolour 


Humour Savour 


Vigour 



BNBiNO n^ our OB or. 

Colour or Fervour or Odour or Splendour or 

Color Fervor Odor Splendor 

Favour or Honour or Rigour or Vigour or 

Favor Honor . Rigor Vigor 

We venture to recommend^ the omission of i^ in all 

these words, and for the following reasons ^It is 

useless to the orthography, opposed to etymology, and 
contrary, rather than otherwise, to analog\'. For ex- 
ample, m most of the words derived from them the u is 
omitted; as in ' 

Honorary Laborious Vaporous 

Humorous Rigorous Vigorous 

Humorsome Valorous Invigorate 

SENTENCES FOR DICTATION. 

The allies encamped in the valleys below. 

The attorneys made firequent journeys down. 

As befitting his exalted station and character, he 
omitted no opportunity of benefiting mankind. 

After repeated sallies from the lanes and alleys, they 
wfere repulsed and dislodged. 

He otTered to mould it m pewter, but I preferred one 
of plain lead. 

1 It should 1)6 added, bowerer, fhat we seldom yenture to follow 
Mnr own ir«coiinm«idati«n is this respeet. 

" 1b w«rd« M tmbkn the aunerule will hold, 
▲like &ntutio if too new or old : 
Be not the first by whom the new are tried. 
Nor yet the last to lay the old aside."— Pigw. 

f2 
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I omitted to state that I yisited him several times. 

I regretted to hear sentiments so bigoted and be- 
sotted, and, upon expressing my regret, uie eyes of all 
present were riveted upon me. 

He proffered me his assistance on the occasion, but 
I preferred to act for myself 

He mounted the piebsdd pony, and galloped away. 

At the last conference* the president conferred great 
honour upon him. 

Shall X envelop it in a cover, or send it without an 
envelope? 

The misfortunes of that dissipated and dissolute 
young man deserve no commiseration. 

Though all his friends interceded in his behalf, he 
was superseded. 

I will not recede; on the contrary, I will proceed. 

It is almost unnecessary to observe that he was not 
benefited by such counsels ; nay, he was unfitted by them 
for his situation. 

The vessel, having unshipped her rudder, became un- 
manageable. 

WOBi>8 BRBONEOU8LT SPELLED. 

[To vary the exercise, the teacher shonld occasionally exhibit list* 
of words erroneously spelled, to be corrected in writing by the 
pupils, such as :] 

Attornies, heavyness, holyday, driness, robery, com- 
mital, untill, chiUness, ilness, abridgement, stoney, 
sensless, unbiased, asreable, havock, haddoc, traffick, 
trafficing, recieve, beleive, misstake, mistate, portible, 
indelable, dispair, delute, enquire, inclose, truely, 
wholely, tranquility, dipthong, staunch, baulk, gossip* 
ping, worshiping, &c. 

1 Conference. — In this word the r is not doubled,- because the 
accent is on the preceding syllable. Oomi>are preference, preferable, 
prefer'red ; in'ference, infe/rible or in'ferable, infer'red reference, 
refe/ralde, &c 
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A COLLECTION OF WORDS OF UNSETTLED 
ORTHOGRAPHY.! 



Abetter Ancient 
Abettor Antient 


Balk 
Baulk 


Blamable 
Blameable 


Abridgment Apostasy 
Abridgement'Apostacy 


Banister 

Baluster 


Burden 
Burthen 


Accountants Aposteme 
AccoAptant Apostume 


Barque 
Bark 


Brazier 
Brasier 


Aisle Apothegm 
Aile Apophthegm 


Base 
L Bass« 


Camlet 
Camelot 


Almanac Archaeology- 
Almanack Archaiology 


Basin 
Bason 


Gamoihile 
Chamomile 


Ambassador Arquebuse 
Embassador Harquebuse 


Befall 
Befal 


Camphor 
Camphire 


Amend- Auburn 
Emend^ Aubume 


Behove 
Behoove 


Carbine 
Carabine 



I The writer, in his " Dictionary of Derivations," has attempted 
to settle the orthography of these words. But as his reasons, wliich 
are drawn chiefly from the etymcAoffy of the words^^caonot^ with pro. 
priety, he given in a hook intended for elementary schools, the mora 
advanced student is referred to that work. In the present case, the 
more usual orthography is put first. 

s ^6rid^em«nt— See die EatcepHicnt to Rule Y., page 96. 

* AoocnantanL — Usage, pronunciation, and analogy are in favour 
of AcowMt and Acoowniaintt except when the words are officially 
applied; as "Clerk of the Acoompts," "Accomptant-Oeneral." 
Custom has made' a similar distinction between the words Coh- 
TBOLLKB and OomptroQtfr, Rboibtxb^ and BegiOrar. These distinc- 
tions are however unnecessary, and the tendency is to discontinue 
them. — IHoeionary 0/ DerinatwM, 

4 Some of these words are applied in special or different senses. 
For example, emefid is restricted to the correction of a literary work ; 
while amend means to reform or improve generally. Again, hau ia 
restricted to music; while 6a«e Is used generally. 
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Carbinier 
Carabinier 


Chorister 
Quiristgr 


Crumb 
Crum 


Embezzle 
Imbezzle 


Causeway 
Causey 


Cipher 
Cypher 


Cruse 
Cruise 


Empale 
Impale 


Centipede 
Centiped 


Clarionet 
Clarinet 


Damascene 


Empannel 
Impaunel 


Chamois 
Shamois 


Coif 
Quoif 


Delft 
Delf 


Enclose , 
Inclose 


Chap» 
Chop 


Connexion 
Connection 


Demesne 
Demain 


Encumber 
Incumber 


Chastely* 
Chastly 


Control 
Controul 


. Despatch 
Dispatch 


Encumbrance 
Incumbrance 


Checker 
Chequer 


Controller Diocess 
Comptrollera Diocese 


Endorse 
Indorse 


Chestnut 
Chesnut 


Cordovan 
Cordwain 


Draught 
Draft* 


Eniorma 
TRnigm^ 


Chemist 
Chjrmist 


Comelion 
Camelian 


Duchess 
Dutchess 


Enrol 
Enroll 


Choir 
Quire 


Corpse 
Corse 


Duchy 
Dutchy 


Ensure 
Insure^ 


Choose 
Chuse 


Craw&h 
Crayfish 


Ecstasy 

Ecstacy 


Equerrjj 
Equery 



> <!&ap.— Wh«n vpsHkt^ to the hands, uaga requires C^up, which 
ie vKudly pronoimGed ae if mdtten Chop. The conAuion between 
these worde If produoe4 bj the broad sooad of 4^ which appvoachea 
to o; BMinbaO, aU, mU, dw. fiance the two forms of this word. 
Compare, also, SUMter and SMber, 

■ C«Ml4y.^-dlM Rule v., page 96. 

s 09mpMUr.'-'S^^ note on AceooAtao^ page 108. 

* X^roHfM.— We should nerer write dr^ except whan the tirm is 
applied to the drcnoiH^ of money or tro<9S. 

A /ii«iir« has a special meaning.— See page 99, No. 8. 
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Entire 
Intiris 


Graft 
Graff 


Hypotenuse Leaven 
Hypothenuse Leven 


Expense 
Expence 


Gray 
Grey 


Immovable' Licence, s.* 
Immoveable License, v. 


Fagot 
Faggot 


Griffin 
Griffon 


Imbrue 
Embrue 


Licorice 
Liquorice 


Fleam 
Phleme 


Gulf 
Gulph 


Inferable 
Inferrible 


Lilac 
Lilack 


Foretell 
Foretel 


Gunnel 
Gunwale 


Indite 
Ehdite 


Marqueai 
Marquis 


Foundry 
Foundery' 


Halliards 
Halyards 


Endue 
Indue 


Mastic 
Mastich . 


Gaiety 
Gayety» 


Harebrained Innuendo 
Hairbrained Inuendo 


Molosses 
Molasses 


Gaily 
GaylyJ 


Haul 
Hale 


Inquire 
Enquire 


Movable 
Moveable 


Jelly 
GeUy 


Head-ache 
Headach 


Inquiry 
Enquiry 


Negotiate 
Negociate 


Genet 
Jennet 


Hiccough 
Hiccup 


Inventor 
Inventer 


Olio 
OgHo 


Jail 
Gaol 


Hindrance 
Hinderance 


Judgement' 
Judgment 


Orison 
Oraison 


. Jailer 
Gaoler 


Hostler 
Ostler 


Joust 

Just 


Palliasse 
Paillasse 


Gipsy 
Gypsy 


Holiday 
Holyday 


Lavender 
Lavander 


Pansy 
Pancy 



1 Oayly. — See the EgeoepUons t^ Rule I., page 87. 

• immoDaWtf.— See Rale IV., page 94. 

8 Jud^ef^e.— See the Eaeeptions to Rule V., page 96. 

* /iteence.— Compare the words Practice and PractUe ; Prophecy 
and Prophesy.— See page 62. 
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Pedler 
Peddler 


Rere 

Rear 


Sempstress 
Seamstress 


Spa 
Spaw 




Phial 
Vial 


Rosin 
Resin 


Show 
Shew 


Spiritous 
Spirituous 




Pincers 
Pinchers 


Reflection 
Reflexion 


Shyly 
Shiy* . 


Spinach 
Spinage 




Plaster 
Plaister 


Reticule 
Redlcule* 


Shyness 
Shmess 


Sponge 
Spunge 




Plat 
Plot 


Rennet 
Runnet 


Siphon 
Syphon 


Stanch 
Staunch 




Pommel 
Pummel 


Ribbon 
Riband 


Sirup 
Syrup 


Sterile 
Steril 




Potato 
Potatoe 


Rotatory 
Rotary 


Skate* 
Scate 


Strew 
Strow 




Pumpkin 
Pompion 


Sanitary 
Sanatory 


Sceptic 
Skeptic 


Surname. 
Simame 




Quoit 
Coit 


Scissors 
Scissars 


Slyly 

smy 


Thrash* 
Thresh 




Purblind 
Poreblind 


Sere 
Sear 


Slyness 
Sliness 


Woe 
Wo 


« 


Base 
Raze 


Sergeant" 
Serjeant 


.Solder 
Soder 


Woful 
Woeful 




• When naad in a mlUtarv senm. MroMmi .• but when ftntili«d 1 


A 



a lawyer, urfeatU, 

> ShUjf.-'&ee Rule L, Note 8, page 87. 

« When a fish is meant, mote is now written; and $hcae when It 
means to slide on skaUt, 

s Thrcuhf when it means to drub, or beat ioundlj v bnt tkr«tft when 
Applied to the beating out of com from the straw. 
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PronuaoiAtion is just when erery letter lias itVproper sound, and erery 
sjllable has its proper aooent or quality. — Dr, Johnson, 



The difficulties of pronunciation arise from the 
nature of language; the imperfections of alphabets;* 
atid the ignorance, carelessness or affectation of the 
generality of speakers. 

These difficulties are so numerous that it would 
be impossible to notice them all, even in the most 
cursory manner^ in so small a work. 

We shall, however, give a few general principles 
which will be found to embrace almost edl that is 
useful in practice. 

1 . The ANALOGIES of the language, the authobiit 
of lexicographers, and above all, the custom of the most 

1 A perfect alphabet would imply that the different sounds of the 
human voice had been carefully analyzed, and accurately ascertained; 
and that to each of those sounds so ascertained, a sign or character 
WHS attached which should represent that sound and n o other. But 
this is not the case in our, nor indeed in any alphabet. In some 
cases we have distinct sounds without proper or peculiar Bign.4 to 
represent. them, and in others, we have two or more different signs 
or characters for the same sound. Our alphabet is, therefore, both 
de/eotivs and redmdawt. The very first letter of the alphabet;- for in. 
stance, represents, without alteration or external change, four differ, 
ent and distinct sounds ; and with regard to all the other vowels, 
and several of the consonants, similar observations might be made! 
Hence the difficiilties and inconslateneies in novvvownov^ and 
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correct and elegant speakers, are the guides to wbicb 
we must refer in all cases of difficulty. Nor can these 
difficulties, in every case, be resolved by such references; 
for we shall often find analogy opposed to analogy, au- 
thority to authority, and custom divided, even amoBg 
the most elegant speakers. The following passage from 
**Boswell'8 Life of Johnson" will serve as an illus- 
tration. 

"BoswELL — *It may be of use, Sir, to have a diction- 
ary to ascertain the pronunciation.' 

"Johnson.— 'Why, Sir, my dictionary shows you the 
accents of words, if you can but remember them.' 

'*Bosw£LL. — 'But, Sir, we want marks to ascertain 
the pronunciation of the vowels. Sheridan, IbeUeve, haa 
finished such a work.* 

"Johnson — *Why, Sir, consider how much Easier it 
is to learn a language by the ear, than by any marks. 
Sheridan's dictionary may do very well ; but you cannot 
always carry it about with you : and when you want the 
word, you have not the dictionary. It is like a man who 
has a sword that will not draw. It is an admirable sword 
. to be sure : but while your enemy is cutting your throat, 
you are unable to use it. Besides, Sir, what entitles 
Sheridan to fix the pronunciation of English ?^ He has, in 
the first place, the disadvantage of being an Irishman ; 
and if he says he will fix it after the example of the best 
company, why they differ among themselves. I remem- 
ber an instance : when I published the plan for my dio- 

1 Sheridan's Dictionai? was acknowledged, however, even by 
Walker, "to be generally superior to every thing that preceded H, 
an^ his method of conveying the sound of words by spelling them la 
they are pi^nounced, highly rational and usefuL" And Webster, 
the American lexicographer, thus speaks of his work : *< His analysis 
of the English vowels is very critical, and in tliis respect, there has 
been little improvement by later writers, though I think none of them * 
are perfectly correct. But in the application of his principles, he 
Hulled of his object. In general, however, it m^y be asserted that 
his notation does not warrant a tenth part as many deviatioxui tpoia 
the present respectable usage in England as Walker's." 
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Horary, Lord Chesterfield told me the word great shopld 
be i^ronounced bo as to rhyme to state ; and Sir William 
Y(nKe sent me word that it should be pronounced so ai> 
to rSyme to »eat^ and that none but an Irishman would 
pronounce it grait. Now, here were two men of .the high-, 
est rank — the one the best speaker ^n the^oviJpe of Lords, 
and the other the best speaker in the House oi Coipmons, 
differing entirely . ' "» 

In this case the pronunciation of Lord Chesterfield 
prevailed,' though opposed to analogy, because be was 
considered the most polite speaker of his day ; and in 
all similar cases, the analogies of the language, and the 
opinions of lexicographers must give way to what is^ 
considered the usage of the best and .most polite 
speakers. 

2. Li cases in whicl^ custom or authority ia. diyi4<^> 
we should give tjie preference , to the pronunciation 
which is most in ftccord^nce with analogy! The word 
Rome, for instance, should be pronounced rorne rather 
than room ; and this is beginning to be the case, though 
the latter pronunciation wa£ once thought " irrevocably 
fixed in the language/* ^ - 

1 And on tbfi same subject, Ux^jgreat Doctor obserres of Jiinuelf-^ 
" Sir, when people watch me narrowl^> and I do not watch myself 
they will find me out to be of a particnJar county. In the same ma%. 
ner. Donning may be found out to be a Devonshire man. So most'. 
Scotchmen may be found out." 

s Through the same influence the iin the word <Mig^ lost its foreign 
orFreuch sound. For till the publication of his ** letters," in which 
tldfl pronunciation is proscribed, oW^ra was uMally pronounced 
il^Utg€; as by Pope in the following well-known linbs :•' 
. " Dwadiag e'en fools, by flatterers besieged. 

And so obliging that he ne'er obliged" (oMee^if). 

* See Walker on this word. The pun which he quotes from Shaks- 
peare, as a proof of the pronunciati<Ai of the word iZome in his time^ 
' " Now it is Rimie indeed, and room enoagh, 
Sinoe its wide walls enoompass but one man" — 
may be answered by another from the same author in favor of the 

G 
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3. The three great and prevailing errors in promul- 
gation are vui^gabitt. pedamtrt, and affectation 
Against '^each of these faults we should be constantly on 
our guard ; but most of all against affectation ; for 
it is by far the most odious. 

4. The following excellent observations from Dr. 
Johnson deserve particular attention : — 

**For pbonunciation, the best general rule is to con- 
sider those of the most elegant speaJcers who deviate least 
from the written words. Of English, as of all living 
tong^ues, there is a double pronunciation, one cursory and 
colloquial, the other regular and solemn. The cursory 
pronunciation is always vague and uncertain, being made 
different in different mouths by negligence, unskilfulnesa, 
and affectation. The solemn pronunciation, though by 
no means immutable and permanent, is always less remote 
from the orthography, and less liable to capricious inno- 
vation. Tliey [lexicographers] have, however, generally 
formed their tables according to the cursory speech of 
those with whom the)- liappen to converse ; and, conclud- 
ing, that the whole nation combines to vitiate language 
in one manner, liave often established the jargon of the 
lower people as the model of speech. "^ 



other pronunciation. In the first part of Henry YI., act 8, scene 1, 
the Bishop of Winchester exclaims : " Borne shall remedy this ;" to 
which Warwick retorts, "Boom thitlior then." In Pope, too, autho- 
rity for both pronunciations may be found, as in the following 
couplets : 

*' From the same foes at last both felt their doom f 
And the same age saw learning &11 and Borne" 
" Thus when we Tiew some well-proportioned dome. 
The world's just wonder, and even thine, O Bom&.'* 

If a rule such as is suggested above were followed, these, and aU 
similar anomalies, would soon disappear. 

1 Wallier, tliough he liad this caution before his eyos, has not 
always i-rt)fitt(j l»y it; for in many instances he has given tlie 
colloquial, and even vulgar pronunciation, as the *' model of speech.*' 
For instance, he gives apum as the pronunciation of apron^ turn of 
injn, and O'poi-fl of ^potUe, He also, in large classes of words, 
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5. Every word of two^ or more syllables has in pro- 
nunciation a certain accent, that is, a peculiar stress- 
or force laid upon a particular syllable. 

^ If the accent in any word is misplaced, the pronun- 
ciation is injured or destroyed. Compare, for instance, 
the different pronunciations of refuse and refuse; 
desert' and des'ert; minu'te and min'utet See also the 
class of words, page 46. 

a. Some words, in addition to the principal, have a 
SBcoNDABT,* or wcakcr accent ; as in 

AdVerti^se, Ab'sente"e, Com'plaisan'\ 

Ar"tizan', Ben"efac'tor, Con'ver8a"tion. 

6. The general tendency of our language is to accent 
the root, and not the tennination of a word. Plence 
iihe natural position of the accent in English words is 
io the first syllable. As a g^aeral rule, therefore, 
English OT Saxon words rfiould have the accent on the 
first syllable. 

This general rule is exemplified not only by the usual 
position of the accent in English or Saxon words, 
particularly in dissyllables and trisyllables, but 
also by the tendency which we observe in our language 



filRQura affected prontinciatioiis ; as in tiie word " ed-ju^-ea^lnm.,** 
wlffch be call^t " {|n elegant pronunciation of educcOUm." He gives 
similai: pronunciations to virtue (verUhu), ordeal, tedious, frontier, 
and all such words. It should also be kept in, mind that several of 
the accents and vonrel sounds have changed since his time • as in 
nomUe and a^nitk, &c Those observations are not in depreciation 
of the great merits of Walker's Dictionary, hot merely to put the 
learaer on his guard. 

i Monosyllakles may have emphasis, but, as they consist of but one 
syllable, they cannot have oooenC. 

8 In the case of a polysyliaWc word, a secondary acoent is often 
necessary &o ito fall enunciation; andv?hen it occurs in words of 
three syllables, it seems, generally, to be the result of a struggle for 
ascendancy between the foreign and Bnglish tendency. 

Q 2 
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to hrvtig wofds of foreign origiri under the Englbk or 
r^cal acdeiit. 

a. The words iiMmoir, houqiiel, and retervoiTf for instance, b*W 
hiSeh bronglit ander the English accent, and oompIai«an(, Mirnnuft 
r««6mi^, orovoC, solifM, and many others, are on the way. Heboe 
alto the popicdar prononciatton of the word poUee (iianftely i76-X<); 
and the colloqvdal, bat now recoe:ni8ed pronunciatien of ft oafj iaa fa , 
(bo'«N,) MMfcnoain, (eoeib'm,) oitpboard, (ctipM^rd,) Ac. MauyfSoreiBft 
words, however, particularly French, have struggled sbcceasftil]^ 
against the Eng^iiiih tendency; as 



Antique 


Critxqutf 


FaTanquin 


Ravine 


Brasil 


Fascine 


Profile 


Recitative 


Bon&basin 


Fatigue 


Quarantine 


R€|>art»e 


Caprice 


Grimace 




Routine 


Capuchin 


Invalid 


Marine 




Chagrin 


Pelikse 


Magazine 


Tontine 


Chemise 


PoUee 


MandaHn 


Unique 



b. Wtm regard t6 words of Or^k or Lktin origin, it may be laid 
dcMvn as a general rule; that when they are adopted whole or without 
change the accent or quantity of the original word is usually pre. 
served ; as in 

Auath'Sma Dilem'ma Diplo'ma Hori'son 

Acii^men Bitu'men Deco'rum Specta'tor 

e. In naahy such words, howet«r, the English tendency has pre- 
vailed • as In 
OrlLtor SenQltor Auditor Pleth'Sra 

7. This tendency is, however, counteracted to a 
certain extent by another natural tendency in the 
language. In words used as verbs, the tendency of the 
accent is to the termination, and not to the root.' 
Hence, in verbs of two syllables, the accent is generally 
on the last, and in verbs of three syllables, on the last, 
or last but one. 

a. Hence the unsettled position of the accent in soch 
words as 



Confiscate, 
Compensate, 



Contemplate, 
Demonstrate, 



Enervate, 
Extirpate. 



I See the class cf %rords, page 46. 
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Some authorities, following the general tendency, 
place the accent on the first syllable, as com'pensaU.; 
while others hold that, as verbs, it Is better to accent 
the second syllable, as compen'sate, ,■ , 

8. The radical accent is also counteracted by the 
tendency in compotmd or derivative words to follow the 
accent of their primaries ; as in 

AdmiW from admi're Begin'iiing . from begin'^ 

Abet'tor „ abet' , , Comm^i\'<feii|eBt „ commen^^ 

Profess'or „ profess' Commit'tal „ <^Qwni,t' 

Asaairable,, assail' Coquet'ry „ coqijierte 

a. In ipanv cases, however, the radical or general 
tendency of the accent has prevailed ; as in 

Ad'mlrable fipsft admi're Adver'tlfsenient from adverti'8« 

C^m'p^rable ^ .cpmpa're Chas'tTsement „ cb^ti'^e 

Lam'entaUe ,, lament' Dis'putant „ dispu'te 

ft. In sev6nklwojrds the contest is, as yet, undecided; 
as in 

Ac'eSptable or accep^'ftbie Dia'ptitable or dispu'table 

Oom'mSndable or comttiend'able Con f^or or confess'or 

9. The tendeiMCgr in c^^pound oir derivative wor^ 
to preserve the accent of their prImaiijBS, is (nrossed by 
another natural tendency, namely, the disposition in 
compound or derivative words to shorten the long 
sounds or syllables of their primaries ; as in the foUow^- 
ing words :—. 

Depr&vity frpm deprave MaijitSnance from ^naintesfn' 

Severity „ severe ShSpbeid „ sbeepherd 

DivTnily „ divine SplSnefeic „ spleen 

Consolatory ,, cpnaole GfS^ing „ gw»e 

GhrXnary „ "^ata ThrSttle „ tjuroat 

Yill&ny ,, villatn PronUndation „ pronottoce 

DespSiate , ,, dei^tr Southerly ()^) „ jsovth 

10. Accent, ^om its very nature, must affect not 
only the syllable under it, but also the syllable ne?ci 
it; for in prop6rtipn as the one is 4welt upon, the 
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Other is passed quickly over. This is exemplified by 
the usual pronunciation of the unaccented syllable in 
the following words : — 

Cab'bage Fur'niice Cli'mate Cap'tam (<) 

Courage Menace ' Curate Fountain 

Image Palace Prelate Villain 

Village Solace Private Britain 

For'e^ d) Fa'voar (tt) Fa'mows (fi) Car'norge Ci) 

Foffeit Fervour Pious Marriage 

Surfeit Humour Pompous Parliament 

Sovereign Labour MonstrotuJ William 

In the preceding words the unaccented syllable is 
pronounced quickly and indistinctly ; and in the case 
of a diphthong, one of the vowels is omitted altogether 
in the pronunciation. Compare, for example, the 
different sounds of the termination ag'e in the words 
cab'boge and enga^ge, pres'age and presag6. Compare, 
also, ike diiierent pronunciations of the, accented «nd 
unaccented syllables in the following words: — ^ 

ContatV (a) Cap'tam (%} Retam'(a) Foun^tonrd) 
AUa/fa) Sun'da3^(0 Ally (J) Sally (i) 

Deceit' (ee) For'feit<«) Conc«ft'(ee) Su/fwtti) 

Perceive' (ec) For'efgn(\) Survey' Ca) Sur'vey(i) 

II. Hence it is that such combinations as ea, ia, tV, 
eoy io, eous, ious, following an accented syllable, are, in^ 
pronunciation, usually drawn into one sound or syllable, 
though composed of more than one vowel i as in 



Ocean (o'sh&n) 

Logician (lo-jish'Hn) 
Social (so'sh&l) 

Partial (pat^sk&l)^ 
Conscience (con'shinse) 
Patient {pa'sh^nt 



Surgeon {suf^pun\ _ 
Luncheon Xlun'shUH) 
Pension (pen'sk^rt) 
Mention (menshi&n) 
Gorgeous [gor'ju$) » 
Cbacibus {qra'shni) 



I Though in primitite words containhig such combinations this 
rule generally holds, yet it is usually departed from in the deriva- 
tives. Thus Pariidl and €fhiriaiii.n are pronounced as dissyllables, 
while their derivatives, J'artioU^ and CkHaHaniXyt are pronounced 
in five syllables, though only two are added. 
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a. And when c, s, or t precedes any of these com- 
binations, it has, by the quickness of the enunciation, 
and the consequent blending of its sound with the 
vowel, the force oish^ as in the examples just given. 

h. Hence the terminations cial, sial, and tial, are 
pronounced like shal; as in commemaZ, controver^faZ, 
and martial, 

€. The terminations ceous, cious, and tious are pro- 
nounced lik« shus; as in farinac(?oa*, capamow*, ^nd 
conten^wK^. 

d. The terminations g^eott5 and gious are pronounced 
likeytt*; as in coursigeous and religious. 

e. The terminations sion and Hon are pronounced 
like shun; as in mis«2c;n and invention; but the termi- 
nation si(fn, preceded by a vowel, is pronduneed like 
zhim; as hi explosion and confuwdn. 

12. The seat of the accent will generally serve as a 
guide in the pronunciation of final syllables in ice, ilb, 
iNE, I8E, and iTB. When the i is accented, it is lonff, 
and irben imaccented, it is usually sbort; as in ^e 
following words: — 

Advice Novlfce Suffice Off!ce 

Bevile Ser'vile Combine Doct'rine 

Premise Premise Despite Res'plte 

Definite 

Ex'qmsite 

Fa'vorite 

Hyp'ocrite 

Indefinite 

Ih'fimte 

Op'posite 

Per'qiiisite 

Req'uisit^ 

13. In such termination^, that is, final syllables in 
ICE, iLE, and itB, the i is sometimes long, though not 
under the accent;* as in the following words: — 



Av'arfce 


aandes'tlThe 


Jacfcbtne 


Ben'efice 


Cor'alline 


Jes'samine 


CoVardioe 


Dis'cipline 


Lib'ertine 


Ju'venWe 


Eglantine 


Mas'culine 


Mer'cantile 


Feminine 


Med'i(Jheft 


Pu'erile 


Gen'uine 


Nec'tariiie 


Adaman'tine 


Her'oine 


iPal'atine 


Alf^aline 


Hy'afine 


" Ap'pos(5te 


A'quiline 


Ima"gine 


Composite 



1 That ig, the principal aocent.^See under Vo, 5, pa^e IIL 
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Gock'fttrice 

Sac'rifice 

€roc'oaile 

•Chaiii^oiiiile 

Rec'oncile 

In'faatii* 

In fantine 

As'iiiine 



Brig'antine 

Cal'amine 

Col^mbin* 

■Crj^talline 

GbPatine 

Incar'nadin* 

Leg'atine 

Le'onine 



Mas'cadine 

Por^cupine 

Sac'charine 

Sat'uminB 

Ser'pentine 

Tur^pentine 

Uterine 

Ac'onite 



Ancliorit* 

Ap'petito 

BecTlamita 

Car'melite 

Ex'pedite 

Er'emite 

Par'asite 

Sat'ellite 



a. It should be observed, however, that in each of 
tlie preceding words the i is evidently under a secondary- 
accent, and therefore inclined to be long — See No. 5. 

14. As we have alreadv observed, a proper accentua- 
tion of words js essential to their just pronunciation; 
and a proper'^acoentuation can only be acquired by 
attending to the most correct speakers, and by consult- 
itig the most approved Dictionaries ; for words are under 
so many influences with regard to their accentuation, 
that it. is scarcely possible to lay down a rule on the 
subject to which numerous exceptions may not be 
found. The following rules, however, (in addition to 
the GsNERAJL Principles which we have already ex- 
plained,) will be found useful to the learner. 

] 5. Words ending in cial, sial, tial, dan, ticm^ cient^ 
tient, ceous, cious, tious, sian, tion, tiate, have the 
accent on the preceding syllable ; as 



Provin'cial 


Phyai^cian 


Pa'tient 


Confu'sion 


Controvertial 


Cbris'tian 


Gra'cious 


Mnta'tion 


Subatan'tial- 


An'cieat 




Ingra'tiato 



16. Words ending in ety, ity, or ical, have also the 
accent on the preceding syUable; as 

Pifopri'ety 
Sati'ety 



Inaensibirity Astronom^'ical Emphat^pal 
Sptotane'ity Categorical Polem'ical 



17. When the termination ical is abbreviated into: 
t^, the Accent df the original word remains ; as 



Astronom'ie 
Angel'ic 



Emphatic 
Fanafie 



Hannonlc 
Mechanic 



Polemic 
Spocifio 
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18. In English, as has been observed, the iayourite 
accent in polysyllables is on the antepenult, or huA 
syllable but two ; but in many cases tbe accent has 
been transferred to that position from the radical part 
of the vord, for the greater harmony and ease t>f pro;- 
nnnciatioh ; as in 

An'gel - Angel'ical Sa'tan Satan'ical 

. Har'mony Harmo'nioiu Sa'tirw. Satirical 

Rhet'oric- Rhetor'ical Vic'tory yic.to^oni 

19. In uniting simple words into a compoimd, there 
is a tendency to simplify the compound as much as 
possible, by throwing the accent on that syllable in 
which the simple words unite. Hence, words with the 
foUowing terminations have the accent on the ante- 
penult, or last syllable but two : — 



-eraey, as democ'racy 
'ferou8, as somnif erons 
'fluent, as circum'fluent 
'fluous, as super'fluous 

-ffonaly as diag^onal 
-ffraphtf, as ceoff'raphy 
-2o^, as phflol'ogy 
"loquv^ as ventriloquy 
'imcky, as logom'achy 



-mathy^ as poljm'athy 
-^neter, as harom'eter 
-nomy, as econ'omy 
-parous, as ovip'arous 
•pathy, as antiD^athy 
-phony, as eu'pnony 
'Strophe, as catas'tropbe 
-tomy, as anat'omy 
-vonums, as igniVomous 
•vorous, as omniv'orous 



a. Some words are differently accented, according 
as they are used as nouics or verbs — See page 52. 

20. Of foreign words admitted into our language, 
pairticularly French, there is usually a threefold pro- 
nunciation. 1. The original or foreign pronunciation. 
2. The English pronunciation. 3. A pronunciation 
which is neither English nor foreign, but between the 
two. In this case, Sie midddle course is not the best ; 
but it is perhaps right to encourage it as a st^ in ad- 
vance towards an honest English pronunciation. 

In another part of this work will be found a col- 
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lection of IVench and foreign words whidi hinre be^n 
introdticed into oar language without chanse.' 

21. Some Greek and Latin words retiun tbe ptO' 
nunciation of e final, though in such a position in !En^ 
lish it Is always silent;' as in, 

AcmS GatastrophS StrophS Cicero&S 

ApoBtrophS Epitome BecipS FinalS 

AnemonS HyperbolS Simui BaAionftLJ^ 

22. The diphthong au before n and another consoniEtnt 
should be sounded like the long Italian a, as in ^ar 
and father,^ In some words of tms class, however, it is 
pronounced, particularly by persons who are ambitious 
of being thought to speak better than their neighbours^ 
like aw in awe, Jj^YAimr and yaukt are perhaps ikd 
only words of this class which should be considered as 
exceptions.* 

EXAMPJLES OF IRISH VUJLOABI^&Or. 

23. The unMucated, and sometimes the educated 
Irish, err in the pronunciation of the following sounds 
dnd letters, ea, ei, ey, oo, ou, a, e, t, o, u; d, t, 7, and r; 
as in the following words : 



Lave 


for leave 


Tay 


„ tea 


JSate 


„ neat 



Plsse 
Desate 


for 

n 


pleaM 
deceit 


Resate 


)} 


receipt 



1 To employ a foreign word, when there is one in onr own Ismm 
guage to express the same idea, is a mark of silly afieotation and 
petty pedantry. 

s That is, it does not constitute an additional syllabled, lAit it tiM^ 
ally modifies tbe sound of Itie preceding TOWel; as in /at, /ols; m6t^ 

s And as it is by every one in aanttjawa, jawndioe, k^mdry, Immoh, 
Smmdertf Ao. 

* Tbe « iu such words (for it dosfe not really belong to th6m)imiit 
have crept in to represent the drawling andeff^ted sonndof aVelMtf 
», as we sometimes hear in Hie ptononciation of omn*t (oawv'tV 
OuuCt, commands &c. Staunch, the old spelling of ttcmehf ie an ad. 
<fltiouul iUustration of tltis. 
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lid 



Rcaav^ for 


receive 


Convee „ 


convey 


Obee „ 


obey' 


Shuk „ 


shook 


Tuk „ 


took 


Fut 


foot 


Stud „ 


stood 


Coorse „ 


course 


Coorse „ 


coarse 


Soorce „ 


source 


Ggtheri „ 


gather 


K»tch „ 


catch . 


Sinsare „ 


sincere 


Schame „ 


scheme 


Plinty „ 


plenty 



Twinty 


for 


twenty 


Cowld 




cold 


Bould 


)i 


bold 


Biish 


I) 


bush (po) 


Piish 


» 


push 


pau 


» 


pull, ^ 


Cfishion 


)) 


cushion 


Loudher 


" 


louder* 


Broadher 




broader 


Watther 


yy 


water 


Betther 


)) 


'better 


Hei-um 


)) 


helm 


Real-um 


ii 


realm 


Ar-iim 


>J 


arm 


Har.um 


)) 


harm 



24. The learner should collect all the words in which 
such errors are likely to occur,' and habituate himself 
to a correct pronunciation of them. Also, all such 



1 Gather,— TMs error (gMng a the short sound of ^) belongs to the 
north of Ireland and Scotland. 

s D, like its cognate letter t, is often mispronounced by the uneducat- 
ed Irish. Thuri, though the^ sound the d correctly in the positive 
d^^ee of such words as proud^ loud, Iroadj yet in the comparative, 
they thicken it by an asiiiration, and pronounce it as if written dh 
{jfyudher, loudker, broadJvtv). The same observation applies to t in 
such cases, as injUter^Jltther), hotter {hot/ther), and all words similarly 
formed, as tooter, btUtor, &c. This is a very vulgar pronunciation, 
an^Nhould be avoided. And it is easy to do so ; for as'they pronounce 
the d or i properly in loud, broody jIt, and hoty they have only to pro- 
nounce the first syllable distinctly, and then add without an aspira- 
tion the termination er. The affectt'd pronunciation of these letters, 
d and e, in such words a-s education and aetwdf should be equally 
avoided* — See pag^ xvii of the author's English Dictionary. 

3 The digraph ea, for instance, has always the sound of ee, except 
in the words given under the head of** Irregular Sounds," page 77, 
Tn the n^o'k'ds referred to, ea has either the sound of ^, as in met ; or 
of a, as in /ate; or of a, as in far. Benee it may be in/erred, as a geuerai 
fide, ikat Ai atl 6(her words "Bk has the soimd 6ft^. 

Again, el also has utfoally the sound of «e, except in the words given 
under the head of "Irre^lar Sounds/' page 78. Heme U may b4 
iftferredy that in dU aOi^ tdMS ct Mii tlH ewndi^tg. 
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rvLQAKLSUB Es ** jomoietry/* ** jog^f^P^^y/' " hoig^itli,"' 
"lenth.*' " strenth," " breth*' (breadth), " flure." (loor)» 
**readin," " wiitin,** ** aljaybra" (al'g^bra), for the pur- 
pose of gaarding against them. 

EXAlilPI.ES OF ENGLISH TULGABISMS. 

!25. The principal yuixsabisms of the uneducated 
English, particularly of the Cockneys or natives of 
London, consist: 

1. In the oae of tr for v and v for w ; m,*' Fine, treal, and trine- 
gar, are trSry ^ood trittles, I teow.' " 

2. In sounding h where it should not, and in omitting it where 
it ought te.be heard ; as, *^ Give m^ orse some hoots.''** 

3. in introducing the sound of r into some words in which it haa^ 
noplace, and in excluding it from bthers to which it belongs; ae 
in tSle'ar, unnAer, Manar, feller; boar for boal^marmf^rma^aim^ 
bam for barm, laud for ibrd, fust for first, butt ib^ buri, dust £» 
durst, Set. 

26. In England the following words are frequi^tly 
confounded by uneducated and careless speakers :^^ 



Add 
Had 


Air 


Awl 
fiaU 


And 
Hand 


Aft 
Haft 


Ale 
Hale 


Alter 
Halt^ 


Arbour • 
Harbour ^ 


Ail 
Hail 


. AU 
HaU 


Am 
Ham 


Ardour » 
Harder 



1 It is the same wordiy dtben I suppose tfaiLt is introduced in 
the following ^ort dialogae :— 

<Xti««n.— ViUiatn, I yants my vig. 

SenMnt.—YHch vig, sir. 

Cidvat.— Vy the vite Vig in ihe vooden vig-box, vitch I van laat 
Yehsday at the Wastry. 

s **It was quite impossible to witness unmored tiie impresshre 
solemnity with which he poured fbrthhls soul in *My *ar^t in the 
^igUandi,* or * The brave old BiMk,* "—Dkikms, 

» As, *' She had a Uack boor about her neok.** 
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HtiTk 


Ear 
Hear 


Ire 
Wire 


Owe 
Hoe 


Arm 


£«t 
Heat 


Is 
His 


Wales 
Whales 


Arras ^ 
Harass 


Eaves 
Heaves 


Islands 
Highlands 


Ware 
Where 


Arrow 
Harrow 


Eddy 
Heady 


It 
Hit 


Whey 


Heart 


Edge 


Itch 
Hitch 


Wen 
When 


'As 
Has 


Eel 
Heel 


Oaks 

Hoax 


Wie 
Whig 


Ash 
BmA 


Eight 
Bate 


Oar 
Hoar 


>Vlute 


Asp 
Ha«> 


Elm 
Helm 


Old 
Hold 


WUe 
Whfle 


At 
H^ 


Erring 
Herring 


Osier 
Hosier 


Wine 
Whine 


Ate 
Hate 


Ewer 
He^er 


Otter 
Hottfflp 


vWist 
Whist 


Atint 
Haunt 


Eye 
riigh 


Our 

Houjr 


Witch 
Which 


Awe 
Haw 


Hanker 
Anchor 


Owl 

Ho^ 


Wither 
Whither 


Axe 
Hacks 


m 

Hill 


Own 
Hone 


Wot 
What 



ui 
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A COLLECTION 

OF ALMOST ALL THE DIFFICULT AND IRREGULAR 
WORDS IN THE LANGUAGE.* 



[The pRONUNiciATroN^ of each <if these wordd trtll be found !h the In- 
troduction to the author's Dictionary, to which the learner oan*refer. 
Many of these words indeed will appear very easy to fhe reader, hut tliat 
is because they are familiar to Hiih. To persons unacquainted with the^a^ 
suoh as children and foreigners, the irregular or unusual sounds or ibe 
letters occasion great difficulty. Besides, eren the easiest of them will 
serve to recall the reader's attentibn to the preoediiig Pbimcipljes 6r 
Proktukciation.] 



Aborigines 

Abroad 
Acacia 
Acceptable 
Accessary- 
Accomplice 
Accompt 
Accomptant 
Accoutre 
Accrue 
Acetous 
Achieve, ■* 
Acme, " 
Acolyte,*' 
Acotyledoil 
Ac^nit^ 
Acoustics ^ 
Acquiesce 
Acre 
Adamantean 



Adamantiiie 

Adept, • 

Adulator 

Adulatory 

Adult 

Adust 

Advertise, * 

Advertiser, * 

Again 

Aghast 

AgUe, « 

A gone 

Ague 

Aisle 

Albeit 

Alchymy 

Alcohol 

Alcoholic 

Al^azil 

Alien 



Alkaline, " 

Allegro 

Alleluiah 

Alms 

Almoner 

Aloes 

Altercate . 

Alternate 

Alumine 

Alvine 

Amaranthine 

Ambages, • 

Ambergtis 

Ambush 

Amethvstirie 

Amiable 

Amour 

Amphibious 

AmphisbsBna 

Anachronism 



Anathema^ • 
Anchoret 
Anchorite* ^ 
Anchovy 
Ancient 
Ancillary- 
Angel 
Angelic, * 
Angle 
Anguish , 
Anility, 
Anise, " 
Anodyne 
Anonymous 
Answer 
Antalgic 
Anthracite 
Antipodes 
Antiquary 
Antique 



1 The numbers after the words refer to the precedirig 2'm}c^plu of 
PrommdaUon, 

> And the ezplahatioms of these words will, when required, b« 
found ha the body of the DicUonary. 
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Antiquity 

Antre 

Anxiety 

Anxious, " 

Aphaeresis 

Apocrypha 

Apophthegi!a 

Apostle 

Applicability 

Apposite, " 

Apprentice 

Approval 

Apricot 

Aquatic 

Aqueduct 

Aqueous 

Aquiline 

Arabesque 

Archangcil 

Architect 

Architrave 

Archives 

Area 

Arena 

Argil 

ArgiHaceotld 

Aroma 

Armistice 

Aiiifice 

Asafcetida 

Asbestitie 

Asinine, ^ 

Assign 

Assignation 

A^ignee 

Assuage 

Asthma 



Asthmatic 

Atheist 

Atrocious, " 

Atrocity, • 

Auln 

Auspice, ** 

Autumn 

Autumnal 

Auxiliary 

Avalanche 

Avon^upoii 

Avouch 

Badb 

Balcony, • 

Balsam 

Balsamic 

Bandana 

Banian 

Banquet 

Barouche, ' 

Battalion 

Bdyonet 

Becafico 

Behove 

Benign 

Benignity 

Bequeath 

Biscuit 

Bissextile 

Bitumen 

Bivouac 

Blaspheme 

Blasphemous" 

Boatswain 

Bombard 

Bombardier 



Bombasin 

Borough 

Bosom 

Boudoii^, » 

Bouilli 

Bouillon 

Bouquet, ® 

Bourgeon 

Bdwline, " 

Bowsprit 

Braziei? 

Brazil 

Break 

Breakfast, » 

Brevet 

Brevier 

Brigand 

Brigantinii 

Britska 

Brooch 

BruiBe 

Brunette 

Brusque 

Bulletin 

Bullion 

Buoy 

Buoyant 

Bureau 

Burial 

Burlesque 

Bury 

BusmeSB 

Busy 

Cabaii 

Cabaret 
CabOMe 



Cabriolet, " 

Caieput 

.Calamine, 

Calcareous 

Caldron 

Cambric 

CamelopSffd 

Campaign 

Canaille 

Canine, * 

Canoe 

Canorous 

Capillary , 

Caprice 

Capricious 

Captain 

Capuchin 

Carabine, 

Caries 

Carriage, " 

Casque 

Cassia 

Cassino 

Catachresis 

Catarrh 

Catastrophe 

Catechism 

Catecbist 

CathoIit)i«m 

Cavalier 

Cavatina 

Caviare 

Cazique 

Centre 

Centrifugal 

Centrip^ai 

Chagrm^ 
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Chalice, ^ 

Chamber 

Chameleon 

Chamob, "^ 

Chamomile 

Champa^e 

Champaign 

Chaos 

Chaperon 

Charade 

Charlatan 

Charlatanical 

Charlatanry 

Chart 

Chasm 

Chasten 

Chastise 

Chastisement 

Cheerful, • 

Chemise 

Chevalier 

Chicane 

Chivalry 

Chlorine 

Chocolate 

Choir 

Chorister 

Chough 

Christianity 

Chrysalis 

Chrysolite 

Chyle 

Chyme 

Cicatrice 

Cinque 

Circuit 

Clandestine 



Clarion Constable Cromlech 

Clerk Constme Crosier 

Clique Contagious Cucumber 

Clough Contemn Cuerpo 

Coca^e Contemner Cuirass, " 

Cochmeal Contemning Cuisse, 

Cockswain, * Contemplate Cushion 



Cocoa 

Co^izanoe 

Coipie 

Colloquy 

Colonel 



Contrary, • 
Contrite," 
Conversant 
Coppice, *■ 
Coquet 



Colonnade,' Coquetry,' 
^ ' Coquette 

Conacious, " 

Cornice 

Corollary 

Corps,* 

Corsair 

Cortege 



Colour 

Column 

Comely 

Comfrey 

Commissary 

Compensate 

Complacent 

Complaisance Cou^fi^ 

Condemn Coulter 

Condemned Counterfeit 

Condemning Couple 

Condign Courage, *® 

Conduit Courageous 

Confessor Courier 

Confidant Courteous 

Confidante 



Confiscate, ' 

Conge, » 

Conjure 

Connoisseur 

Conquer 

Conquest 

Console 

Consolatory 



Courtesy 

Cousin 

Covenant 

Covetous 

Cowardice 

Cozen 

Cravat 

Crevice 

Critique 



Da 

Daunt 

Dearth 

Debtor 

Decorous 

Decorum, • 

Defalcation 

Definite, ^ 

Deign 

Deityv '• 

Delicious, " 

Demagogue 

Demesne 

Denier 

Dentifrice 

Dernier 

Desuetude 

Desultory 

Detour 

Devastate 

Devastatioa 

Devoir 

Diachylon 

Diaeresis 

Dialogue 

Diamond 

Diaphragm 

DiarrhoBa 

Diastole, 
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Dicotyledon 
Dilatory 
Dimissory 
Diphthong 
. Discipline 
Discomfit 
Discretion, • 
Disemhogae 
Disfranchise 
Dishabille 
Dishevel 
Disputable 
Disputant, ' 
Dissolubility 
Dissoluble 
Distich 
Docible 
Docile, ^« 
Doctrinal 
Doctrine 
Doge,« 
Domicile 
Dose 
Double 
Doublet 
Doubt 
Douceur 
Dough 



Drachma 

Drama 

Draught 

Drought 

Ducat, • 

Ductile 

Dudgeon, " 



Duenna 
Dungeon, ** 
Duresse, • 

Dynasty 

Eclat, * 

Eclo^e 

Egotism 

Egotist 

Eider 

Elicit 

Elit« 

Empiric 

Empty 

Empyrean 

Encore 

Endeavour 

Enervate 

Enfilade 

Enfranc)iise 

Engine, ?* 

Ennui 

Enough 

En passant 

Ensign 

Ensigncy 

Entomb 

Envelop 

Envelope 

Environ 

Environs 

Epaulet 

Epergne 

Epilogue 

Epipliany 

Epitome, •* 

Equal 



Equable 

Equator 

Equatorial 

Equerry 

Equinox 

Equipage 

Equivoque 

Ermine, *• 

Escalade 

Eschalot 

Eschew 

Escritoire 

Escutcheon 

Espalier 

Especial 

Espionage 

Etiauette 

Eucnarist 

Exaggerate 

Exemplsuy 

Exequies 

Exergue 

Exorcise 

Exploit 

Expugn 

Ex(]^uisite 

Extinguish 

Extirpate, ^ 

Eyry 

Fabric 

Fa9ade, * 

Facile 

FacetisB 

Fac-simile 

Factitious 

Falcated 



Falchion 

Falcon 

Falconer 

Falconet 

Falsetto 

Familiar 

Famine 

Fanatic 

Farina, « 

Farrago 

Fascine 

Fatigue 

Fealty 

Feather 

Febrile 

Feign 

Feint 

Felloe 

Felluca 

Feminine 

JPerocious 

Ferocity 

Fertile, '* 

Fibre 

Fief 

Fierce 

Fiery 

Filial 

Finesse 

Flaccid 

Flageolet 

Flambeau 

Flaunt, " 

Flourish 

Focil 

Foliage 

Foreign, *♦ 
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Forfeit 

Fracas, * 

Fragile, " 

Franchise 

Frankincense 

Freight 

Frequent 

Fricav^see 

Frigid 

Frontier 

Fulsome 

Funereal 

Furlough 

Furnace 

Fusil 

Fusilier 

Futile 

Galiot 

Galleon 

Galoche 

Galoches 

Gamboge 

Gaol 

Gauge 

Ganger 

Gaunt 

Gauntlet 

Genuine 

G^wffaw 

Ghemn 

Gibber 

Gibberish 

Gibbet 

Gibbous 

Gills 

GiU 



Qillyflower 

Gimp 

Gin 

Gingham 

Girailfe 

Glacier 

Glacis 

Goitre 

Gorgeous 

Gouge 

Gourd 

Goat 

Govern ante 

Grenade 

Grisette 

Guftiacum 

Guanp 

Guardian 

Guava 

Guerdon 

Guinea 

Guitar 

Gun^alte 

Gymnastic 

Gypstim 

Gyves 

Halcyon 

Halfpenny 

Hallelujah 

Halliard 

Halser,« 

Halve • 

Halves 

Harangue 

Harlequin 

Harris 



Hauberk 


Import 


Haunt, " 


Important 


Hautboy 


Impugn 


Hauteur, * 


Incendiary ^ 


Haut-gout 


Inchoate 


Hecatomb 


Inchoative 


Hegira 


Indecorous 


Heifer 


Indefinite 


Heinous 


Indict 


Hemistich 


Indictment i 


Hemorrhage Indigenous | 


Heroine, " 


Indisputable 


Hideous 


Indissoluble 


Hogshead 


Indocile 


Holm 


Infantile 


Honey 


Infinite 


Hosier 


Inimical 


Hostile 


Initial 


Hostler 


Insignia 


Hough 


Intaglio 


Housewife 


Intersti66 


Huguenot 


Intestine 


Humble 


Intri^e 
InvaUd 


Hyena 


Hygei^ 


Inveigh 


Hymeneal 


Inveigle 


Hymn 


Inventory 


Hymning 


Iota 


Hyphen 


Isthnius 


Hypocrite 




Hypotenuse 


jACO^tMk 


Hyssop 


Jr 



Idea 
Idiot 
Illicit 
Imbecile 



Jaundice 
Jeopardy 
Jessaniine 
Jet-d*eau 
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Jocose 


Licentiate 


Jonquille 


Licorice 


Journal 


Lichen 


Judaism 


Lieu 


Judiciary 


Lieutenant 


Judicious 


Lilac 


Jugular 


Limekiln 


Juvenile 


Limn 




Limnclr 


Kerchie9 


Lingual 


Know 


Liquid 


Knowledge 


Liquor 




Liq^uefy 


Lachb 


Litigious 


Laconic 


Live-long 


Lacqttier 


Livelihood 


Laity 


Lottgerity 


LandAa 


Loquacious 


Language 


Loqua«S«y 


laxk^md 


Lose 


Laniaspd 


Loiigli 


Lattice 


Lucre 


Laudanttffi 


Luncheon 


Laughable 


Lunette 


Laundress 




Laundfy 


MACAHOilX 


Lauri* 


Machine 


Lava 


Machinist 


League 


Magazine 
Mahomet 


Legend 


Leg€Badapy 

Leisure 


Malecontent 
Malign 


Leopard 

Lethe 

Lettuce 


Malignity 
Malmsey 
Mamillary * 


Leviathan 


Mandarin 


Libertift^ 


Manoeuvre 



Mantua 

Marauder 

l^larchioness 

Mareschal 

Marine 

Maritime 

Marline 

Marmorean 

Marque 

Marquee 

Marquess 

Mai-quetry 

Marriage 

Masculine 

Masquerade 

Massacre 

Matrice 

Matro^i 

Matroilitl 

Maugre 

Mausoleum 

Medicament 

Mediciusl 

Medicine 

Mediocre 

Melange, * 

Melee 

Meliorate 

Memoir 

Menace 

Menagerie 

Mercantile 

Messuage 

Meteor 

Mez2o 

Mezzotint© 

Mignonette 



Militia 

Million 

Mineral, • 

Miniature 

Minion 

Minute, ^® 

Mirage, * 

Miscellany 

Mischief 

Mischievous 

Missile 

Mistletoe 

Mobile," 

MoccasbU 

iVfoney 

Moresque 

Mortgage 

Mortise 

Mosque 

Mosquito 

Movable 

Muscle 

Mustache 

Myrrh 

K'aphtha. 

I^ation 

National 

Natural 

Nature 

Nausea 

Nectarine 

Neighboter 

Nephew 

Nereid 

Niceity 

Niche 
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Nitre Pageantry 
Nonchalance Palanquin 


Nonpareil 


Palatine 


Nothing, • 


Palette 


Notice . 


Palfrey 


Noorish 


Pall-Mall 


NubUe, »• 


Palmy 


Nuisance 


Palsy 


Nymph 


Paltry 




Pana^iea 


Oasis 


Panegyric 


ObdiirSjCy 


Para3iute 


Obdurate 


Parliament 


Obedient 


Paroquet 


Obeisance 


Paroxysm 


Obey 


Parterre 


Obhqiie 


(Partial 


ObloqMT 


.Paschal 


Obseqwes 


Pasquinade 


Officiate 


Pasty 


Olio 


Patent 


Omega 


Patentee 


Once 


Patrol 


Onion 


Patron 


Opaque 


Patronage 


Opposite 


Peasant 


Orchestre 


Pedagogue 


Ordeal 


■ Pelisse 


Ordinary 


PenoTiin 


Orgies 


Pensile, " 


Orifice 


Pentateuch 


Orison 


People 


Orthoepy 


Perdue 


Osier 


Peremptory 




Perfume 


1 Pacha 


Perquisite • 


1 Pageant 


Persuade 



Peruke 

Peruse 

Pewter 

PhsBton 

Phalanx 

Phlegm 

Phoenix 

Phosphorios 

Phthisic 

Phthisis 

Physic 

Physician 

Piety 

Pillion 

Pinion 

Pinnace -. 

Picturesque 

Piebald 

PigWP 

Pioneer 

Piquant 

Pique 

Piquet . 

Pirouette 

Piteous 

Pitiable 

Plagiarisin 

Plague 

Plaguy^ 

Plaintiff 

Plaister 

Plebeian 

Plethoric 

Plethora, • 

Plumber 

Plural 

Poignant 



Polemic ': 

Police 

Polygon 

Poniard 

Pontine, *■ 

Pontoon z 

PorceUdn *- 

Porpoise : 

Portmanteaii 

Posse \ 

Posy 

Poultice 

Precipice 

Prejudice 

Premier 

Premise 



Prescience - 

Prestige 

Presumptioil^ 

Pristine 

Private, *• • 

Privy 

Proceeds 

Profile 

Proiectile 

Prologue 

Promenade *. 

Promise 

Pronounce - 

Prorogue ^» 

Proselyte 

Prussian- 

Prussic 

Psalm 

Psalter 

Psendo - - 
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Ptisan 


Rapier 


Pudding 


Rapine, '* 


Puerik, " 


Raspberry 


Poisne 


Ratio 


Puissance 


Ration 


Puissant 


Rational 


Pumice 


Ravine 


Pundieon 


Realm 
Reason 


Purlieu 


Receipt 


Pursuivant 


Receptacle 




Recipe 


QuAPBIIiE 


Recondite 


Qualify 


Reconnoitre 


Quality 


Recruit 


Quandary 


Recusant 


Quantity 


Redoubt 


Quarantine 


Rehearse 


Quarrel 


Relate 


Quarry 


Relative 


^ Quartz 


Rendezvous 


Quash 


Repartee 


Quaver 


Repertory 


Querulous 


Reptile 


Query 


Requiem 


Question 


Requisite 


Quinine 


Rescue 


Qumt 


Reservohr 


Quota 


Resign 


Quote 


Resignation 


Quotient 


Resin 




Respite 


Radios 


Retmue 


Hagout 


Revenue 


Baplery 


Reverie 




Rhapsody 


Bancour 


Rhetoric 



Rhetorical 

Rhemn 

Rhomb 

Rhubarb 

Rhyme 

Righteous 

Rigid 

Risible 

Rochet 

Roc^uelaure 

Rosm 

lElouffe 

Rouleau 

Rout 

Route 

Routine 

Row 

Rowel 

Rowlock, • 

Rudiment 

Ruffian ^ 

Ruse 

Sabaoth 

Sabre 

Sacrament 

Sacred 

Sacrifice 

Sagacious 

Sagacity 

Saline 

Salique 

Saliva 

Salmon 

Saltpetre 

Salve 

Salver 



Sanguine 
Sapphire 
Sarcenet 
Satellite 
Satiety 
Satire 
Satirical 
Satirist 
Satirize 
Satyr 
Saunter 
Sausage 
Scallion 
Scallop 
Scene 
Scenic 
Sceptic 
Sceptre 
Schedule 
Schism 
Schismatic 
Scimitar 
Scirrhus 
Scissors 
Scourge 
Screw 
Scutcheon 
Scythe 
• Secret 
Secretary 
Seignior 
Seneschal 
Se*nnight 
Sepulchre 
S^^lio 
Sergeant 
Servile 
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Sewer 

Sex tile 

Shoe 

Shougb 

Siesta 

Sieve 

Signify 

Slaughter 

Sleight 

Slough 

Sloven 

Sluice 

Smoulder 

Soiree, » 

Sojourn 

Solace 

Solder 

Soldier 

Solemn 

Solemnize 

Soliloquy 

Solstice 

Sombre 

Sonorous 

Sortie 

Souchong 

Sous 

Southerly, • 

Sovereign 

Spaniel . 

Special 

Species 

Specify 

Specious 

Spectre 

Spinach 



Springe 
Springy 
Stalactite. " 
Stalagmite 



Sterile 

Stipend 

Stipendiary 

Stomach 

Stomacher 

Strophe 

Sturgeon 

Suasive 

Subaltern 

Sublunar 

Sublunary 

Subtile, ^" 

Subtle 

Successor, ' 

Sugar 

Suof^esi 

Suicide 

Suite 

Sumach 

Sumptuous 

Sure 

Surfeit, '« 

Surgeon 

Surplice 

Surtout. *> 

Sword 

Synagogue 

Syncope 

Synonyme 

Tamboub 
Tambourine 



Tapestry 

Tapioca 

Tapis 

Target 

Taunt, « 

Tenable 

Tenacious 

Tenacity 

Tenor 

Terrace 

Tetrarch 

Textile 

Thames 

Theatre 

Theologian 

Theology 

Tliorough 

Threepence 

Tissue 

Tontine 

Tortoise 

Tourniquet 

Toward 

Tragedian 

Tragedy 

TrS. «> 

Traverse 

Travesty 

Troubadour 

Unguent 

Unique 
Usquebaugh 

Vaccillatb 

Vaccine 

Vague 



Valet, « 

Variegate 

Vase 

Vaunt, 

Vehicle 

Venison 

Verdigris > 

Vermicelli 

Vermilion 

Vertebre 

Vertigo 

Victuals 

Victualler 

Vignette 

Virago 

Virtu 

Viscount 

Visor 

Vizier 

Volatile 

Wackb 

Wainscot 

Weapon • 

Widgeon 

Wolf 

AVoman 

Women 

Wound 

Wrath 

Wry 

Yacht 

Yeoman 

Yolk 

Zenith 

Zoophyte. 
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A COLLECTION OF THE MOSt DIFFICULT 
WORDS IN THE LANGUAGE, 

80 ARRANGED AS TO' AFFORD A PRACTICAL EXERCISE Ilf 
PRONVrtCIATION AS WELL AS IN SPELLING. 



[The following words, in suitabl* numbers, sbonld be assigned to the 
pnpils as ft lesflon in Pronunciation, Spbllino, and ExPLANAnoit 
aooordiiig to the plan xeoommended in page 12. . For the moip difficult 
or unusual words they should refer to their Dictionaries previous to the 
lesson. But in most cases it will be found that they will be able to 
explain them, in their own language, with sufficient accuracy, partion- 
larly if tiiey avail themselves of the assistance derivable from thq 
PRXFixss, AFFIXES, and ROOTS,* with which they should be previously 
and perfectly acquainted.] 



(1) 

Abeyance 

Ache 

Acre 

A^e 

Alien 

Amiable 

Ancient 

Angel 

Apron 

Aqueous 

Airaign 

Ascertain 



Assay 

Aviary 

Bayonet 

Bear 

Brazier 

Brocade 

Brigade 

CaitiflF 

Caliph^ 

Cambric 

Campaign 

Cater 



Chaise 

Chamber 

Champagne. 

Chaos 

Charade 

Chasten 

Chicane 

Clayey 

Colonnade 

Complacent 

Contagious 

Convey 

Crayon 



Cutaneous 

Dahlia 

Danger 

Debonair 

Deign 

Dissuasive 

E'er 

Eight 

Eighth 

Emaciate 

Equator 

Ere 

Fane 



• Pages 145 and 167 inclusive. A fuH collection of the Latin and 
Greek boots which have most enriched the English language, will 
be found in the introduction to the author's Dictionary. 

1 -The voioel sounds in the monosyllables, and the acc«ti<ed syllables 
in the other words^ have the long slendear sound of a, as in fate and 
paper. 
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Farrago 

Fei^ 

Freight 

Gaiety 

Gaol 

Gauge 

Great 

Grenade 

Halfpenny 

Halfpence 

Harebrained 

Heinous 

Hiatus 

Impair 

Inveigh 

Knavish 

Lair 

Manger 

Masquerade 

Matron 

Nasal 

Nay 

Ne'er 

Neigh 

Neighbour 

Obeisance 

Obey 

Occasion 

Opaque 

Parterre 

Patriarch 

Patent 

Patron 

Pear 

Persuade 



Phaeton 

Plagiarism 

Plague 

Plaguy 

Fraine 

Purveyor 

Quandary 

Quaint 

Rail 

Raiment 

Rain 

Raisin 

Ratio 

Reign 

Rein 

Sabre 

Satiate 

Scrape 

Scarce 

Seine 

Skein 

Sleigh. 

Spontaneous 

Square 

Suasive 

Subterranean 

There 

Their 

They 

Trait 

Unfeigned 

Vague 

vSi 

Virago 
Wear 



Whey 

Where 

W«gh 

Weight 

Yea 

(2.) 
Almond 
Alms 
Archives 
Are 
Aunt 
Bargain 
Barque 
Bazaar 
Bravo 
Calf 
Calm , 
Catarrh 
Charlatan 
Cham^. 
Chart 
Cigar 
Clarion 
Clerk . 
Daunt 
Embalni 
Fabric 
Fa9ade 
Finance 
Flaunt 
Gargle 
Gaunt . 
Gnuntliet 
Guard 



Guardian 

Guitar 

Half 

Harlequin 

Harpnchor4 

Haunch 

Haunt 

Heart 

Hearth 

Hearicen 

Hussar 

Jaundice . 

Jaunt 

Jaunty 

Laugh 

Laughable 

Launch 

Laundry 

Mali, 

Mamma 

Martyr 

Marque 

Palm 

Palmy 

Parliament 

Partisan 

Pharmaey 

Psalm 

Psalmist 

Psalmody 

Rather 

Salve , 

SiEiunter 

Scarf 

Sergeant 



* The long Italian sound of o^ as in for and Mk$r.^8t9 NoCi I. 
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UndailKnted 


Battalion 


Halliard 


Quaff 


Camelopard Harangite 


Raillery 


(S.) 
AbM^ess 


Canvass 
Captain 
Carriage 


Have 

Harass 

Javelm 


Easpberry 
Rhapsodf 
Rheumatic 


Academy 


Casdue 
CatsJo^e 


Knack 


SahnoA 


Ac<!«3sar7 


Knapsack .. 


Sanguibe 


Accessory 




Lacerate 


ic^ip^^ 


Alfe^fic 


Caterpillar 


Lamb 


A>ciift> 


Chalice 


Language 


Schismatic 


Adequate 


Chamdis 


Lano^our 
Machinate 


Scratch 


Adjutant 
AlccS^ 


Character 


Spasm 


Charm' 


Malleable 


Stomachic 


Cha^ 


Massacre 


Suavity 


Chastisement Mastiff 


Tacit 


Amal^ain 


Chastity 


Mechanic 


Thatch 


Anai^hronism Coniidaiit 


Molasses 


Thrash 


Anathema 


DrachAi 


Mora%i 


Thwack 


. Answ^ 


Draugltt 


NapMha 


Tobacco 


Aquatid 


Emphatic 


Opacity 


Vacuum 


Aqueduct 


Enamour 


Pageant 


Wrap 


AquiiSne 


Exaggerate 


Pamphlet 




Aacetifc 
Asphaltic 


Falcated ' 
Falconet 


Paragraph 
ParaBel 


(4.) 
Alder 


AsthiiA;^ 


Flageofet 
Flil&beau 


Paroxysm 


Almanac 


Asthmatfd 


Pastjr 
Pertmacity 


Alter 


Av^iiae. / 


Flannfel 


Alterative 


Average 
Bach^QF 


Fragite 
Gallety 


Phantasm 
Phantoih 


Appal 
Applause - 


Bade. 


Gnat 


Placid* 


Assault 


Balance 


Grand^br 


Plaid 


Athwart 


Balcony 


Graphic ^ 


Plaidter 


Audience 


Bancniet 
Basaltic 


Gymnastic 
Halcyon 


Pneumatics Auspice 
Portmanteau Autumn 


s The short Italian sound of 




H 
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Awe 

Awkward 

Awl 

Bald 

Balk 

Balsam 

Bashaw 

Basalt 

Bauble 

Bedaub 

Bought 

Brought 

Caldron 

Calk 

Caught 

Cauterize 

Chalk 

Crawl 

Daub 

Daughter 

Dauphin 

Defaulter 

Devoir 

Eclat 

Endorsement 

Enormous 

Enthral 

Exhaust 

Falchion 

False 

Falcon 

Fault 

Falter 

Fraught 

Gaudy- 



Gnaw 

Groat 

Halt 

Halter 

Hauberk 

Haughty 

Hawk 

Haughtiness 

Hydraulics 

Instalment 

Inthral 

Lawn 

Marauder 

Maugre 

Mawkish 

Memoir 

Naught 

Naughty 

Nauseate 

Nauseous 

Nautical 

Orchestre 

Ordeai 

Orgies 

Orphan 

Pacha 

Palsy 

Paltry 

Palter 

Paucity 

Pawn 

Porphyry 

Psalter 

Qualm 

Saucer 



Sanciness 


Assignee 


Saucy 


Austere 


Scald 


Beacon • 


Scrawl 


Believe 


Shawl 


Bequeath 


Slaughter 


Bier 


Spa 


Blas[)heme 


Swarm 


Bohea^ 


Swarth3r 


Bombardier 


Tarpaulin 


Bombasiii 


Taught 


Breathe 


Thaw 


Breeze 


Thought 


Brigadier 


Thraldom 


Canteen 


Thwart 


Cap-a-pie 


Vault 


Caprice^ 


Vaunt 


Capuchin 


Walnut 


Career 


Warble 


Cashier 


Warm 


Cassino 


Water 


Cavalier 


Wrought 


Cavatina 


Yawn 


Cazique 




Ceiling 


(5.) 


Chagrm 


Abstemious 


Chameleon 


Acetous 


Chandelier 


Achieve. 


Cheese 


Achievement Chevalier 


Allegiance 


Chief 


-Allegro 


Chimera 


Ambergris 


Cochineal 


Antique 


Compeer 


Appreciate 


Conceit 


Arena 


Conceive 



^ The loQJC sound of e, as in m« and here. — See Note 1. 
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Congeal 


Fusil 


Moreen 


Routine 


Contumelious Glacis 


Nankin 


Saltpetre 


Corypheus 


Grief 


Neither 


Scene 


Crease 


Grenadier 


Niece 


Scheme 


Critique 


Grieve 


Oblique 


Screech 


-Cuirass 


Guillotine 


Obsequious 


Seignior 


Deceit 


Guarantee 


Palanquin 


Seize 


Deceive 


Hyena 


Pelisse 


Shield 


Deitj^ 


Hymeneal 


Perceive 


Shriek 


Denier 


Imbecile 


People 


Siege 


Depreciate 


Intrifrue 


. Piece 


Species 


Deteriorate 


Invalid 


Pierce • 


Specious 


Deviate 


Inveigle 


Pier 


Spermaceti 


Devious 


Irretrievable 


J Piquant 


Sphere 


Eager 


Key • 


Pique 


Squeeze 


Eagle 
Eel 


Knead 


Please 


Subpoena 


League . 


Plebeian 


Suite 


Egregious 


Leap 


Police 


Thief 


Either 


Leisure 


Preach 


Thieve 


Emir 


Lever 


Precedence 


Tierce 


Empyrean 


Lief 


Primeval 


Tontine 


Eqiial 


Liege 


Profile 


Tureen 


Era 


Machine 


Quarantine 


Turquois 


Ethereal 


Machinery 


Quay 


Unwieldy 


Facetious 


Machinist 


Queer 


VaUse 


Fascine 


Magazine 


Reason 


Vehicle 


Fatigue 


Marine 


Receipt 


Wield 


Feasible 


Marquee 


Receive 


Wreath 


Fever 


Mausoleum 


Recitative 


Wreathe 


Fief 


Measles 


Relief 


Yield 


Fiend 


Mediocre 


Relieve 


Zebra 


Field 


Meteor 


Relievo 




Fierce 


Meter 


Remediable 


(6.) 


Financier . 


Metre 


Reprieve 


Acceptable 


Frequent 


Mien 


Retrieve 


Acetic 



< The short e, u in m«t and mer, — See Note L 
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Acatii|isce 

Adaress 

Again 

AgaioAt 

Ascetic 

Bagatelle 

Beverage 

Bevy 

Breadt]^ 

Breakfast 

Branette 

Burial 

Burlesque 

Bury 

Cadet 

Catephetical 

Celery 

Cenotaph 

.Centre 

.Cheerful 

Chestnut 

Chimerical 

Cleanse 

Coalesce 

Coerce 

Condemn 

.Contemn 

Coquette 

Cory^ptte 

Crescent 

Crevice 

Cuerpo 

Deaf 

Defrth 

Decalogue 

Pebtor . 

Decimate 



Demagogue 
Dorvis 

Desuetude 

Develope 

Diaeresis 

Dilemma 

Discern 

Dishevel 

Duenna 

Earnest, 

Eccentric 

Echo 

Eclogue 

Eclectic 

Ecstasy 

Edge 

E^blp 

Edifice 

Effervesce 

Egptism 

EligiWe 

Empha^si 

Eiupty 

Enaeavo:ur 

Ensign 

Envelop 

Epilogue 

Episode 

Epitaph 

Epoch 

Etch 

Etiquette 

Exchequer 

Excrescence 

Featjier 

Felon 

JFwesse 



Friend 

Gazette 

Gherkin 

Grisette 

Grotesque 

Guess 

Guest 

Head 

Heather 

Heffer 

Hemispnere 

Heroine 

Jeopardy 

Leant 

Learn 

Leaven 

Ledger 

Leopard 

LettuQ^ 

(Lieutenant 

Meadow 

Mechanism 

Medley 

Mepabrane 

Menace 

Messieurs 

Metaphor 

Mignonette 



Necessanly 

Nephew 

Nonpareil 

Pedagogue 

Pentate^vich 

Peremptorily 

Pheasant, 

Phlegm 



Phrensy 

Picturesqufi 

Picquet 

Plenteous 

Plethop 

Precipioe 

Quench 

Querujoui 

Realm 

Recipe ,. 

Rehearse 

Rescue 

Reservoir 

Retinae 

Revenn0 

Rhetoric 

Said 

Saitli 

Says 

Sceptre ' 

Schedule 

Se'jinight 

SepuUmre 

Sepanitft 

Sheriff 

Special 

Spectre 

Specimen 

Steady 

Stiletto 

Suggest 

Sweat 

Tenant 

Tenet 

Terraq^ 

Tetrarch 

Ttiame$ 
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Tread 

Twelfth 

Venison 

Vefdigris 

Vermicelli 

Vertebre 

Veterinary 

Violoncello 

Wainscot 

Weapon 

Were 

Wreck 

Wrench 

Wretch 

Yes 

Zealous 

Zealot 

Zenith 

Zephyr 

Aisle 
Ally 
Archives 



Asylum 

Benign 

Blight 

Bright 

Buy 

China 
Choir 
Cipher 



^ Climax 
Condign 
Child 
Chyle 
Die 

Decipher • 
Decisive 
DiaCTam 
Dialogue 
Diaper 
Diaphragm 
Diary 
Disguise 
Environ 
Fibre 
Fibrous 
Fie 
Flight 
Guide 
Guile 
Guise 
Gyves 
Height 
Hie 

Horizon 
Hyphen 
Icicle 
Ignite 
Indict 
Indictment 
Indite 
Island 
Isle 
Knight 



Leviathan 

Light 

Lilac 

Lyre 

Malign 

Might 

Night 

Nigh 

Nitre 

Oblige 

Phial 

Pie 

Plight 

Primary 

Proviso 

Pyre 

Rhyme 

Right 

Righteous 

Rye 

Saliva 

Satiety 

Scythe 

Sigh 

Sign 

Sight 

Sleight 

Slight 

Spright 

Sjjrightly 

lliyme 

Thigh 

Tie" 

Tight 



Title 

Trifle 

Tripod 

Tyrant 

Type 

Vie 

Viscount 

Wight 

Wind 

Writhe 

Wry 

(8.) 
Abscind 
Academiciaai 
Agile 

Amphibious 
Antipodes 
Avarice 
Banditti 
Barilla 
Biscuit 
Brindle 
Build 
Built 
Business 
Busy 

Capitulate 
Cedilla 
Centrifugal 
Centripetal 
Chalybeate 
Chemist 
Chisel 



7 The long diphthongal sound of i, as in pine and HU>6, — See Note 1. 

8 The short shnple t, as In i>in and tittltf.— See Note 1. 

H 2 
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ChrTsali? 

Chrysolite 

Cinque 

Circuit 

Clinical 

Commi3era1^ 

Confsiliatprj 

Conti^uovs 

Criticisin 

Crystal 

Cuisse 

Cynic 

Decision 

Delinealje 

IJi^liriuQi 

Digit 

Dilatoriness 

Dingy 

Diphthong 

Dishabille 

Dissonant 

Dissyllable 

Distich 

Dynasty 

Dysentei^ 

Eclipse . 

Electricity 

Elici^. 

Explicit 

Ext4Wa|t^ 

FasUdJLQijis 

Ginup 

Gist 

Give 

Glimpse 



GuJtt 

Guinea ^ 

Hiccougb 

Hideous 

Hynm 

Hypocrite 

Hyssop 

Illicit 

Implicit 

Initial 

Initiate 

Invidious 

Isthmu9 

Jonqwile 

Kiln . 

Liquefy 

LineaiE^t 

Linguist 

Limn 

Live-long 

Lizard 

Lyric . 

Metaphjsics 

Mezzotmto 

Miniature 

Miscellany 

Mischief 

lilischievotyS 

Mistletoe 

MyT?*h 

Myrtle 

Mystic 

Niche 

Kymph 

Qpimonative 



Panagyput (9.^ 

Para^ic Anchpvjr 
Paviboin Apropos 
Phthisic Aroma 

Pigeon Beau 

Piteous BoatswaijK 

Pusillammity Bourn 
Quadrille Bowl ^, 
Quilt Bowspnt 

Reminiscence Broach 



Aescma 
Risible 


isrc^ue 
Bureau 


Schism 


Cajole 


Scissors 


Choruf 


Sickle 


Clothes 


Sieve, 


Cocoa 


SoUcit 


Cony , 


Soliloquy 


Corridor, 


Supercilibus 


Corporeii 


Switch 


Corps 
Coulter 


Sycamore 


SyYsophant 


Course 


Synagogue 


Court 


Syringe . 


Crosier - 


IJbiquity 


Decorous 


Vict^als 


Diploma 


Victualler 


, Disemfeogpt 


Vicissitude 


Doe 


Vitriol 


Door 


Vipeyard 


Dough 
DroB 


Widgeon 


Witticif^ 


Encore 


Women 


Envelope 


Wring 


ErroneoEis 


Wrist 


Floor 



9 the liq^ng open o, a« in no and 9«^. — See Note 1. 
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Folk 
Four 
Fourth 
Ohost 

GrOU^ 

Hautboy 

Hoax. 

Hoe 

Hosier 

Hydrophobia 

KnoU 

Loath 

Loaljbe 

Macaroni 

Morone 

Mould 

Moult 

Mourn 

Negotiate 

Oceui 

Ochre 

Orthoepy 

Osier 

Own 

Paroclo^l 

Paarole 

Patrol 

Pony 

Porcel^ 

Poulterer 

Poultice 

Poor 

Prorogue 

Bevolt 



Roe 

Rogue . 

Roguery 

Scholium 

Scroll 

Sew 

Sewer. 

Shewbread 

Shoulder 

Sojourn 

Soldier 

Sombre 

Sonorous 

Soul 

Source 

Sword 

Though 

Throe 

Toe 

Towar<J 

Towardu 

Trophy 

TrolT 

Worn 

Vog*ie 

YoDc 

Yeom%n 

(IQO 
Accoucheur 
Accoutre 
Accrue 
Ado 

Approval 
Approve 



3alloon 

Bassoon 

Blue . 

Bufibon 

Behove 

Bruise 

Canoe 

Cartoon 

Cartouch 

CheW 

Cocoon 

Contour 

Croup 

Croupier 

Crude 

Cruise 

Do 

DoubloQi;i 

Entpmb 

Festoon 

Fruit 

GaUooQ 

Gambc^e 

Gouge 

Groove 

Group 

Hautgout 

Invbrue 

Improyie 

Intrude 

Lose 

Manoeuvre 

Obtrude 

Peruke 

Perusal 



Pleurisy 
Poltroon 
Prove 
Ragout 
Recruit 
Removal 
Remove 
Rheum 
'Rheumatism 
Rhubarb 
Route 
Rouge 
RuQ 
Rude 
Rule 
Ruse 
Screw 
Shrewd 
Sluice 
Souventf* 
Soot 
Sue 
Si4t 
Suitor 
Surtout 
Through 
Tour 
True 

TWQ. 

Unooutb 

Undo 

Who 

Woman 

Woo 

Wound 



^0 the long cloM o, «• in vm* •^A tqmb,'^S9B Note |. 
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Your 


Docile 


Youth 


DofS^ 


(11.) 


Dwarf 


Anomaly 


Etymology 


Apocryphal 


Exhort 


Apostrophe 


Exotic 


Auto^aph 


Foreign 


Caloric 


Foreigner 


Cauliflower 


Forfeft 


Cognizance 


Forfeiture 


Chaotic 


Frontier 


Chocolate 


Geography 


Chord 


Geometry 


Chorister 


George 


Cockswain 


Gone 


Colleague 


Haughty 


CoUoquy 


Hohn 


Column 


Homicide 


Conch 


Homologous 


Concoct 


Hostler 


Conquer 


Hough 


Conscience 


Hypocrisy 


Construe 


Hypothesis 


Corollary 


Imposthume 


Corsair 


Isosceles 


Cough 


Knot 


Crotchet 


Knowledge 


Daughter 
Decalogue 


Laudanum 


Laurel 


Docible 


Logarithm 
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Lough 

Lozenge 

Mahogany 

Mnemonics 

Mortgage 

Mosque 

Motley 

Obloquy 

Obsequies 

Oligarchy 

Qrchestre 

Ostrich 

Philanthropic 

Phonic 

Phraseology 

Physiognomy 

Poniard 

Posthumous 

Process 

Proceeds 

Prognostic 

Prologue 

Pros^'te 

Provost 

Quadrant 

Qualitjr 

Quantity 

Quarrel 

Quart 

Quash 

Sausage 



Scallop 

Scotch 

Shough 

Skbber ' 

Solemn 

Sophism 

Squab 

Squabble - 

Squad 

Squadroa 

Squalid 

Squat 

Swab 

Swaddle 

Swallow 

Swamp 

Swan 

Swap 

Symptom 

Synonymous 

Synopsis 

Tortoise 

Trode 

Trough 

Wad 

Waddle 

WaUet 

Wan 

Wand 

Wander 

Want 



1^ The short broad o, as innoC and cottage. This sound of o is loofftli- 
ened before r when terminating monosyllables, or wh^ foUowvd 
by another consonant ; as in /or and/ormer. The short sound of o, 
it may be observed, is equivalent to the broad Oerman sound of <^ 
and also to the diphthong au. Compare, for example, thesronvn- 
ciatiun of the words PdO, Pall, and iVmi. 
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tWar 


Endue 


Blood 


Dromedary 


-Warren 


Eschew , 


Bludgeon 


Ducat 


•Wart 


Eucharist 


Borough 


Dudgeon 


Was 


Euphony 


Bufialo 


Dungeon 


,Wa^h 


Ewer 


Burgher 


Enough , 


Wasp 


Exude 


Burglasy 
^Bustle - 


'Escu^eon 


»Wast 


nFeodaJ 


Flourish 


;Wassaa 


•Feud 


.Chough 
Clough 


Flood 


-Wat.ch 


Feudal 


Fulsome 


sWattle 


Glutinous 


Colonel 


Furlough 


Wliat 


Herculean 


Combat 


Goumet 


Yacht 


Impugn 


CoiQe 


Gudgeon 


Yawl 


Jewel 


Comely 


Gunwale 




Jewess 


Conduit 


Honey 


(12.) 


Juice 


Courage 


Housewife 


^LCUHlGIi 


Lieu 


Couple 


Hurricane 


Adieu 


Mucous 


Courteous 


Joum^ 


beauty 


Neuter 


•Courtesy 


Jova 


•Beauteous 


Nuisaace 


Cousin 


Luneheoii 


Bedew 


Pewter 


Cover 


Lustre 


Bitumen 


Fseudo 


Covetous 


Monday 


Bugle , 


Puce 


Covey 


' Mongrel 
Monk. 


<Cerulean 


'PuisiiA 


Cozen 


.Contumely 


Puny 
Shoe ,. ., 


Crumb , 
Cupboard 


Monkey 
Month 


.Creir 


Sulphdreoiiff Currier 


None 


•Culinary 


Sure 


Curvet 


Nothing 


.Cue , 
Cupola 


-Surety 


Defunct 


Numb 


Tutelary 


Demur 


Once 


Demuife 


View 


Dirty 


Onion 


J>ew 




Discomfit 


Other 


Due 


(13.) 


Double 


Ovep 


•Duresse 


Afiront 


Dove 


Plumb 


{>uteou8 


Attorney 


Dozen 


Pommel 



:li> T^ loqg dlplithoiigal tQmi^of «i, us in titbe did C^^^— See Note 1« 
u The shqrt eimple «, iwi in Iii5 and wp.—See Note 1. 
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Pulse 


Trouble 


Pullet 


Fowl 


Puncheon 


Wont 


Pulley 


Flowc* 


Purlieu 


Worse 


. Pulpit 
Push 


Gout 


Pursuivant 


Word 


Grouse 


Rough 


Work 


Puss 


Howl 


Scourcre 


Worth 


Put 


Lounge 


Scullion 


Young 


Should 


Owl 


Scutcheon 




Sugar 


Plough 


Shovd 


(14.) 


Wolf 


Pouch 


Slough 


Ambush 


WonMin 


Powder 


Some 


Bosom 


Would 


- Power 


Son 


Bouquet i 




Proud 


Southward 


Bull 


(15.) 


Prowl 


Southerly 


BuUet 


AUow 


Redound 


Soathwark 


Bullion 


Avouch 


Renown 


Sovereign 


Bully 


Avow 


Rout 


Sponge 


Bulletin 


Bough 


Scour 


Stomach 


Bullock 


Brow 


Scout 


Sturgeon 
Sub^tem 


Bulrush 


Browse 


Scowl 


Bulwark 


Carouse 


Scoundrel 


Subtile 


Bush. 


Couch 


Shower 


Subtie 


Bushel 


Cowl 


Slough 


Surfeit 


Butcher 


Crouch 


Thou 


Surgeon 


Could 


Dowry 


Towel 


Thirsty 


Cuckoo 


Doubt 


Tower 


Thorough 


Cushion 


Doughty 


Trousers 


Ton 


Full . 


Drought 


Trowel 


Tongue 


Fuller. 


Drowsy 


Vouch 


Touch 


Pudding 


Endow 


Vow 


Tough 


Pull 


Espouse 


Vowel 



^* The middle or obtuse sound of u, as in buZl and pulpit ; au inter- 
mediate sound between dvXl and pool, or wool and tooo. — See Note 1. 

^fi As tbe diphthong ou in cofmi. This is the gener^,! sound of oh, 
but it has no less than six others ; as in rough, throtcgh, though, 
cough, thoitght, and could. 

The diphthong ow (another form of ou) is sounded either as ou in 
oowAt, or as ou in Hhougih, The former is its general sound. 



U3 
ETYMOLOGY. 



The difficulties which young persons have to con- 
tend with in learning the meaning of words have 
been noticed in a preceding part of this book.^ We 
shall now merely add, that the easiest and most 
effectual method of acquiring a knowledge of what 
may be called the difficult words of our language, 
is, to learn the comparatively few roots from which 
they are derived, and the pbefixes and affixes 
which vary and modify their meaning. In this 
way the pupils learn with greater case, and recollect 
with greater certainty wtole families of words, in 
less time perhaps than it would take them to learn 
the meaning of an equal number of single and un- 
connected terms; which, as they are not connected 
by any principle of association, soon escape froni 
the memory, even aftcar the labour of much repetition. 
In short, under the old way, as it is called, the pupil 
fished with a hook, and drew i», at most, but one 
word at a time; but under the system here recom- 
mended, he uses a net, and at one cast draws in a 
whole multitude of words. 



DERIVATION. 

Derivation is that part of Etymology which treats 
of the origin and primary signification of words. 

'Words are either Primitive or Derivative. A pbimi- 
TiVB word cannot be reduced or traced to any simphr 

1 See page 55 ; also, pnge 16, 
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word in the lan^ua^ ; as man, good. Primitive wardj,^ 
firom which denvfttives are formed, are called boots. 

A DEBIT ATiVii word can be reduced or traced to 
another in the languagie orgreater simplicity ; as manl^, 
manli'Bess igoodfy, goodnMs. 

lierivatiYe words are formed from their primiiives 
uMhree wayd . — 1 . By the addition of letters or syllables.' 
^. By the omission of letters or contraction. 3. By 
the ihterchailge of equivalent or kindred letters. 

All words haviiig prefixes or aflixes, or* both, are" 
examples of the first process. All words whicb undergo 
what grammarians call aphaeresis, syncope^ or apocope,* 
are examples of the second prcAsess of derivation. For 
examp^s of the third protoess; see t)ie^ words uxkiet* the 
head of " English Etymologies *"(page 168). 

The me; ming of a wordis either primary or secondary. 
The primary meaning of a^word is that in wh^ch'it wjbl 
/irst or originally applied, 

A word can have but one prfaharj^i but it m«ty haVe 
several secondary meaningis. Thougbih several ill* 
stances the primary meaning of a word had been' lost, 
or is no longer in use, yet in general it willbe found to' 
pervade all its sec^dary or figurative applications. 

Many words considered as primitives or roots in 
English, are derivatives from the Latin, Greek, and 
other lan^ages. To the Latin langua^, in jmrticular, 
the En^ish Is indebted for a large portion of its vocabu- 
lary. In prdof of this the reader is referred to tlie an- 
^or's Dictionary of Derivations. 

A PBBPix is a significant particle, senerally an inscm- 
rable preposition, prefixed to a' wOrd to vary or nuMufy 
its signification ; as un in unjuat, mis in mistake. 

An AFFIX or tebmination is a significant particle or 
syllable €idded to a word to vary or modify its mean- 
ing ; tisful in harmfiU, less in harmless. 

1 Aphaeresis takes from the heginntng of a word, syncope fk«n 
the middUf and apocope from the end. 
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LATIN PREFIXES. 
A» AB,i AB8, from or away; as orert, to turn /ram; 

a^solye, to me from; abst&in, to hold or keep/rom. 
Ad, to; as advert, to turn to; adyerb, (a part of speech 
added) to a ver6. 

Abes. — For the sake of euphony, the final letter of a pre^si. 
Hon in composition usually assumes the form of the initial letter 
of the word to which it is prefixed. Thus 4d becomes ao, as in 
oooede; aw, as in o^x ; ao, as in o^^ession ; al, as in oQude ; 
, AM, as in otuxounce ; ap, as in af>ply ; ab, ai» in arrogate ; as, 
as in oisent ; and at, as in attract. 

Amb or Ambi, about or around; as omMent, going round 

or about. See the Greek Prefix Amphu 
Ante,' before; as antecedent, going before. See the 

Greek Prefix Ami. , 
Bis, bi, two; as bisect, to cut or divide into two; 6tped, 

a ftM)-footed animal. 
Cacum, circu, about or around; as circumjacent, lying 

orottiM?; circMlate,%o Carry roMJwf. 
CiB> on this side; as cisalpine, on this side the Alps. 
Con, iw'^A-or together; as condole, to grieve with; con- 
course, a running to^cMcr. 

Note, — For the sake of euphony, com becomes oo, asin ooheir; 

' ooo, as in oo^^nate ; col, as in ooUect ; com, as in oompress ; and 
com, as in oorrespond. See note under Ad. 
Contra, against; as con^adict, to speak against, or to 

the contrary. Contra sometimes takes the form of 

Counter, as in counteract, to act or work against. 
Db, down, from, of, or concerning; as cIescend,.to come 

down; deaact, to take from; depart, to part yrom; de» 

scribe, to write of or concerning. 
Dis, Di, asunder, apart, or separated from, (and hence its 
. negatiye force) not; as dt^oin, dismember, displease. 
E,» EX, out of, heyond; as emit, to send out; eject, to cast 

out of; extend, to stretch out; exclude, to shut out of; 

exceed, to go beyond. 

I Ah is the original form— from the Greek Prefix Apo {Ap*}. 
* Ante. In Anticipate the e has been corrupted into i. 
' s E. The original form is Eat — from the Oreek Prefix Ek nr Em. 

I 



U6 nxnxm in Arrvas. 

^ofo.— In oompotltiou, sx is changed into eo, as in Moentric ; 
sv, as in ^ace ; andiL, as in<Qip«e. See note under Ai>. 

Extra,! Qut, beyond i as ex^aordinary, ^o?uf ordinary. 

In, when prefixed to yerbs, signifies in or into, on or 
vpon, against; as tnject, to cast in or into; tncident, 
falling on or upon ; incite to stir up against. But when 
In is prefixed to nouns, adjecttves, or adverbs, it 
means not or contrary to ; as injustice, infirm, tnglo- 
riously. Compare the English Prefix IJn. 

N<M» — ^For the sake of euphony, iw in composition vsnal]^ 
assumes the form of the initial letter of the word to which it is 
prefixed ; as in <^oble, iterance, iQegal, iQuminate, immortal. 
Imprison, irregular, irradiate Compare the changes of the 
Prefixes An and Gon. 

Inter, between; as intervene, to come between, 
Intro, to within ; as in^oduce, to lead to within, 
JuXTA, nigh to; as 7uxtoposition, position nigh to, 
Ob, in the way of , against; as o6ylous, ^istacle, object 
(to cast or urge against), * 

KoU. — In composition, on is changed into oo, as in oocur ; ov, 
as in (ftar ; and op, as in oppress. See note imder An. 

Per, through, thoroughly, or completely ; as /icnrade, to go 

through ; perfect, thoroughly nmde, or complete. 
Post, after ; as postscript, written after. 
PRiB, before ; as precede, to go before ; predict, to/oretelL 

PrtB is another form of Pro. 
Preter, beyond or past; as preternatural and preterite. 
Pro, forth or forward; also, for, or instead of; as protrude, 

to thrust /ortoari/, pronoun, /or or instead of 9. noun. 

See the Greek Prefix Pro, 
Be, back or again; as revert, to turn back; feform, to 

form aoain, to remodel, to improve. 
Ketro, backward; as reft^ospect, a looking backward or 

on the past. 
Se, aside or cqfort; as secede, to go apart or withdraw from. 
Sine, without; as sinecure (without care or duty). 

1 Extra is deriyed from xx, and the termination (tera) tra, as ItUm 
from IV. Compare, also, the formation of Ji^ and JSvpnu 
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Sub, under; as«u^cribe, to write under; suiterranean, 

wider ground ; siiWunary, under the moon. 
Note. — In compositioa, sub becomes sue, as in succeed ; suT, as 

in mfttr; svo, asinntj^est; sup, as in »t«ppress ; and sus, as in 

nupend. See note nnder Ad, Con, and Ob. 
SuBTER, under; as subterfage (a flying «wrfcr or bepeath). 
Super, ^ above or over; as sMperniimerary, above the 

number. 
Tbans, beyond; as ^awsport, to carry beyond. 
Ultra, beyond; as ukramaxme and u//ramontane. 



ORCEK PREFIXES. 

A,s not or without; as apathy, without (pathos) feeling ; 
abyss, without &hottom.^ 

AsTPHi, about, on both sides; as ampAttheatre} a theatre 
with seats about or circular; amphibious. Hying in both, 
that is, either in land or water. 

Ana, again ot back; as anabaptism, that is, baptism a(^z» 
or a second time ; analyze, to resolve or loose (into 
the component parts) again; anachronism, Tdated back 
or earlier than the occurrence,) an error in cnronology. 

Anti, opposite to, in opposition to, against; as ^n^arctic, 
opposite to the Arctic (circle) ; antagonist, one who 
contends against another; antidote, something given 
against, or to counteract. 

Apo, from or away; as apostle, (sent ^om) a missionary ; 
apostate, one who stands ^rom or abandons his profes- 
sion or party ; apology, a word or discourse from, an 
excuse or justification. Before an aspirated vowel, Apo 
becomes aph ; as in apAelion and opnaeresis. 

Auto, self; as autograph, self-writteji (as ** aa autograph 
letter from the Queen'*) ; awtohiography, a biograpny 
or history of one's self. 

Oat A, down; ascatoract, a water ^oZ/. 

1 i9iiper.— Hence twr (through the French); as in furbase, abow 
the base ; ncrtont, over all ; Mirmoaut, surpass, isc. 

> A, — ^Before a vowel, a becomes am ; as anarchy, loftAoiagoTenu 
mcKit ; ononjrmons, toUhowt a name. 

» « The dark, wi&aeeomed, infinite oliyM .*'— -JfBtOfi. 

l2 ^ 
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Di A, tkr<m§fh ; as dtometer, a line passing through the mid* 
die ; </uzgoDal, a line passing through a parallelogram 
from one angle to the opposite ; dia\ogus, a discourse 
(passing from one side to the other) between two. 

£k, BXffrom or out of; as eclectic, selected ^om/ ecstasy 
(standing out of), tran8x>ort or rapture. 

En (em), moron; as endemic, in or among the people; em- 
phasis, force or stress laid or a word or, words in pro* 
nunciation. 

Epi, upon, on^ over, to; as epidemic, upon the people, or 
very prevalent; epilogue, a word or speech upon, or 
immediately after, the play ; epistle, a writing sent to, 
a letter. 

Htpek, above; as Aypercritical, over critical. 

Htpo, under; as hypocrite, oae who keeps under or con- 
ceals his real sentiments ; hyph&a., a mark used to bring 
two words or syllables under or into one. 

Met A, bevond; as metaphor, a carrying of, or applying, 
a word bevond its proper meaning. 

Par A, beside, from; as paragraph, a writing 6e«icfe; paral- 
lel, beside one another ; parasol, keeping the emifrom; 
paradox, from or contrary to the general opinion; a 
seeming contradiction, but true in fact. 

Peri, round about; as periphery. Compare the deriYfr. 

tion of CIRCUMFERENCE. 

Stn, with OT together with; as ins^theBis,a placing together; 
synod, a going together, a -convention. 

NoU. — In comporition, stn beoomeg it, u in tystem ; 8T&, •• 
in ayOable ; and stm, as in tympaXbj (compabsiom ). 



ENGLISH OB SAXON PREFIXES. 

A, at, to, or on; as afield,^ that is, at or to the field; 
afoot, on foot ; aboard, on board ; ashore, on shore. 

Be has usually an intensive signification, as bewail, be- 
spread, behold, 6esprinkle. In because, 6efore, Reside 
and a few other words, it is another form of by. 



1 " How jocund did they drive their team ^fUUU" 
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Bn, em,i in or into; as enroh embalm; also, to maket as 

in enable, enlarge, embark, empower. 
For, negative or privative; as /brbid, to bid not or prohibit, 
- /orget, nof to get or have in recollection. 
Fore, before ; as /bresee, ybrewarn, /oremost, forward. 
Im for IN, to make ; as tmbitter, impair ijto make worse), 

impoverish, improve (to make proof of % to maAe better. 
MiB, nott wrong or error; as mistake, misconduct. 
Out, beyond, superiority; as ow/live, oumm. 
Over, above, beyond; as overcharge, overreach. 
Un, not, like the Latin in ; as unspeakable, inefiable ; 

unwilling, involuntary. Prefixed to verbs it signifies 

to undo ; as in unlock, untie, unbind. 
Up, motion uptoards ; as upon, upstart; also, subversion; 

as in upset (to overthrow^ 
WiTH,^om, against, as un^Adraw, u^iMhold, t^i^^^stand. 



AFFIXES OB TERMINATIONS. 

[It ifl Impossible in every ease to ascertain the exact force, or even 
the general import, of an affix or termination. Several of them 
■eem to have different, and even contradictory meanings, and in 
some cases they appear to be merely parapoj^, that is, they lengthen 
the word, without adding to the meaning. Teachers should recol- 
lect this, and not require their pupils to assign a meaning to every 
AFFIX which occurs.] 

Able, ible, ble, or ile, implies having ability or power 
to do what the word to which it is attached signifies ; 
as porta6^, fit or able to be carried; defensi&As, that 
which can, or is able to be defended ; docifc,* aljle or 
fit to be taught ; ductile, that which may be, or is fit 
to be led, or drawn out. 

AcEous, having the qualities of, consisting of, resem- 
bling ; as herbaeeouji, testaceous, crustaoeous. 

1 Ehi. — In some words en is used both as a prefix and an q^ ; as 
In enlighten, enliven, and embolden. 

s Docile, — In such cases ile is a contraction of Me, and must b« 
distinguished Arom the adjective termination ilb, which denotes 
similitude ; as paerfle, like a boy ; inftaktUe, like an ia&nt. 
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Act, implies doing, or the thing done; also, state or con- 
dition; as conspiracy, legacy, celibory, prelacy. 

Acis, ION, denote the act of doing ; the thing done ; state 
or condition; as carriage, passage, marriage, bonday«; 
aherration, immerston, derivatton, cohesion, subordi- 
nation. 

Al, an, ort, ic, id, ine, ile, denote belonging or per- 
taining to; as natural, ducal; European, collegian* 
Christian; prefatory, introductory; public, theoretic; 
timid, lucid; alkaline, feminine; infanti^, mercantile. 
See Art. 

Ana, denotes sayings or anecdotes of; as Walpoliana» 
Johnsoniayia, that is, sayings or anecdotes of Walpole — 
of Johnson. 

Ard, state or character; as dotartf, one in a state of 
dotage ; sluggar^f, on^ who slugs or indulges in sloth ; 
wizardy a wise man or sage. 

Art, implies pertaining to, or one who is what the word 
to which it is attached signifies ; as military, adyer- 
sary, missionary. 

Art, ert, or ort, implies also a set or collection of; 
as library, aviary; nursery, rookery, knavery, cookery; 
repository, dormitory. 

Ate, in some cases, signifies to make ; as renovate, in- 
vigorate, abbreviate.* 

DoM, implies domimon or possession, state or condition ; 
askingcfom, Christencfowi,. martyrdom, freedom, wisdom, 

Er' or OR, denotes the agent or person acting ; as doer, 
writer, actor, professor. 

Ee, usually denotes the person in a passive state, or asi^he 
object of the action ; as (lessor, the person who lets or 
gives a lease) lessee, the person to whom a lease is made j 
patentee, trustee, committee (a number of persons to 
whom some inquiry or charge is committed). 

En, denotes made of; also, to make; as wooden, golden; 
blacken, brighten. Compare Ft and Ize, 

1 Ate ifl, in many cases, an integral part of the word, and not 
an oyfte. 

s .E^.— In a few words this termination has become eer, tter, or or ; 
asanctionMr, eogineer; gamefler, spixuter; liar, beggar* 
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Ess, the feminine termination of a noun ; as ^fincesSf 
lioness, duchess, actress. 

FuL, denotes full of, or abounding in ; as hopeful, art- 
fult joyful, success/k/. 

Py, denotes to make; as magni/^, puri^, beauti/y, 
noti^. See En and Izb. 

Hood or head, implies state or degree; as mBnhood, 
maidenhood or head, pnesthood. 

IsB, implies belonging to ; like or resembling ; haying 
a tendency to; as British, Irish, hoyish, greenish, 
thievish. 

Ism, denotes sect, party, peculiarity, or idiom; as Calyan- 
ism. Jacobinism, Greectsm, vulgarism. 

1st, denotes skilled in or professing ; as botanist, flons^ 
artist, naturalist, linguist 

Ite, a descendant or follower of; as Israelite, Jacobite. 

IvE^has usually an active signification; as uiotit;e, defen- 
sive, offensive, persuasive, adhesive. 

IzE, denotes to make; as fertilize, generalize, civilize. 
Compare En and Ft. 

Kin, a diminutive affix meaning akin to, or like ^ as lamb- 
hin, maniAin, pippin. See Ling. 

Less, denotes privation, or to be without; as joyless, care- 
less, harm/ess. 

Lino, cle, el, et, ock, express diminution, endear- 
ment, contempt ; as gosling (little goose)^ ifoundZin<j' (a' 

m little child or infant /owwrf or abamdoned), d&rKng (little 
dear), under/in^, world/in^; partic/e, satchei^ pocket 
hillock. 

Bike or ly, denotes likeness or similitude; as godlike 
or godZy, gentlemanZiAe or gentleman/y. 

Ment, implies the act or doing of; state of; as acknow- 
ledgmeTt^, contentment. 

Ness, ^ denotes the prominent or distinguishing qualities ; 
state or quality of being ; as goodness, greatness, white- 
ness, happiness. 

OsB, denotes full of; as verbose, fvM of words. 



1 NB$t properly means a promontory ; as Laagness, the Nage, &e. 
The root is tiie Latin natus, tiie nosCt 



/ m 
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0(78, implies having or consisting of ; as dangerous, bilious, 

ambitioiis. See Aceous. 
RiCK,^ implies rule or jurisdiction ; as bishopries. 
Ship,' denotes office, state, or condition ; as chanoellor- 

Mhipt lordship, fellowsAip, firiendsAt/>. 
Some, denotes some of, or in some degree ; as trouUejOMM, 

yenturesomtf, qnarrelsotii^, handsome. 
Tide, denotes time or event ; as noon/tie, Whitsan<ufe. 
TuoE, ITT, or TT, implies being or state ot being; as 

gratifi(de,multiAcd^,fortiAui«; abilt/y, adyerstty; norelty, 

anxie/y, honesty, liberty. 
Ward, means turned or in the direction of; as toward 

(turned to), tonoard ( /or«ward), backtror^. 
Ure, implies doing or being ; state or condition ; as ma* 

nu&cture, capture, Scriptui'«, exposure, displeasure. 
Y, implies having or aboimding in; as (stone) atony, 

(wealth) wealthy, (wood) wood^. 



LATIN AND GREEK ROOTS, 

TO BE TRACED THROUGH THEIR ENGLISH DERIYATIVBS. 

After the preceding Prefixes and Affixes have 
been thoroughly learned by the pupils, they should 
be accustomed to point them out as they occur in 
their reading lessons till they become quite tami- 
liar with their ordinary meanings. They should 
also be required to apply them to any root the 
teacher may choose to assign. The following roots 
will supply both the teacher and pupils with ample 
materials for such exercises, the great utility of 
which no person can doubt. They might, in foot, 
be called Lessons on Language. 

1 Rioh, The root is the Latin ngo^ to role or govern. 
> 8Mp properly means the lihape or form (as in ]and«oa]M for land- 
tkofM), and hence, the prominent or distingoiahing qnality. 
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THE FOLLOWING ROOTS ARE TRACED AS EXAMPLES. 

CaPjI capt, cept, cip, to take, hold, or contain. 
Hence, capable, able, or fit to take or hold, equal or ade- 
quate tO} incapable, not capable; capability, ability or 
power of taking, adequateness ; copableness; capacious 
(that can take or hold much), large ; cop/ious (disposed 
to take or start objections to, or to find fault), peevish, 
morose; cap/iousness, adispositiqptobecapft'otfs; captive, 
a person taken or capmred in war ; copdvity, the state of 
a captive ; captivate (to take captive), to subdue by force 
of cnarms ; captor, the person who takes or subdues ; 
oaptMXQ, a taking, a prize; ajccept (to take to, sc. one's 
self), to receive ; acc£;>/er, the person who accepts : ac- 
c0ptBh\e, fit or worthy of being accepted; accep^ableness, 
acccptobility, acceptation; anticipate, to take oeforeh&nd; 
autictpation ; conceive (through the French) ; conception ; 
deceive ;* deception, deceptive ; except, to take out of or 
from ; exception ; inceptive, taking m (as a commence- 
ment) ; inter^ep^ (to take between), to stop or ob- 
struct ; participate, to take a part in, to share with ; par- 
tictjple, a part of speech participating, sc, in the qualities 
of both a verb and an adjective ; perception, the act of 
(takiita through) perceiving; perceptible, that can be per- 
ceivea; imperceptible, receptacle, reception, receipt; re- 
cipe (take thou) ; susceptible (that may be taken or sub- 
dued by), subject to, &c. 



1 Cap, kc. From capio, to take or hold; oaptus, taken. In 
compositloii, oipio, cepttw. Cajpio literally means / take, bat it is 
much better to English Latin and Greek verbs in a general way, 
(that is, by the inJMUiiee mood,) than to give the exact translation; 
which, with persons ignorant of the learned languages, seems to 
limit their meaning to the first person singular, present tense. 
Besides it is ridiculous to hear children calling out "pendeo, I 
hang ;" *'caido, I kill," &c., &c. 

* Deceive is derived, through the French, from deeipio, which 
literally means to take from. To trace out and account for the 
peculiar force, and' (apparently) different meanings of prepoeitiont 
in composition, constitutes the chief difficulty in the Latin language. 
We must not therefore expect to be able, in every case, to detect and 
explain their proper and peculiar force. 

IS 
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Cedei or CSED, to sfOf to go hack, to yield or ^ve m. 
Cede, to giye up; cession* a giving up; cessation, Agimng 
vp, or ceatinQ ; cease, to give up or stop ; accede (adcecCe) 
(to go or yield to, sc, a proposal), to comply with ; access 
a going to, approach or admission to ; accessible (that may 
be gone to), easy of access ; accessicm accessary, accessory 
(going to), helping or abetting ; antecei/ent, going before ; 
concede (to go witk\ to comply with or agree to; con- 
cession, a going with or yielding ; exceed, to ao above or 
beyond; excess, excessive; intercecfe (to go Between), to 
mediate ; intercession ; -pvecede, to ao before ; prece<ient 
(an example), going before ; "proceea, to go forward ; pro- 
cession; process, something going forward or on; pro- 
ce</ure ; recede, to go back ; recess ; secede, to go apart ; 
seceder, a person who secedes ; succeed, to go up to or 
after, to follow (to go up to our wishes or object), to 
prosper; success, successful, unsuccessful; succession, 
successive (following after) ; decease, going from, or de- 
parture, death ; predecessor, the person who goes from, 
sc, a place before the successor or person who comes after ; 
ancestor (for antecessor), one who goes before. 

DucE,* DUCT, to lead or bring. DvJie, a leader ; duJtC' 
dom, the dominion or territory of a duke ; ducel ; ducaX 
(a coin, so called because issued by a reigning duke — as 
our coin, a sovereign); ductile, Jit or able to be led; ducrility ; 
SLbducdon, a leading from or away; sAduce, to bring to or 
forward; conduce, to bring with, to help or promote; 
conc/ucible, conduciye ; conauc^, to lead with, to guide ; 
corxductOT ; conduit, a pipe for conducting, sc, water — an 
AQUEDUCT; deduce, to lead or bring from; deduction, de- 
cfucible ; educe, to brina out ; educ&te, to lead or bring up, 
educsLdon ; induce, to oriTig in or on ; in</ucement, induC" 
tion ; introduce, to bring to within, introduction ; intro- 
ductory; produce, to bring forth or forward; proc^tM:^, 
production; procfuctive, able to produce ; reduce, reducdon, 
aedixe, seduction, superintfuce, traduce, &c. 



I Cede or oeed, and oes$. From osdo, to go, io go book, to ^fvs 
up, or yMd ; exssus, pieen tip. 
* Duoe, dMof. From dooo, toleod; duotus, (mL 
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JfECT,! to throw or cast. Hence, ab;ecl, cast from or 
away ; ad/ecdve, cast to or added ; con/ecfure, a casting 
(our thoughts) together; de/ecfed, cast doum; eject, to 
cast out; e;>c^ment, e/ecdon, a casting out; Rector, a 
person vho ejects ; inject, to cast in, injection ; •inter/eC'- 
tion, a casting between (other words and phrases) ; o^yectf, 
to cast tn the way of, or against, to oppose ; oh^ec^, some- 
thing cast in our way, or before our eyes ; ob;cc/Qr, a/)cr- 
8on objecting ; ob/ectionable, that may or can he objected 
to; Tinob/ecrionable, objective; project, to cast or shoot 
forward; prq;€crion; prq/ccfor, a person projecting or 
designing ; prq/ecrile (ile or t6/e), that which can he cast 
forward, a body put in motion; re/cc/, re/ccrion, to cast 
back or refuse ; fsxibject, sub/ection, cast uncfer, in the do- 
minion or power of, &c. 

PoRT,« to hear or carry. Port, bearing or carriage ; 
porter, a carrier ; portable, fit or able to he carried ; port- 
manteau (for carrying a mantle or cloak); jjorrfblio (for 
carrying a folio) ; comport, compormient ; deport, deport- 
ment (the manner of conducting or demeaning one's self) ; 
export to carry out ; exj)or^ation ; import, to carry into, 
to imply or mean, to be of importance ; importation ; im- 
portant (carrying into), of consequence ; purport, (to bear 
forward), to import or mean ; report, a carrying back, sc. 
of noise (as the report of a gun) or news ; reporter ; sup- 
port, to carry or bear under, to assist or uphold • suppor/er ; 
transpof^, to carry beyond, sc, the seas, or ourselves; trans- 
portatAon, &c. 

Press, to force or urge. Press, a frame or case in 
which clothes, &c., are kept in press, or when folded up ; 
also, the machine used for printing or impressing the paper 
with the types ; and figuratiyely, the term has been ap- 
plied to printing, and in an especial manner to newspaper 
printing. Hence, the terms, "liberty of the press,** 
* * licentiousness of the press, *' * * gentlemen of the press ; ** 
the press-gang (persons commissioned in war tunes to 
press or 'force mariners to serve in the navy). A pre«s- 
Ibed folds or shuts up in the form of a press; express, is to 

1 Ject, From jaoio^ to eoit or throw; ozorrs, cati or fhrtMm. 
s Port, From pobto, to Mny; roaxATvi^ wrriedU 
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pres$ out or utter our thooghts ; also, to send out or off 
tpeediljf or specialhf ; whence the term expressly. The 
other words in which this root is found, are numeroas 
and easy ; as ;7r«Mure, conipress, depress, impress, oppress, 
repress^ sup/^ess, &c. 



LATIN ROOTS. 

[As the EnglUh w6rdi derired from the following roots are gtran fa 
the Introduction to the author's English Dictionary J it is unneooasary to 
repeat them here ; besides, the absence of the DeriyatiTes in the Text 
Book will increase the utility of the Exercise, by obliging the pupils to 
oorae prepared with' illustrations. Under the first root given here 
( JBquus) will be found roRTT-FiTB English DeriratiTes, and under the 
next ( Ago) upwards of Fimc; and many of the others, it will be aeea, 
are eren more prolific. . In fact, upwards of bight jhousano EngUdi 
words are deriyod from the few iiundred roots given here. J 



JBquus, equal, just. 
Ago (actus'\ to do or act. 
Alter, another ; different. 
Amo (amatvs), to love. 
Angtilus, an angle. 
Anima, life ; the soul. 
Animus, the mind. 
Annus, a year. 
Antlquus, old or ancient. 
Aptus, fit, apt, meet. 
Aqua, water. 
Anna, arms. 
^Ars (arti^), art, skill. 
Audio (auditus), to hear. 
Augeo (auctu8),to augment. 
Barharus, rude, savage. 
Helium, war. 
BSiie, well, good. 
Bibo, todiink. 
Bis, bi, twice, two. 



Bonus, good. 
Brevis, short, brief. 
Brutus, brute, senseless. 
Cado {casus), to fall; to &U 

otit or happen. 
Caedo (casus), to cut or kill. 
Calculus, a pebble. 
Campus, a plain. 
Candeo, to be white; to 

be bright, to shine. 
Cano (cantus), to sing. 
Capio (captus), to ti^e, to 

hold or contain. 
Caput, the head. 
Caro (cmmis), flesh. 
Causa, a cause, or reasou. 
Caveo (caufMs), to beware of. 
Cavus, hollow. 
Cedo (cessus), to go, to go 

back ; to cedie, to yield. 



1 And the more difficult or less obvious dkeivatiyxs tram these 
aooTS will be found in the author's " Dictionary of Deriyations," to 
which the teachers and more advanced pupils citn refer. 

* When two words are given, the second, if after a verb, is the -ptat 
partidi^ of it, but after a noum, it is the genitive or possesslTecase. 
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Censeo (census) ^ to think, to 
judge, to estimate. 

Centrum, the centre. 

Centum, a hundred. 

Cerno (cretus), to sift or 
separate by a sieve; to 
distinguish ; to perceive ; 
to judge. . 

Certus, certain, sure. 

Cieo (cittts), to stir up. ' 

Circulus, a ring, a circle. 

Civis, a citizen. 

Clamo, to cry or call out. 

Clams, clear^ manifest. 

Claudo (clatisufi), to shut. 

Clino, to bend, tb recline. 

Colo (pdtu8\ to till, to cul- 
tivate ; to venerate. 

Concilio, to conciliate. 

Contra, against, opposite. 

Coquo (coctiLs), to boil, to 
cook. 

Cor (cordis), the heart. 

Corpus (corporis), a body. 

Credo (credUus), to believe, 
to trust. 

Creo (creatus), to create. 

Cresco (cretus), to grow. 

Crimen, a crime; a charge, 
an accusation. 

Crusta, a crust. 

Crux (crucis), a cross. 

Cubo or cumbo, to lie down; 
tarecline at table. 

Culpa, a fault, blame. 

Cura, care, cure. 

Curro (cursus), to run. 

Damnum, loss, hurt. 

Decem, ten. 

Delicie, delicacies. 

Dens (dentis), a tooth* 



Deus, a god ; Cod. 
Dico (dictus), to speak. 
Dignus, worthy^ 
Divldo (divisus), to divide. 
Do (datus), to give. 
Doceo (doctus), to teach. 
Doleo, to grieve. 
Domlnus, a lord, a master. 
Domus, a house, a family. 
Duco (ductus), to lead. 
Durus, hard, lasting. 
Ens, being : esse, to be. 
Eo, to go : itus, gone. 
Erro, to stray, to err. 
Estimo, f or j^stimo, to value. 
Eternus for JStemus, with- 

out beginning or end. 
Examen, a balance; a test 

or trial ; an examination. 
Exemplum, a pattern. 
Extcmus, external. 
Fabtila, a story, a &ble. 
Facies, the make, shape, 

form, outward appear- 
ance, face. 
Facio (foetus), to make or 

do: fio, to be made, to 

become. 
Facilis, easy to be done. 
Fallo (^falsus), to deceive. 
Fama, fame, renown. 
Fanum, a shrine, a temple. ' 
Faveo, to favour, to befriend. 
Fendo (fensus), to fend off. 
Fero (latus), to bear or car« 

ry ; to suffer. 
Fessus, confessed, owned. 
Fides, faith, trust. 
Figura, a shape, an image. 
^^^go (Jictus\ to form or 

£EU9hion; to aeviae^to feign. 
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Finis, the end, a limit. 
Flrmus, finn, strong. 
Fixus, stuck, fixed. ^ 
Flamma, it flame, ablaze. 
Flecto (Jlexus), to bend, to 

turn. 
Fligo {flictui)t to dash or 

strike against, to beat. 
Flos (Jloris)t a flower. 
Fluo (fluxus), to flow. 
Forma, form or shape. . 
Fortis, strong, valiant. 
Frango (fractus), to break. 
Frons (^onftf8),the forehead 
Fugio (fugitus), to flee. 
Fundo (fusus), to pour out. 
Fundus, the bottom. 
Gelu, frost, ice. 
Genus {generis), a race. 
Gero (ffestus), to carry on. 
. Gradior (gressus), to step. 
Grandis, grand, lofty. 
Granum, a grain of corn. 
Gravis, heavy, weighty. 
Grex (gregis), a flock or 

herd. 
Habeo (habitus), to have. 
Haereo {hcesus), to stick to. 
Hseres (kcBredis), an heir. 
•Horreo, to be rough, as with 

bristles ; to shudder with 

fear or terror^ 
Hospes (hospitis), a host, 

or one who entertaii^p; 

also a guest. 
Humus, the groimd. 
Imago, an image or picture. 
Impero, to command. 
Insula, an island. 
Ira, anger, wrath. 
Jacio Qectu8)y to cast. 



Judex (j'tiiRcis), a judge. 
Jungo (junctus), to join. 
Juro (^juratus), to swear. 
Jus O*"***)* right, justice. 
Labor, laboi*, toil. 
Latus, brought or carried. 
Lattis (lateris), the side. 
Lavo (loUts), to wash. 
Laxus, loose, lax. 
Lego (lectus), to gather or 

select; also, to read. 
,Levo, to lift up ; to relieve. 
"Lex (leais), alaw.* 
Liber, free. 
Liber, a book. 
Libra, a pound, a balance. 
Licet, it is lawfiil. 
Ligo, to bind, to tie. 
Limes (limitis), a limit. 
Linea, a line. 
Linquo (lictus), to l^ve. 
LiqueOjto melt, to be liquid. 
Lis (litis), strife, a lawsuit. 
Litera, a letter. 
Locus, a place. 
Loquor (tocutus), to speak. 
Luceo, to shine, to be clear. 
Ludo (lusus), to play, to 

make game of ; to delude* 
Lumen, light. . " ' . 
Luna, the moon. 
Maceo, to be lean or thin. 
Machina, a contrivance pr 

device, a machine. 
Magister, a master. 
Magnus, great. 
Malus, bad, ill. 
Male, badly, ill. 
Mando, to command. 
Maneo (mansua), to remain* 
Manus, the hand. 
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Wire, the sea. 
Mater, a mother 
Maturus, ripe. 
Medkis, middle. 
Medeor, to cure or heal. 
Meditor, to muse upon. 
Memor, mindful. 
Menda, a spot, a blemish. 
Mens (mentis), the. mind. 
Migro,.to migrate. 
Miles (miliHs), a soldier. 
Mille, a thousand. 
Mineo, to hang over. 
Minister, a servant. 
Minuo (minutus), to lessen. 
Minis, strange, wonderful. 
Misceo (mixtus), to mix. 
Miser, wretched. 
Mitto (missus), to send. 
Mddus, a measure, a mode. 
M5neo (monitus), to put in 

mind of, to admonish. 
Mons (montis), a moUntain. 
Monstro, to show. 
Mors (mortis), death. 
Mos (mdris), a manner or 

custom : mores^ manners, 

morals. 
M8veo (mollis), to move. 
Multus, many, much, 
Munus, a gift, an office. 
Muto (mutdttis), to change. 
Nascor (natus), to be bom. 
Navis, a ship. 
Necto (nexus), to bind. 
Nego (negdtus), to deny. 
Neuter, neither of the two. 
Niger, black. 
N5ceo, to hurt, to iiyure. 
Ndmen (nomnis), a name. 
NoBCO (notes), to know. 



Ndta, a note or mark. 
Novus, new. 
Numerus, number 
Nuncius, a messenger : nuU" 

do or nuntio, to announce. 
Nutrio, to nourish. ' 
Octo, eight. 
Ociilus, an eye; a bud. 
Omen, a sign good or bad. 
Omnis, all. 

Opto, to wish ; to choose. 
Opus (operis), a work. 
Orbis, an orb, a circle. 
Ordo (ordinis), order, rank. 
Orior (ortus), to rise. 
Orno, to decorate, to adorn. 
Oro (oratus'), to speak, to 

beseech, to pray: Os 

(oris), the mouth. 
Ovum, an egg. 
Palatum, the taste, the 

palate. 
Falma, the palm tree ; the 

inner part of the hand. 
Pando Cpansus), to spread 

out, or expand. 
Par, equal, like. 
Pareo, to appear. 
Pario, to bring forth. 
Paro (paratus), to make 

ready, to prepare. 
Pars (partis), apart, a share. 
Pasco (pastus), to feed. 
Passus, a pace or step. 
Pater, a father. 
Patior (passus), to suffer. 
Patria, one's native country: 
Pauper, poor. 
Pax (pacis^ peace. 
Pecco, to sin. 
Pello (pubus),\to impel. 
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Pendeo, to hang down. 

Fendo (pensus), to weigh. 

PenJStxx), to pierce or enter. 

Penitet, it repenteth me. 

Persona, a mask; a person. 

Pes (pedis), the foot. 

Pestis, a plague, pestilence. 

Peto (petitus), to seek. 

Pilo, to pillage, to pilfer. 

Pingo (pictus), to paint. 

Piscis, a fish. 

Pius, devout, pious. 

Placeo, to please. 

Placo, to appease, to pacify. 

Plango, to lament, to com- 
plain or bewail. 

Planus, plain, level. 

Plaudo (plau8U8),to applaud 

Plecto {plexus), to twist or 
twine, to knit. 

Plenus, full. 

Pleo (pletus), to fill. ^ 

Plico, to fold, to bend. • 

Ploro, to deplore, to weep. 

Plumbum, lead. 

Plus {plwris), more. 

Poena, punishment. 

Pondus {pondSris), weight. 

Pono (posUusX to lay or put 
down, to place. 

Popiilus, the people. 

Porcuft, a hog. 

Porto, to bear or carry. 

Posse, to be able: Potens 
(potentis), able, powerful. 

Post, after, behind: Poste- 
rusy coming after. 

Postiilo, to demand or ask. 

Poto, to drink. 

PrsBda, prey, booty. 

Prioor, to pray or entreat. 



Prehendo (prehensus), to 
seize, to apprehend. 

Premo (jpressus), to urge or 
press, to force. 

Pretium, a price, worth. 

Primus, first. 

Privus, one's own, not be- 
longing to the public. 

Pr6bo, to prove, to try. 

Propago, a shoot or branch. 

Prope, near : Proximusy the 
next or nearest. 

Propitio, to propitiate, to 
atone or reconcile. 

Pungo (punctus), to punc- 
ture, to pierce. 

Punio (punltus), to punish. 

Purgo, to cleanse, to purify. 

Purus, pure, dean. 

Pnto, to lop or prune ; also, 
to think, to compute. 

Quadra, a square. 

.Quaero (quasitus), to seek. , 

Qualis, of what kind, such. 

Quantus, how great : Quot, 
how many, so many as. 

Qu^ror, to complain. 

Quies (quuftis), quiet, ease. 

Quinque, five. 

Radius, a spoke of a wheel; 
a senfii-diameter of a cir- 
cle; a ray of light. 

Radix (radxcis), a root. 

Rado (rasusY to shave. 

Ranceo, to be rancid. 

Rapio, to snatch or carry off. 

Rarus, rare, thin, scarce. 

Rego (rectus), to rule or 
govern ; to make straight 
or right. 

Reor (ratus), to think. 
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Bes, a thing. 

Rete, a net. 

Bideo (risus), to laugh. 

Kigeo, to be stiff with cold. 

Rivus, a stream, a river. 

Bobor (roboris), strength. 

Redo (rosus), to gnaw. 

Bogo (rogatus), to ask 

Bota, a wheel. 

Buber, red. 

Budis, untaught, rough. 

Bumpo (ruptus), to break. 

Bus (ruris), the country. 

Sacer, sacred or holy. 

Salio (saltus), to leap. 

Salus (salutts), healtii, safe- 
ty: Salvus, safe. 

Sanctus, made holy, sacred. 

Sanguis (sanauinis), blood. 

Sanus, sound in health. 

Sapio, to savour or taste of; 
to know, to be wise. 

Satis, enough. - 

Seando, to climb, to moimt. 

Scindo (scissua),' to cut. 

Scio, to Know. 
Scribo (8criptus)f to write. 
Seco (sectus), to cut. 
Sedeo (jtessus), to sit. 
Sentio (sensus), to feel. 
SepSro, to separate. 
Septem, seven. 
Sequor (secutus), to follow. 
Sero (serttis), to connect, to 
weave, to join in a rank. 
Servio, to serve. 
Servo, to keep, to save. 
Sex, six : Sixtus, sixth. 
Signum, a mark, a sign. 
Silva, a wood. 
SimXlis, like. 



Singiilus, one, single. 

Sinus, a bay ; the bosom* 

Sisto, to make to stand. 

Sociu^, a companion. 

Sol, the sun. 

Soltdus, firm, solid. 

Solor (solatus), to solace. 

Solus, alone, single. 

Solvo (solutus), to loose. 

Somnus, sleep. 

Sdnus, a sound. 

Sorbeo, to suck in. 

Sors («orft«), lot, sort. 

Spargo (8par8U8)y to scatter. 

Specie {gpectus)y to see. 

Spero, to hope. 

Spiro, to breathe. 

Splendeo, to shine. 

Spdlium, booty, spoil. 

Spondeoj(«pon««), to pro- 
mise, to betroth. 

Sterno (jstratus), to lay pros- 
trate, to strew. 

Stilla, a drop. 

Stimulus, a goad or spur. 

Stinguo (stinctus), to prick, 

to mark, to distinguish. 
Sto (status), to stand. 
Stringo (strictus), to bind. 
Struo (structus), to build. . 
Studeo, to study. 
Stupeo, to be stupid ; to be 

lost in wonder. 
Suadeo (syasus), to persuade 
Sudo, to sweat, to perspire. 
Summa, a sum, the whole. 
Sumo (sumptus), to take. 
Surgo (surrectus), to rise. 
Tabula, a board, a table. 
Taceo, to be silent. 
Tango (tactu8)t to touch.^ 
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TarduB, slow, dilatory. 
Tego (tectus), to coyer, 
Temno (temptus), to despise. 
Tempero, to temper, to mix. 
Tempus (tempot-is), time. 
Tendo (tensus), to stretch. 
. Teneo (tentus), to hold. 
Tento, to try, to attempt. 
Tenuis, thin, slender. 
Terminus, a limit, boundary. 
Tero (tritus), to rub, to wear 

by rubbing. 
Terra, the earth. 
Terreo, to frighten. 
Testis, a witness. 
Texo (textus), to weave. 
Timeo, to fear. 
Tingo (tinctus), to tinge. 
Titiilus, a title, an inscription 
Tolero, to bear, or suffer. 

Torpeo, to be torpid. 
Torqueo (tortm\ to writhe. 

Totus, whole, all. 

Trado (tradltus), to hand 
over, to hand down. 

Traho Qractus), to draw. 

Tremo, to tremble. 

Tres, three. 

Tribuo,to give, to contribute 

Tribus, a tribe. 

TricBB, hairs or threads used 
to ensnare birds. 

Trudo (fTMSMs), to thrust. 

Tuber, a swelling or bump. 

Tueor(ft<<us),to see, to watch 
over, to guard, to teach. 

Tumeo, to swell. 

Tundo (iusus), to beat, to 
bruise, to blunt. 

Turba, a crowd ; disturbance 

Turgeo, to swell. 



UltimuB, last. 

Umbra, a shade. 

Unda, a wave.' 

Unguo (unctus)t to anoist. 

Unus, one, alone. 

Urbs, a city. 

Urgeo, to press, to force. 

Urlna, animal water. 

Uro (ustus), to bum. 

Utor (wswa), to use. 

Vacca, a cow. 

Vaco, to be vacant or empty 

Vado (vasu8)y to go. 

Vagus, wandering; vague. 

Valeo, to be well, to be 
strong, to prevail. 

Valvae, folding doors. 

Vanus, vain, empty. 

Vapor, an exhalation, steam. 

Varius, various, diverge. 

Vastus, large, vast. 

Veho (yectu8\ to carry. 

Velio (vulsus), to pluck. 

Velo, to cover as with a tfeUi 
to conceal. 

Vena, a vein. 

Vendo (vendUus), to sell. ^ 

Venenum, poison. 

Veneror (venerdtusi), ta re- 
verence, to venerate'. 

Venio (ventus), to come. 

Venor, to hunt. 

Venter, the belly. 

Ventus, the wind. 

Verbum, a word. 

Vereor, to stand in awe of. 

Verge, to tend towards. 

Vermis, a worm. 

Verto (versus), to txim. 

Verus, true. 

Vestigium, a track, a footstep 
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VestiB, a garment or robe. 
Vetua (veteris), old. 
Via, away. 

Vibro,to yibrate, to oscillate 
Vicis (vice), a change. 
Video (mus), to see. 
Viduus, empty, bereft. 
Vigil, watchful. 
Vigor, strength, energy. 
Vilis, of no value ; base. 
Vinco (victus),. to conquer. 
Vindico, to avenge. * 
Vinum, wine. 
ViSlo, to injure, to violate. 
Vir, a man. 
Virldis, green. 
Virtus, bravery; any ex- 
cellent quality. 



YTrus, noxious juice, poison. 

Vita, life. 

Vitium, vice. 

Vito, to shun, to avoid. 

Vitrum, glass. 

Vitiipero, to find fault with, 
to abuse. 

Vivo (victtis), to live. 

VocO (vocdtus), to call. 

Volo, to fly. 

Volo (velle), to wish. 

Voluptas, sensuality, plea- 
sure. 

Volvo (volutus), to roll. 

Voro, to devour. 

Vfiveo ivdtiis), to vow. 

Vulgus,the common people. 

Vulnus (vulneris), a wound. 
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Acouo, to hear. 
Adelphos, a brother. 
Aggdloi (jijigi'-el-lo) tio bring 

tidings, to announce. 
Ago, to drive or lead. 
Ag5ra» a place for public 

assemblies ; an oration. 
Alios, another. 
Anemos, the wind. 
Anthropos, a man. 
Archaios, ancient. 
Arche, the beginning; also, 

government. 
Aristos,the best, the noblest 
Arithmos, number. 
Astron, a star. 
Autos, one's self. 



Ballo, to cast. 

Balsamon, balm. « 

Bapto or Baptizo, to dip, to- 

baptize. 
Baros, weight. 
.JBasis, the foot; the lowest 

part, the foundation. 
Biblos, a book. , 
Bios, life. 
Botane, an herb. 
Character, a mark, an im- 

pression. 
Chans (charttos), love, grace, 
Ch61e, bile, anger. 
Chorde, a gut, a string. 
Christos, anointed. 
Chronos, tune. 



1 When ff precedes another g, ac in this word, It has the sound 
at ng; as in the word angle* 
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Chrusos, gold. 
Chomos, juice (from cheoy 
to melt or pour). 

Daimdn, a spirit; generally 
an evil spirit. 

Damao, to tame, to subdue. 

Deca, ten. 

Demos, the people. 

Despfttes, amaster; a tyrant. 

Dipldma (a duplicate), a let- 
ter or writing conferring 
some privilege. 

Dis, di, twice. 

Dog^a, an opinion. 

Dotos, given. 

Drama, a scenic representa- 
tion; a play. 

Dromos, a race-course. 

Drus, an oak. 

Dunamis, power, force. 

Dus, iU, difficult. 

Ecclesia, the church. 

Echeo, to sound, to echo. 

Eido, to see: Eidos, a form 
or figure; an appearance. 

Elao (elaso), . to drive, to 
urge or impel. 

Electron, amber. 

Emeo, to vDmit. 

Epos, a word. 

Eremos, a desert. 

Ergon, a work. 

Ethnos, a nation. 

Ethos, custom, manners. 

Etfimos, true. 

Eu, well. 

Garaeo, to marry. 

Ge, the earth. 

Genea, a race, a descent: 
Qrenos, genus, kin. 

Gldtta or glossa, the tongue. 



Glupho, to carve or engrave. 

Gnomon, that which serves 
to indicate or make known 

G^nia, a comer, an angle. 

Gramma, a letter. 

Grapho, to write. 

Gumnos, naked. 

Gune, a woman. 

Gyrus, a ring, a circle. 

Haima, blood. 

Haireo, to take, to take up 
an opinion. 

Hebddmas, a week. 

Hec&ton, a hundred. 

Hedra, a seat, a chair. 

Helios, the sun. 

Hemera, a day. 

Hemisus, half. 

Hepta, seven. 

Herds, a hero. 

Heteros, another. 

Hex, six. 

Hieros, sacred. 

Hippos, a horse. 

Holos, the whole. 

Homos, "like. 

Hora, an hour. 

Horos, a boundary. 

Hudor, water. 

Hugros, moist. 

Humen, the god of marriage. 

Humnos, a sacred song. 

Ichnos, a footstep, a track. 

Ichthus, a fish. 

Idea, a mental image. 

Idios, peculiar. 

Iddlon, an image. See Eido, 

Ikon, an image or picture. ^ 

Isos, equal. 

Kaio {kauso)j to burn. . 

Kakos, bad. 
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Kalos, beautiful. 

Kalupto,to cover, to conceal. 

Xanon, a rule. 

Kathairo, to cleanse. 

Kenos, empty. 

Kentron, a goad, a point, the 
middle point or centre. 

Kephale, the head. 

Keras, a horn. 

Elleros, a lot. 

Klimax, a ladder. 

Klino, to bend, to incUne. 

Koinos, common. 

Koleos, a sheath. 

Kolon, a Umb; a member;- 
also, one of the intestines. 

Kome, hair. 

Komos, a jovial meeting. 

Koneo, to run rapidly so as 
to raise dusty to move 
about briskly, to serve or 
attend upon another. 

Konos, a cone ; a top. 

Kopto, to cut. 

Kosmos, order, ornament; 
also, the world. 

Kotiile, a hollow or cavity. 

Ej'aujion, the skull. 

Krasis, mixture; tempera- 
ment, constitution. 

Kratos, power. 

Krino, to judge: Ktites^ a 
judge, a critic. 

Krupto, to hide. 

Krustallos, ice, crystal. 

Kuklos, a circle. 

Kulindros, a roller. 

Kuon, adog. 

Lambo (lamband), to take. 

Xiaos, the people. 

Latria, service, worship. 



Lego, to say ; to gather. 
Leipo (leipsd), to leave out. 
Lethe, forgetfiilness, death. 
Lithos, a stone. 
Logos, a word, a discourse, 

reason, science. 
Luo (/uso), to loose. 
Mache, a battle. 
Mania, madness. 
Manteia, divination. 
Martur, a witness, a martyr. 
Mathema, learning. 
Matos, movement, motion. 
Mechanao, to contrive, to 

invent; to machinate. 
Melas (melon), black. 
Melos, a song. 
Metallon, a metal. 
Meteora, luminous bodies 

in the air or sky. 
Meter, a mother. 
Metron, a measure. 
Mikros, small; 
Mimos, a mimic, a buffoon. 
Misos, hatred. 
Mneo (mneso'), to remember 
Monos, alone. 
Morphe, shape, form. 
Murios, ten thousand. 
Naus, a ship. 
Nautes, a sailor. 
Nekros, dead. 
Neos, new. 
Nesos, an island. 
Nomos, law. 
Nosos, a disease. 
Ode, a song; 
Odos, a way. 
Oikos, a house. 
Oligos, few. 
Om&lo8« like, regular. 
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On$ma, a name. 
Onux, a nail. 
OphthahnoB, the eye. 
Oplon (opld), araiB. 
Optfimai, to see. 
Orama, the thing seen, a 

sight or Tiew. 
Org&non, an instrument. 
Orge, anger, excitement. 
Orkos, an oath. 
Qrnis {ornithot}^ a bird. 
Oros, a mountain. 
Orph&nos, bereft of parents. 
Orthos, straight, right. 
Ostecm, a bone. 
Ostrakon, a shell. 
Oursnos, heaven. 
Ozus, sharp, acid. 
, Fachus, thick. 
Pagos, a mound or hill. 
Pais (paidos), a boy : Pai- 

deia, instruction. 
Papas, a father. 
Pas (pantos), all. 
Pascha, the passover. 
Pateo, to tr^. 
Pathos, feeling... 
Pente, fiTe. 
Pepto, to boil, to cook. 
Pet&lon, a leaf. 
Petra, a rock. 
Phago, to eat. 
Phaino, to shine, to appear. 
Pharm&kon, a drug. 
Phemi, to say, to speak. 
Phero, to carry. 
Philos, one who loves. 
Phobos, fear. 
Phtoe, voice. 
Ph5s (photos), light. 
« Phrasis, a phrase, a saying. 



Phren, the mind. 
Phthegma, a saying. 
Phthongos, a sound. 
Phulacterion, a preserra* 

tive or amulet. 
Phullon, a leaf. 
Fhusis, nature. 
^Phuton, a plant. 
'Plane, wandering. 
Plasso, to form in clay. 
Pleo, to fiU. 
Plethos, ftdness. 
Plesso (plexo), to strike. 
Pneuma {pneumStos'), air, 

breath. 
Poieo, to make. 
Folemos, war. 
PoIeo, to sett. 
Polis, a city. 
Polus, many. 
Poros, a pore, a passage. 
Potamos, a river. 
Pous (pSdos)j a fi)ot. 
Praktos, done : ji^asso, to 

make, to do. 
Presbuteros, elder. 
Protos, first. 
Psallo, to sing, to play. 
Fseudos, false. 
Psyche, breath, the soul. 
Ptoma, afaU. 
Pteron, a wing. 
Pur, fire. 
Khapto, to sow or stitcli 

together, to patch. 
Bheo, to flow. 
Khin, the nose. 
Khodon, a rose. 
Bhuthmos, measured tiia& 

harmony, rhythm. 
San, flesh. 
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Schede, a small scroll. 
Schema, a plan, a design. 
SchiBma> a diyision. 
Sitos, com, bread. 
Skandalon, a' stumbling- 
block, offence, disgrace. 
Skelos, the leg. 
Skene, a tent, the stage. 
SkeptSmai, to consider, to 

doubt. 
Skia, a shadow. 
Skopeo, to view. 
Sophia, wisdom. 
Spao, to draw : Spasmoj a 

drsjwing or contraction. 
Speiro, to sow. 
Sperma, a seed. 
Sphaira, a globe. 
Splen, the milt or spleen. 
Spongia, a sponge. 
Stasis, a standing 
Stello, to send. 
Stenos, short, narrow. 
Stereos, firm, solid. 
Stethos, the breast. 
Stichos, a rank, a line, a 

verse. 
Stigma, a brand, a mark of 

infjEunj. 
Stoa, a porch. 
Stoma, the mouth. 
Stratos, an army, 
Strophe, a turning. 
Stulos, a pillar ; a style or 

sharp-pointed instrument 

for writing with. 
Sule, plunder, spoil. 
Taphos, a tomb. 
Tasso (taxo), to arrange. 
Tauios, the same. 



Techne, an art: Tecton, an 
artist, a builder. 

Tele, aflBur. 

Teuchos, any thing made, a 
vessel, a book. 

Thanatos, death. 

Thauraa, a wonder. 

Theaomai, to see : Tkeatron^ 
a place for seeing, a 
theatre. 

Theke, a t>lace where any 
thing is deposited, a store. 

Theos, God. 

Therme, heat. 

Thrones, a seat, a chair of 
state, a throne. 

Timao, to honour, to fear. 

Tithemi, to put or place: 
TkesiSf a placing; a 
theme. 

Tome, a cutting, a section. 

Tones, tension or stretch- 
ing, a tone or sound. 

Topos, a place. 

Tragos, a goat. 

Trapeza, a table, a quadri- 
lateral £gure. 

Trophe, fooi, nourishment. 

Tropos, a turning. 

Tumbos, a tomb. 

Tupos, an impression 
mark, a type. 

Turannos, a ruler, a king, 
a despot, a tyrant. 

Xeros, dry. 

Xulon, wood. 

Zelos, ardour, zea}^. 

Z5e, life. 

Zdng, a zone or girdle. 

Zoon, an animaL 



us 

CELTIC AND ANGLO-SAXON ROOTS, 

PBDf CIPAIXT TH08B FROM WHICH THB NAMES OF PIiACBS 
IN OBEAT BRITAIN AND IREIJLND ABE DERIYEB. 

(In the autbor'B DMoneuy of DtriwOkofM, under the head of 
" Oeographioal Etymologies/' these moors, and the names of ibe 
plaoes deriyed from them, are more fiilly explained.] 



CELTIC ROOTS. 

Ahet, the month of a river; as -4&erdeen, ^^tfrgareimy, 

Locha6er, &c. See/nver. 
Aohy a field; as Arda^A,* Clara^A, &c. 
JUfpy high; as "the ^/jp«," and Slieve-il/p (in Mayo). 
Ardy high ; a height, a promontory ; as -4r<togh, ^r<^rt, 

ilrtiglass, ^r Jmore, &c. 
Athy a ford ; as in ^Mhoy, -4Menry, ^Mlone, ^/Aleagae, 

Aihj, See Augh, 
Auchter, the summit or top of the height ; as Auehter- 

arder, and Oughterord, 
Augh, A connption of ath; m Aughnaxiloy, AughmbTe, 6c. 
Avofij water, a river ; as the Avons in England, &o. 
Baan, white ; as Kenbaan, Stradane, &c. 
Bal, Ball, Balh, a townland, a township, a village, a 

town ; as ^a/briggan, J?a/Anakill, Ballymor^, Ac. 
£ea, small or little; as DrumAc^, lEcamibeg, &c. 
Bely the mouth of the ford, or the entrance of a river; 

as BeK&st, BelmvMet, ^«/turbet, &c. 
Ben/Pefiy a mountain, a promontory, or headland; as 

^engore, J^enmore, Pcnmaenmaur, &c. 
Blair y a plain cleared of woods ; as Blairis Moor,. Blair » 

athol, Ardblair, 
' Borris, Bvrris, the L:ish form of burgess or hwough ; as 

^orriB-in-Gssoiy, JBormokane, iBorr»oleigh. 
Boy, yellow ; as -Boyanagh, Ath%, Bawn%, Cianeftflw. 
Brouahy a fort or enclosure of earth, like Lis and Raui, 

(The old Irish form was brughy which is evidently fiom 

Burghy by metathesis.) 

» Ardagh, that is, the high field. The ftdl explanation of all the 
words which follow will be found in the ''Dictionary of Deriyations." 
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Bun, the mouth or end of a river ; as jBuncrana, J3un^ 

doran, Bunduff, Bvnr&tty, 
Car, Caer, Cahir, a fort; as Carlisle, Carnarvon, 

Cahir, CaAirciveen. 
Cairn, Cam, a conical heap of stones, generally monu- 
mental ; also, a mountain, properly one with a cairw 

on the top ; as Cafmgaver, Cairngorm. 
Cam, crooked, bending ; as Camlough, Camolin, Cambug- 

kenneth, Cambusmore. 
Clar, a board, a table, a level; as Clare, Clara^h, 

Clarti, Ballyc/iarc, &c. 
Cion, a lawn, a meadow, a plain ; as C/onard, Clmes, 

C/ongowes, C/onmel, C/owtarf, &c. 
Clough, Clogh, a stoQe, a stone house, a strong or fortified 

house; as C/ou^^jordan, Cloghfm, Clogheen,' Clogh- 

nakilty, Clogher. 
Craia, Carrick, a rock, a rocky place, a craggy or rocky 

hill ; as the Craig of Ailsa, Crai^engower, Carrich-SL- 

rede, Cam'cAfergus, Ballycrat^, &c. 
Croom, Crum, crooked, or bending; as Croom, Ma- 

croom, Crtmilin. 
Cut, the back or hinder part, a recess, an angle or comer; 

as Cu/tra, Cu/more, Cu/ross, Co/eraine. 
Derry, Dare, the oak, an oak wood ; as Ballinc^erry, 

Londomierry, 'SJldare, &c. 
Dhu, black; as AirdJAu, X)Auisk, Boderick-DAu, Dou- 
glass, Dublin, Axmsiduff, &c. 
Uhrvm, a ridge, a back, a hill ; as X>rufnbo, i>rumbeg, 

J>omore, t>xmdrum, &c. 
Dun, a fort, a fort on a hill, a hill, a fortified residence, 

a place of abode, a town. Hence Dunbar, Z)u7iblane, 

Z>«ndalk, Dungannon, X>unmore, Dunkeld, Dunbarton,. 

Doumpatrick, Cliftoii Doums, Clarenrfon, Croydon, 

Chateam/on, &c. 
Fer, a man ; as /Fermanagh, Fermoy, Fermoyle, &c. 
Fin, white, fair ; as JRntona, Finwoy, &c. 
Oall, a stranger or foreigner. (This term seems to imply 

toe»t or western ; as in Gael, Gaul, Galway, Galloway, 

Wales (Pay de Galles), Cornwall, &c. 
Inia, Innia, Ennis, Inch, an island, a place nearly or 

occasionally surrounded by water; as Ennis, Enuis' 
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more, EnnUbag, /nnishowen. Inch, IneKbeg, Inchmorc, 
/ncAkeith, BalllnahtncA, KiHinchy, ym/smock, &c. 

Jnver, the mouth of a rirer ; as Inver, tnvermote, Inver- 
ness, Bossinver. Compare Aber, 

Ken^ JShij the head, a headland or cape ; as JTenmore, 
JTiTfimare, JTinross, Jttnsalc, Cantyre, &c. 

Kill, a celU a cloister, a church, ^ church-yard, or burying- 
place; as JttncennY, JTiYpatrick, Jtifcride, JC?ftnore, 
A'<7mamock, &c. Kill, also means (coille') a wovd, in 
miiny of the names in which it occurs. (Thus, Ballina- 
kiji might be the town of the church, or of the wood.) 

Knocr a hill; as the Knock, iTnocAbreda, Knockcaim, 
Kjuhckdnff, Knockroe, &c. 

Lin, Lyn, a deep pool, particularly one formed below a 
water.fall ; as Camo/in, Crumft'n, Dub/in, Kos/in, Lynn- 
Regis i'>r King's-Zynn, Chateau/in, &c. 

Magh, a plain ; as ilJ^a^Aera, ilfa^Aerabeg, ilfa^rAeramore, 
Jtto^Aera'lin, JMacroom, Maynooth, &c. 

Money, a sh" rubbery, a brake ; as Moneybag, MoneymoTQ, 
Bailymone^v, Csunmoney, &c. 

Mor, More, ftTeat ; as MorecaXm, Arranmore, "B^WjTnore, 
Benmore, fyAnmore, Strathmore, Penmaenmarzr, &c. 

Moy, another form of magh, a plain ; as ^oycullen, Moy- 
cashel, JRfoynalty, &c. 

MuU, a bald or b.%re head, a bare headland ; aj9 the Midi 
of Cantyre, the Mull of Galloway, &c. 

Mullen, a mill; as MullingBT, MulintT&, &c. 

JRath, an earthen foxi; or mound ; as l?fl^Abeg, Rathmore. 

Ro8, Ross, a promontory or peninsula; as Ross, the Rosses^ 
Rossbeg, RossmoTef Kvaross, Muckro«s, Melrose, &c. 

Steivc, a mountsdn ; as Sleiveb&wn, Sleiveroe, &c. 

Strath, a long and broad valley, through which a river ge- 
nerally flows; as SfraMiT-ven, Strathmore, Strathfteldsaj, 

Tra, a strand ; as TValee, Tramore, BaJlinW-a, Cullra. 

ANGLO-SAl^OK ROOTS. 
Ac, an oak ; as -4«cAland, AckwortYi, AxMim, 
Athel, noble ; as AtheRsig, tbi^ title of the heir apipMrent 

to the Saxon crown. Hence also Atheln^j (the idand 

of nobles), in Somersetshire. * 

1 Where Alfred and bis nobles conceale<^^ themfielTesirom the Panes. 
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JSer^f Burg, Burgh, Borouah, Bury, The Gr. purgos (a 
tower, a castle, a fortified city, a town) seems to oe the 
root of all these words. Compare the Celtic Dun, 
Hence JBurgos, Bergen, Prague, i^dmburgh, &c. 

Botl, Both, an abode or dwellmg-place ; as "EXbottle, Har- 
hottle, "Newbottle. ' 

Bvrne, a stream, a brook, a bourn i as in Adder&um, 
Blackburn, Cran^ourn, ^urnham, Brad&um, "Maxybone, 
IJoXbum, Tj'ftwm, i3«fton, &c. 

Bg, Bye, a dwelling or habitation, a Tillage or town ; as 
in Appleiw, Der^, Fen6y, Eirk5y» BugJy, 'Denbigh, 

Carr, a rocK, a scar; as <Scarh orough, and Sherries 
(rocky or craggy islets). 

Ceap, cattle, saleable commodities, sale, bargaiidng, 
traffic. Hence, Ceapian, to buy, to traffic ; and our 
words Cheap, Cheapen, Chapmaix, and shop. Hence, 
also, the names of places remarkable for trade, or 
where large market's were held ; as CAeopside, Chippen^ 
ham, Copenhagen, &c. 

Comb, a hollow or low place between hills, a valley ; as 
Jdcomb, ChilcoTn^, Stancom6, "WycomJcTarconiftc, &c. 
Hence, also, Cumberland, that is, the land of the 
combs, or hollows. In some cases the name of the 
owner was annexed; as Cowii-Basset, ComJ-Baleigh. 
The Welsh form is cwm ; as Cu^mneath, Cwwiystwith. 

Cot, Cote, a cot or cottage; as Co^swold,Fenco^e8,Saltcoa/s. 

Dale, from the Danish dal, or the German thai,, a vale 
or valley. Hence Avondale or Avendale, Clydesdale, 
IBiendal, J>aZkeith, Da/ecarlia, FrankenMa/, iieinthal, 
^. Dell is another form of dale; as Anmdel, 
**I)ingley-Z)c//." 

Den, a deep valley, a vaUey in a plain ; as Denbigh, 
Syihden, Tenter Jen, &c. 

Ea, By, water, an island; as Anglesea, Battersea, 
Chelsea, Winchelsea, Bardsey, Bamsey, Sheppey, Nor- 
derey*, Soudercys, Dalkey, Ely, Faroe, Mageroe, &c. 

Ham, a home or dwelling, a village, a town; Hampshire, 
ZiTainburg, Hampton, Hence, also, our dimmutive 
noim, hamlet. 

Hurst, a wood, a forest ; as BradAwr*^, BrockAurs^ &c. 

Inof Inge, a field or meadow, a pasture; as Beading, 
Lieamzn^ton, Whitttn^ham, &c. 
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Lawy a conical hill, a mount, a tract of ground gently 

rising ; as Broad/azr, Berwicklato, &c. 
Merej a sea, a lake, a pool, a marsh ; as Mers^j, Mere- 

ton, 3ferton, 3ferdon, Norton, &c. The root is the 

Latin mare^ a sea. 
Minster t a monastery; as Auminster, Kidderminster, York- 
. minster, Westminster, Monasterey&n, &c. 
Ness, a promontory ; as the iVase, Blackness, Caithness, 

Dnngene^, Lang/iess, &c. The root is the Latin 

nasus, the nose. 
Nordy tlie north ; as iVbr Jereys, Nordkyn, Norton^ NoT" 

way, iVbrrkopping. 
Nether, downward, lower ; as Netherbj, iVe/Agrlands, &c* 
Scrobs, a shrub or bu§h ; as SAropshire, Shrewsbury, &c. 
Shire, a* division, a share, a shire, or county. Shear, to 

cut off, to divide, is from the same root ; also sheer^ 

which properly means that which is divided or sepa*' 

rated from every thing else; and hence, unmixed, 

pure, CLEAR. Hence, iSAtrburne and iSAcrborn, that 

is, clear burn or stream. 
Stan, a stone ; as Staines, Stanton or Staunton, GaXystonet 

Ehrenbreit«^em, Frankenstein, &c. 
Stcde, a stead, a station, a place, a town ; as Hajnpsteadt 

KoTstead, Christians^arf^ Williamsfarff, &c. 
Stock, Stoke, Stow, a place, a dwelling ; as S/ocAbridge, 

Stoke, Stoke-Poges, Woodstock, ChepsfOM?, Yadstow, &c. 
Strat, a street, a way or road ; aa in the Stratfords in 

England, and ^fraofbally in Ireland. This root is the 

Latin stratum. 
Sud, Suth, south ; as 5urfbury, 5/cflaw, Sudereys, 

Zuyder-Zee, &c. ^ 
Thorp, a village T as Thorp, Mthorp, BishopMor/?, 

AXtorf, Dusselrfor/*, &c. 
Wald, Weald, a wood or forest, a wold or wild. Hence, 

TTff/den, WaUhsm, **the TfeaWs," the Cots</?oW Hills. 
Wick, Wich, a town ; also, a bay or bend in a river, &c. j 

a harbour. H^nce, Alnwick, 'Rmnswick, WsiTwick, 

l^OTwich, SandtrzcA, Dantztc, SleswicA-. The root is the 

Latin vicus, a street. 
Worth, a farm, a village, a town ; as Avjvorth, Glenttoor^A, 

Kenilwrw^A, Tamwor^A, W&hoortk, Wentworth, &c. 
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ENGLISH ETYMOLOGIES. 



The great importance of a knowledge of the Latin 
and Greek roots, by which the vocabulary of the 
English language has been so much enriched, is now 
universally admitted. In almost every spelling- 
book and grammar now published copious lists of 
tbera are given ; while English Etymology, pro- 
perly 80 called, is comparatively neglected. It 
seems to be forgotten that a similar use may be 
made of primitive English words. In this little 
book, from page 56 to 73, and under the head of 
English Prefixes and Affixes, from page 1 49 to 
ld2,several hundred words have been etymologically 
explained by merely tracing them to the primitive 
English words from which they are derived. The 
following are additional examples; — 

Dbbivativb words are formed from their primi- 
tives: 1. Bjr the addition of letters or syllables. 
2. By the omission of letters or syllables. 3. By the 
interchange of equivalent or kindred letters. 

All words having prefixes or postfixes, or both, 
are examples of the first process. To the examples 
given from page 145 to 152, inclusive, the following 
may be added : — 



EXAMPLES OF DERIVATIVE WORDS FORMED FROM THEIR 
BOOTS BT THE ADDITION OF LETTEB8 OR SYLLABLES. 

Curd Curdle 

Drip Dribble 

Fond f^ondle 

K 2 



Crack Crackle 

Cramp Crumple 

Crumb Crumble 
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Game 


Gamble 


Shove 


Shovel ; 


Gripe 


Grapple 
Hackle 


Side 


Sidle 


Hack 


Spark 


Sparkle 


Hack 

Nest • 


Higgle 
Nestle 


Stray 
Stride 


Straggle [ 
Straddle 


Nib 


Nibble 


Throat 


Throttle 


Pose 


Puzzle 


Track 


Trickle 


Prate 


Prattle 


Wade 


.Waddle 


Rank 


Rankle 


Whet 


Whittle 


Roam 


Ramble 


Wink 


Twinkle 


Rough 


Ruffle 


Wrest 


Wrestle 


Scribe 


Scribble 


Wring 


Wrinkle 


Set 


Settle 


Wrong 


Wrangle 


Verb's of this formation 


are called frequent ativks. 


because they imply 9.freqiu 


mcy or iteration of small acts. 


NODNS 


of this formatK 


m are called 


DIMINUTITES, 


because they imply diminu 


Hon ; as 




Bind 


Bundle 


^ Seat 


Saddle 


Gird 


Girdle 


Shoot 


Shuttle 


Hand 


Handle 


Spin 


Spindle 


Lade 


Ladle 


Steep 


Steeple 


Nib 


Nipple 


Stop 


Stopple 


Round 


Rundle 


Thumb 


Thimble 


Ruff 


Ruffle 


Tread 


Treadle 


. Some 


FREQUENTATIVE vcrbs are formed by adding 


er to the 


primitive word ; 


as 




Beat 


Batter 


Gleam 


Glimmer 


Spit 


Sputter 


Wend 


Wander 


Spit 


Spatter 


Long 


Linger 


Pest 


Pester 


Hang 


Hanker 


Climb 


Clamber 


Whine 


Whimper 



The lar^e classes of nouns which are formed from the 
past participle, and also, from the old form {-eth) of the 
third person singular of verbs, are examples of the 
second and third process, that is, of contraction, and 
interchange of kindred letters. 
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BXAMpiiks OP NOUNS FORMED FROM THE PAST 





PARTICIPLEj 


I OP VERBS. 




Joined 


Joint 


Shrived 


Shrift 


Feigned 


Feint 


Drived 


Drift 


Waned 


Want 


Gived 


Gift 


Bended 


Bent 


Sieveisieved) Sift . 


Rended 


Rent 


Rived 


Rift 


Gilded 


Gilt 


Graffed 


Graft 


Weighed 


Weight 
Fright 


Haved 


Haft 


Frayed 


Haved 


Heft 


Maved 


Might 


Waved 


Waft 


Bayed 


Bight 


Deserved 


Desert 


Cleaved 


Cleft 


Held 


Hilt 


Weaved 


Weft 


Flowed 


Flood 


Thieved 


Theft 


Flowed 


Float 


Thrived 


Thrift 


Cooledi 


Cold 


EXAMPLES OF NOUNS FORMED 


BY CONTRACTIC 


►N PROM THE 


OLD THIRD PERSON S 


INGULAR OP VE 


RBS. 


Healeth 


Health 


Beareth 


Birth 


Stealeth 


Stealth 


Breatheth 


Breath 


Wealeth 


Wealth 


Girdeth 


Girth 


Groweth 


Growth 


Dieth 


Death 


Troweth 


Troth 


Tilleth 


Tilth 


Troweth 


Truth 


Smiteth, 


Smith 


Breweth 


Broth 


Mooneth 


Month 


Some nouns have been s 


imilarly formed from ad- 


jECTivEs ; as 


• ' 






Deep 


Depth 


Wide 


Width 


Long 


Length 


Broad 


Breadth 


Strong 


Strength 


Slow 


Sloth 


Young 


Youth 


Warm 


Warmth 


Merry 


Mirth 


Dear 


Dearth 



1 The irreguiar verbs, as they are called, are additional examples 
of this tendency in the language. 

« " Whence cometh Smtth, alhe he knight or squire , 
But from the tmiik that amitefh at the fire." — V&rstegfM, 
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BZAMTLES OF THB INTEBCHANGB OF KIia>BEJ> ISTTEBfl. 



Bake 


Batch 


Nick • 


Notch 


Wake 


Watch 


Nick 


Niche 


Hack 


Hatch 


Stink 


Stench 


Make 


Match 


Drink 


Drench 


Break 


Breach 


Crook 


Crouch 


Speak 


Speech 


Mark 


Marches 


Seek 


Beseech 


Stark 


Starch 


Poke 


Pouch 


Milk 


Milch 


Dike 


Ditch 


^ Kirk 


Church 


Stick 


Stitch 


Lurk 


Lurch 



From the natural^ tendency in all lan^a^es to ab- 
breviations, long sounds in simple or pmnitive words 
usually become short in compounds and deriTatives. 
In the lists of words previously given, several examples 
may be found ; and tne followmg are additional : 



Cive 


CXvity 


Steal 


Stealth 


Game 


Gamble 


Weal 


Wealth 


Vale 


VaUey 


Breathe 


Breath 


Shade 


Shadow 


Dear 


Dearth 


Insane 


Insanity 
Natural 


Please 


Pleasant 


Nature 


Please 


Pleasure 


Prate 


Prattle 


Seam 


Sempstress 


Gram 


Granary 


Zeal 


Zealoua 


Vain 

Explain 

Villain 


Vanity 

Explanation 

Villany 


Legend 
Secret 


Legendary 
Secretary 


Maintain 


Maintenance 


Deep 


Depth 


Break (5) 
Clean 


Breakfast (e) 
Cleanse 


Sheep 
Spleen 


Shepherd 
Splenetic 


Clean 


Cleanly 


Crime 


Criminal 


Heal 


Health 


Prime 


Primer 



1 Because we wish to communicate our ideas with as much qulofc. 
SB as possible. 
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Mime 


Mimic 


Fore 


Forehead 


Line 


Lineal 


Jvnow 


Knowledge 


Vine 


Vineyard 


Holy 


Holiday 


Behind 


Hinder 


Import 


Important 


Wind 


Windlass 


Goose 


G-osling 


Wild 


Wilderness 


Coal 


Collier 


Wise 


Wizard 


Foul 


Fulsome 


Wise 


Wisdom 


Sour 


Surly 


Michael 


Michaelmas 


Boor 


Burly 


White 


Whitbread 


House 


Hustings 


White 


AVhitsunday 


South 


Southerly 



This is an important principle in peonunciation, as 
well as in derivation. We sometimes hear the fore in 
^rtfhead pronounced /bur as in the simple word, instead 
of for, as it should be in the compound ; also chastity 
with the long sound of a, as in chaste instead of 
chastity. Compare humane, humanity ; nation, na- 
tional; serene, serenity; divine, divinity; conspire^ 
conspiracy ; pronoMnce, pronttnciation, &c. 

In English, as in all other languages, there are^mt- 
lies of words, that is, words allied in derivation and 
meaning; as 

Basis, base, abase, debase, basement. 

Beat, batter, batt^jry, bat, baton, beetle. 

Bind, band, bandage, bond, bound, boundary, bundle. 

Bow, bough, booth, (boweth, or made of boughs,) bay. 

Crook, creek, crick, crouch, crochet, crochetty, 
crutch, encroach, encroachment. 

Drop, droop, drip, dribble, dripping, drivel. 

Feed, food, fodder. 

Foot, feet, fetter, fetlock. 

Head, heed, hood. 

Heax, health, hale, hail (to wish health, to salute). 

Slip, slop, slope, slipper, slippery. * 

Spit, spittle, spout, sputter, spatter. 

Sup> supper, sop, soup, sip, && 
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Many of the preceding words are etymologicdU^ 
explained in the following list : — 

Aba.8E, to lower; to debase or degrade. 

Abate, to beat down ; to lower ; to lessen or diminish. 

Bate^ is another form of the same word. 
AcoBS (aC'Com\ the com or berry of the oak. Com^ 

pare ^ucAland, that is, OaMand. 
Afteb, a comparative from aft,' behind. 
AuDEBMAN, another form of ^Z^erman. Compare Sen^ 

ator (from the Latin seneXy an old man). 
Aloft, on loft ; that is, lifted up, or on high. 
Axons, all one, that is^ entirely by one*B self. We 

sometimes hear **all'* redoubled as Vail alone.** 

Hence, also. Lone, Lonely, &a 
Au^osT, that is, most all ; nearly. 
Also, that is, so all ; likewise. 
Aloof, from all off* that is, entirely off, or away frcmiy 

remote, apart. 
Abiass, to bring to the mass or heap ; to accnmnlate. 
Amount, to mount or ascend. ^' The amount ** is what 

the entire sum ascends or rises to. 
Ant, an abbreviation o^ emmet (em*t). 
Appal, to make pale with fear, to terrify. 
Appease, to bring to peace; to pacify. 
Afpbaise, to set SLjtrice or value on. 
Abbeabs, that portion which remains (in the rear^ be* 

kind or unpaid. 
Atone, to make to be at one ; to reconcile ; to expiate. 
Bacon, swine^s flesh bake4 (baken) or dried by heat. 
Bandy, to beat to and fro ; to gjive word for word. 

From bandy, an instrument bent at the bottom, for 

striking balls at play. Bandy-l^g^, uneven, bending, 

or crocked legs. 

1 "Abaie thy speed and I wUl bole of mine.''~2>fy«fem 
> 4/t and a&(V% are still lufid at sea. 
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Bareicadb, BARbi£B, ate so caJled because made or 
fortified with bars, 

Batteb, a frequentative of beat. Hence Battery, 
Battle, Battle-door, Bat, Combat, Debate. 

Baste, to beat with a batov} or cudgel ; to tire the 
bastinado. To baste meat is. to beat or rub it "with a 
stick covered with fat, as was formerly the custom. 

Batch, the number of loaves baked at the same time* ' 
Compare the words similarly formed, toage 176. 

Baibn, another form of boren or bom ; from the verb 
to bear. Bairn is a Scotch term for a child. 

Bauble, a baby or child's plaything ; a gewgaw. 

Bayonet, so called, from having been first made in 
JBayomie, a town in France. 

Beam. A sun-^^am, the beam of a balance, and a beam 
of timber are evidently diflerent applications of the 
same word. Compare i^ay^and Radius. 

Be AVER, a hat made of the fur of the beaver or castor. 

Bedlam, originally the hospital of St. Mary, Bethlehem, 
which was opened in London, in 1545, for the recep- 
tion of lunatics ; but the term is now generally ex- 
tended to all mad-houses or lunatic asylums. 

Beetle, from the verb to beat, because used for beating 
or pounding. A beetle is aheavy-looking^and clumsy 
instrument, and hence the terms " Jeeflfe-headed," 
that is, with a head as thick as a beetle ; , "beetle- 
browed," having a brow heavy and overhanging like 
a beetle. This common household word has been also 
beautifully extended to poetry ; as, 

" The cliflf 

That UeUes o'er his base into the sea."* 

'« Where the hawk 

High in the beeOing cliff his aery bailds.** 

1 g&ton, foarmerlj written iKUton, 

> Some iKeOea were so heavy that it required three men to rnana^ 
them, as appears by the term " fkree-^nem heeUe," in Shakspearcu 
' Shakspeare ( J7amlet). « Thontoon ( Spring,) 
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Bbhold, to hold or keep the eyes fixed upon^ acdbencet 

to look steadfastly on. 
Beholden, the old form of the past participle of the 

verb to hold. Compare Bounden^ Bounds Ohligedy 

and Obligated. 
BEHAiiF, seems to be a corruption of behoof, which 

means to a person's profit or advantage. 
Bereave, from be and reave or rive, to take away from ; 

to plunder or rob. 
Between, between twain or two. See Twin. 
Bewilder. To be bewildered is to be puzzled and per- 
plexed, like a person in a wilderness, who does not 

know which way to turn. See Wild. 
Bib, Bibber, from the same root as imbibe, to drink in. 

Bib is properly a cloth tucked under the chin of a 

child when it drinks or feeds. 
Billet, a small bill. To billet soldiers, is to note their 

names, &c. in a bill^ or piece of writing ; and hence 

t.0 send them to their quarters or lodgings. See BilU 

page 58. 
Boa, a fur tippet ; large and round ; so called from its 

i^semblance to the boa constrictor. 
Bloat, from blowed (blow*d blowt, bloat,) as float, 

^omfiowed. Bloated, blown out or iriflated; swollen 

Of puffed out. 
Boggle, to hesitate ; to stick as if in a bog. 
Bond, that by which a person is bound. 
Booth, from boweth ; as broth from breweth ; truth 

from troweth, &c. A booth properly means a house 

made of boughs ; and hence a temporary house. 
Bough, from bow, to bend, because it bows or bends 

from the stem or trunk. Hence bower, an arbour, 

because made of boughs bent and twined together. 
Bow, the forepart of a ship ; so called from its bent or 

rounded form. Hence Bowsprit, the spar isr boom 

which {sprouts or) projects from the bow of a ship. 

Hence also. Bower, an anchor carried at the bow. 
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Bout, from bow, to bend ; to turn (boto'd, bout). An- 
other bout means another tum.^ 

3b£AD, from brapedf past participle of brat, to pound 
or break. Bread properly means brayed com. 

Bbindeb, Brindled, other forms of the word branded. 
The skin or hide of a brinded cat, or brindled cow, is 
marked with^roton streaks, as if irawrf^rf in. Branded 
is another form of burned. See note on Board, p. 58. 

Brood, the number bred at one time. * * To brood over," 
is a beautiful metaphor from a bird sitting constantly 
and anxiously oyer its eggs, till they are brought to 
maturity. 

BuRLT, for boorly, that is, like a boor. Compare sur- 
i.i' (for sourly) from sour. See page 177. 

Cambric, from Cambray, because noted for its manu- 
£icttire. Compare Cauco, from Calicut; Damask, 
from Damascus s Diaper, from d*Ypress Dimitt, 
frx>m Dandetta, &c. . 

Casement, a window opening in a case or frame. 

Cashier, the person in a mercantile establishment who 
has charge of the cash, 

Catalierlt, haughtily ; like a cavalier, or trooper. 
Cavalier, cavalrt, and chivalrt are different 
forms and applications of the same word. 

Cess, abbreviated from assess. Cess is the amount of 
taxes assessed or rated. 

Chandler, a maker and seller of candles. Hence, also, 
chandelier^ a br^ch for candles. But chandler, a 
general dealer, as ship-chandler and corn-chandler, 
IS from a different root. 

CiAMHER, a frequentative from climb. See page 174. 

Chilblain, from chill and blain, A chilblain is a blain 
or blister produced by cold, 

CiiOSBT, a small or close apartment ; a private room. 

1 '* In noiea with nuuiy a w&idiiig houi 

Of linked ■weetnen long dnwn oat*'— MiUom. 

L 
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Ci*uu8T« from clump (cbimpiy); and hence heavj, shape- 
less, awkward. 

CoxELT, coming together ; and hence fitting, suitable^ 
decent, graceftd. Compare Becobono. 

Coop, origmally a cask or barrel ; and hence the term 
cooPBR, a maker of coops. The name was also given 
to cages or enclosures lor ponltry, &c., and hence, to 
coop upt came to signify to shut up, or confine within 
narrow limits. 

CoDNTBHANCi, the cojUcnts of the face — ^the whole fea- 
tures taken together. 

Cbavsn, one that has craven or craved his lile from his 
antagonist. 

Cbibiplb, Cbumpub, frequeniatives from cramp, aooi^ 
traction or drawing tc^ether. 

Cbitflb, from creep, A cripple is sometimes obliged, 
as it were, to creep, along. 

Crouch, to crook or bow down. CairtcH U another 
form of crooky and means a staff for crouching or 
stooping dd men. CiuxrcHBi and Cbotchrtt aie 
from the same root 

Cub, that is, what has been abeady chewed (chewed): 
Quid is another form of the same word. 

Curb, Curbx^b, from crude^ bj metathesis of the letter 
r. See note on Board, page 58. 

Damson, for Damascene, from Damascus, 

Dawn (for dayen), the beginning or break of daj. 

Deeb, any thing that is do^ or done ; as sebb from 
sowed^ and riiOOB ffom flowed. See page 175. 

Dismay, from dis^ as in ai^arm, and may, to be able. 
To be deprived of might, and hence to be discouraged 
and terrified. 

Dorr, to do or put off; to lay aside. 

Doom, that which is deemed or adjudged. Doobisbat, 
the day ofjiuigment. 

Draughts, a 'game in which the men are played by 
being draughted or drawn along the board. 
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Dbawihg-boom, an apartment for withdrawing or re- 
tiring to after dinner. 

Drawl, to draw out one's words slowly and aflfectedly. 

Dbat, a heavy cart, originally without wheels , so called 
from being drawn or dragged along. 

Dboop, to drop or hang down the head ; to languish. 

IBlder, the comparative of the obsolete word eld, old. 
Elder, Older^ and Alder (as in aldermesi) are the 
same words differently spelled. 

Ell, properly means an arm; whence elbow, the how 
or bend of the arm. The ell English was fixed by 
the length of the king's arm in 1101, (Henry I.) See 
NaiU page 69. 

Embark, to go into a hark or ship ; to put to sea ; and 
hence to engage in a hazardous undertaking or enter- 
prise ; to engage in any affair. 

Embarrass (to oppose a har or obstacle), to obstruct; 
to perplex or confuse. 

Embroider, to bobder or ornament with raised figures 
of needle-work. For the metathesis of the letter 
r, see note on Board, page 5$.^ 

Enlist, to enter on a list or roll, the names of persons 
engaged for military service. 

Endeavoub, to do one's devoir or duty ; to exert one's 
self for a particular purpose. 

Fao, one that does the coarse or heavy work ; a drudge. 
To be fagged, is to be weaiy from over-work • imd 
the^og-end is the coarse or mferior end. 

Fakct, from phantasy; as fbbbzt, from phrenesy; 
VXLST horn paralysis ; and proxt from procuracy. 

Fallow, a yellowish^red; and hence the term has been 
applied to fallow deor, and fallow ground, that is, 

g-onnd turned up b^ the plough and left unsown, 
ence, to Me fallow is to be unoccupied. 
Farthing, homfowrthing, a division mto four parts. 

s " AnuHig the thidc-woTOi wrbofeto and flowen^ 

Smbordered <m each Unk— the work of Ere."^ JfOro*. 

L 2 
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Fbbtoon, originaUj' a garland worn at a ftagt; \iscSi 
now an ornament in architecture, in the form of % 
wreath or garland of flowers. 
Fbtix>ck, from foot and lock ; which means either the 
joint that lochs or fastens the /oot to the leg ; or the 
^A of hair that grows behind the pastern of a hone» 
Fetter, properly chains or shackles for the feet^ aa 

MANACLES for the hands. 
Fifteen, from Jfo« and ten. Compare ttoenty (poain 

ten), thirty (three ten), &c. 
First, the superlative of fore (as in be/brc, and fore^ 

head). Fore, forer, forest, for*sty tibst,, Cotapsa^ 

wore, worer, worest, worst. 
Flea, perhaps ^om flee; from its agility in escaping^ . 
Fodder, to feed or giyefood to. 
Foible, a failing or weakness; another form of jtesble. 
Forbstal, to buy up provisions h%fore they readi the 

stall or market ; and hence to anticipate or hinder 

by preoccupation or prevention. 
Forsake, not to seek ; and hence to leave or desert. 

See page 149, for the prefix for. 
Fortnight, from /otcr^tf^n and it^Af; as se'nright it 

for sevenm^t. 
Forward, see under ward, page 152. 
Fribble, k frivolous or trifling person ; a fop. Compare 

drivel, nrom dribble* 
Froward, turned from or perverse. Compare toward. 
Fulsome, from foul and some. 
Fume, to smoke; to be hot with rage ; to vapour^ 
Gad-flt, from goad and fly, as tad-pole is for toad» 

pole, that is, a young toad. Compare hornet witk 

g€ui'Ay. 
Gano, a number of persons ganging or going togetheff 

as " the press-^ong" ;" " a gang of robbew," &C;. , 
Gangway, the ujoy by which persons ^^on^ or go. 
Gabner, from granary, by metathesis of r. See Hole 

on Board, page 58 ; also Orain, page 65. 
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G-HTGBitBKBAD, a kind of sweet bread or cake, so called 
'• from being spiced or flayoared with ginger. 
GosLiNO, from goose and lirig. See page 151/ 
Grocer, from gross, a large qnantity ; a grocer origi- 

nallj signifying a dealer that sells by the gross or 

wholesale. 
CNncNEA, so called because first coined from the gold 

^ brcmght from Guinea, in Africa. 
GtrNNEi*, properly gunuraZ^, from gun and wale, a ridge, 
' a streak ; a rising or projecting plank in the sides of 

a ship, through which the guns, when there are any, 

are pointed. 
Orotksqub. This term was originally applied to 

figures fomid in the ancient gjyttos in Italy. 
Haiy, is hated, hav*d, hatt. The haft of a knife or 

poniard, is the haved part ; the part by which it is 

neld. HsFt is another form of the same word ; and 

HiiiT, that is, heldy is similarly derived. 
Hammrro£oth, from hamper and cloth. The cloth 

that covers tiie coach-box. Under the seat of the 

coachman there was formerly a hamper, for market 

and other purposes, and the chth that covered or 
' concealed it was caJled the hamper chth ; whence 

HAMMERCLOTH. 

Hanger, a. short sword ; so called because it hangs or 
is suspended from the side. 

Harier, now written harrier, a kind of hound fiMr 
hunting hares^ 

Hare-brained, wild, unsettled. Compare the adage, 
"As mad as a March hare ;** also the phrase Aartkm- 
scarum. This word is usually, but erroneously, 
spelled Aolr-brained. 

Heed, to give one's head ot mind to. 

Higgle, probably another frequentative from hach, 
and meaning to cut as with a blunt instrument^ and 
therefore to be long about a thing. Compare the 
word decide, which means to cut otf at once. 
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Hourram, another form of hokdbb. Compare rkifmat 

and rhymster ; spinner and spinster ; singer and 

songster^ &c. See Upholstbbbh. 
Hood, a part of the dress which covers the head. 
Hound, a dog for hunting with. See Mound. 
Huswife, from house and wife. 
Husband, probably from h^use and band; as bdng 

the stay or support of the fiunily.^ Hence, HUsnAin>. 

iftAic, a &rmer or tiller of the ground ; and hits- 

BANDBT, tillage or cultivation ; thrifty majiagement 

or economy." 
Ili«, a contraction of evil. Ail is another form of nx. 
Imaginb, to form an image or Ukeness of any thing in 

the mind ; to fancy or ccmceive that a thing is so. 
Impbbtinbnt, not pertaining or relating to ; and hence 

unfit ;'unbecomms; intrusive. 
Incense, perfume e^maled hyfire. Hence, Imxn'se^ to 

inflame with ax^er. 
Indentube, a de^ or covenant, so named, becauai 

the counterparts are indented or notched, so as to 

correspond. 
Infobm, to represent to the mind or conception the 

form or idea of a thing ; and hence, to convey or 

impart ideas 5^ to apprise or instruct. 
Jest, an abbreviation of gesture. A jest b properly A 

gesture or grimace, to excite nurth. 
Jovial, (bom under the influence of the planet Jupiter 

or Jove,) gay, merry, jolly. Compare satubnxn^ 

MEBCUBIAL, and MABTIAL. 

Kidnap, to nab or steal children ; hid having formerly 

meant a child, 
EiNB, for cowen, the old plural of cow. Compare the 

formation of swine from sowen, 

1 " The name of a Aitf&omd, what is it to say t 

Of wife and the AoiMtfhold the hamd and the staj."— -!7WMr. 
** There's hutbcmdry ia hearen, their candles are all oat." 
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Lakbscapb, from land and shape. The shape and a]^ 
pearance of the land, &c., in a picture. 

Lass, a contraction of ladsss, tke feminme of lad. 
Compare mdam for m apam ; and last for LATESt. 

La0t, a contraction o{ latest ; and hence, to be the latest^ 
or most enduring, fience, lastingj, everlasting, &c. 

Laggabd, one ihsXlags or keeps behind. See page 1 50. 

Lauivch or Lanch, to iir . 1 a lance ; to dart from tite 
hand ; and hence to propel *mth velocity, as a ship 
from the stocks into the Sea. Hence, launch, a 
light boat, and therefore easily launched. 

Left. See pages 66 and 175. 

List, a narrow strip of paper on which names are en- 
rolled; a border on doth; the space enclosed for 
combaltants.i See Enlist. 

Locket, the diminutive of lock. A small lock or catdi 
used for Glistening a necklace or oilier ornament. 
Compare pocxbt from poke, 

LotTER, to be later; to be slow or dilatory. 

LuGOAGS, properly, ba^age, so heavy that it requires 
to be lugged or puUed along. Hence, also, luggbb^ 
a vessel vmich sads heavily, and as if draggingly along. 

Iajubbr, probably from liicp ; things lying in confused 
lumps or hea^s. 

MANAcuas, chams for the hands. Compare tvttesbb. 

Marval, h book that may be carried in the hand; and 
hence, a small book. 

Hatob, tlie cAie/" magistrate in a city. Another forin 
and application of major, tlie prop^ meaning of 
which is greater. 

Meander, from the Meander, a riv^ in Fhrygia, re- 
markable for its wiM^ng and serpentine course. 

MoTB, a very anall particle, seems to be another form 
of ifiTB, a small insect ; a small coin. 

« <<TlM Tvry U«C the ▼orj.wlmoit dtniiMl, 
Of all our fortonw." — ^SkokqMWV. 



J 
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Mould is periiaps from meal,^ (mealedf mmtd^ mdm&C 

like the words in page 175.) See Mould, paee 6fiL 
Mound, another form of mount. Compare we ftff** 

mation of Hound from Hunt. 
Naught, a compound of ne aught, that is, not «d|' 

thing; and henoe, worthless ; had ; wicked. 
NnoHBOUB, from nigh; and perhaps boor, 
Nbithbr, fin>m ne or not, ana either, one of the twob 
Ness, a nose or point of land running into the sea; as 

the Naze in Norway ; and Langness in the Isle of 

Man, (i. e., long ness or nose.) 
Nbt, so called because knitted. 
NioaABD, fit>m n^A, near, and ard. See page 150 Ibr 

Ard. a niggard is a near, close, or stingj persoQ. 
NosEGAT, a bunch of flowers for emeU and gay ap* 

pearanoe. 
NosTBiL, from nose and thrill, to drill or pierce. 
None, a contraction of no one. Compare NsixHrai. 
Nought, a corraption of naught, bui; the meaning is 

now different: nought meaning not any thing; and 

NAUGHT, bad or wicked. 
K'oztu a frequentative from nose. See page 174. 
Offax, that which {falls off ) is cast away as unfit for 

food ; and hence, any tibing worthless. . Compare 

REFUWB and BUBBISH. 

Offsp&ing, that which springs off, or arises fr(M&; 

a child or children. 
Oni.t, from one and ly or like See like, p. 151. 
Ought, a contraction of owed, ovSd, ought.^ Otkg)ii, 

means to owe it as a duty to act so and so. Compare 

the formation of bought from 'buyed* 
Obbebt, an astronomical instrument, which the inTeotor 

(Rowley) so named in honour of his patron, thefiarl 

of Orrery. 

1 Meal is from, the XAtin molo, a mill. 
• " The lore and duly I long have <mgU you." — 
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Ovrum, HoBTLEit, the man who takes care of horses at 

a (hostel) hotel or inn. 
Fadqlogk, (a lock for a pad gate,) a lock with a staple 

and hasp. 
Pabuabot, a kind of silk from Padua. 
Parboil, to (part boil) half boil. 
Parcel J a small part or portion ; a small package. 
Paxbb, to resolve or analyze a sentence into its dements 

or parts of speech. ♦ 

Pattern, a corruption of patron, and hence a model, 

becaose dependents follow and try to imitate their 

patrons. 
Belt, contracted from pellet, a small ball. To pelt, 

properly means to hit with pellets, 
PflBFOBM, to bring to & form or shape ; to perfect ; to 

achieve or accomplish. 
Pbrrt, a drink made from pears, 
Perusb, to use (per) throughly or thoroughly; and 

hence, to read through and through, or carefully. 
Philipi^ic, properly the speeches of Demosthenes 

against Philip^ king of Macedon; but afterwards 

applied to an^ invective declamation ; as the orations 

of Cicero against Antony. 
Pike, a long fimce or spear ; a voradotis fish — so named 

from the sharpness of its snout. Pique, to touch to 

the quick, to offend deeply, is the same word differ- 
ently spelled and applied. Hence piquant, shtu'p, 

pungent, severe. 
PkPKiN, a small pipe or vessel. Compare lambAtn, &c. 
Pocket, a smaU poke, or bag. Pouch and pock (a 

little bagor pustule) are dmerent forms of the same 

word. Hence also poach, to bag or steal game ; 

and POACHER, a stealer of game. 
Pucker, (to form into small j^oc^ or pokes,) to wrinkle 

or ruffle. See Poke, 

1 ** Of itUeh l)j par«b iht had aomeOdng tieard."— /SAoAqMore. 

L 3 
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QuAGMiBB, from quahey as in eaxtiiquake» and i 
Quick, alive or UviDg ; as *' tbe quick and die dead.** 

Henoe, be ^ick^ and be aUoe, are equivalent eacpm^ 

sions. Life implies motion; and hence, the expreiaiaiia 

^tticAsilTer, ouicAsand, &c. 
Rallt, to regally or reunite broken forces, 
Rbbl, (a frequentative of noix,) to roll or turn, to 

move quicklj round ; to stacj^r. 
Rboalb, (to entertun like a Tmtg,) to feast sun^itii- 

ously. From regal, kinely. 
Kbmnant, a contraction of remanent, remaimng. 
Rest, that which rests or remains behind. Rest, oo as a " 

tion or relaxation, is the same worddififerently ap[^jod, 
RiDDiJB, an enigma, is a diimnutive of read or rede, to 

guess. Riddle, a coarse sieve, is from reticle* 
Roost, to rest; the place on which birds perch or resi 

for Uie night. 
Satchel, (a small sack, ) a small bag. See page 161, 

for the terminations which express diminutton. 
Salver, from save. Salvers were originalbr used tot 

saving w carrying away the fragments of an enter- 
tainment. Salvage is a recompence awarded to 

those who have saved ships from being wrecked. 
Samflbr, i«i example; a copy or model Henoe, also, 

SABCPLB, a specimen. See Spice. 
Saw, a saying; a proverb ; as^ ^^ full of. wise sawi and 

modem instances." 
Scrap, that which is scraped off; and hence* a voy 

small porti<xi of any thing. Compare scum, that 

which 18 skimmed off. 
Shabfbr, a Sharp, keen person ; a cheat. 
Sheen, bright or skining; from the verb to sham. 
Sheriff, from skirereeve, Ck>mpare portreetb* 
Shuffle, a frequentative from shove. To shove or 

move cards frequently fin>m one hand to the other; 

and hence, to keep changing one's ground or poaitior. 

Shovel is from we same root. 
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&CIPPBB, anotbjer form of shipper ; the master or cap* 

tain of a trading vessel. 
Si4i¥]sir, from slow; as cravbk, from crane. Slot is 

from tiie same word, {slowed, slowed, sLuT.y S^e 

similar f<»rmatioiis, page 175. 
Snebk. It id remiu-lLaUe that moilt words beginning 
, intil «ft have referetace to the nosb ; as snout, sneer ^ 

meeze^ snore, snort, snarly snvff, snvffle, smff, snvdei^ 

Snuff, that which is sniffed. 
Soak seons to be connected with sucft. 
SosBSL, a plant of a sovr or acid taste. Compare bublt. 
SncB, a very small quantity — asmucdi as would enablie 
one to judge of the species or quality. Sfbcimsn* is 
another form of the same word. 
CkaFUB, another form of stabue; ; firm, established, 
Stabch, another form of stark ; stiff, firm, confirmed. 

as *♦ starh mad." See Starch, page 176. 
Steeple, from steep, high. See page 136. Step, that 

whieh enables us to ascend, is also from steep, 
SruBi, another form of stood, a number of horses 
standing together ; a set of horses ; a nail or button for 
fixkig or keeping things steady; the head of a nail 
or similitf ornament set or fixed on any thing. 
Tad-pole. See Gad-fly, page 184. 
Talent, a weight or sum of money ; also, (from the 

parable of the Talents,) a natural ^ft or faculty. 
Tamper, to try a person's temper, with the view of 

practising upon it. 
Tap, to strike or hit with the tip of any thing, as the 

finger ; to knock gently. 
Tendril, the young or ^tfiu^er spirals of the vine. 
Tight, from tied. See page 175. 
Twilight, the waning light hettveen day and dark. 
Twin, frx>m twoen. Twain, twine, and tween, as in 

hestwden^ are different forms of the same word. 
Tmm, that which is tumced. See page 176* 
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Tbicb, 18 from thrice, and means in an instant : before 
you could say thrice. 

Tbiixb. It seems another form o{ trivial. 

0PHOLSTIBBB, another form of upholdbb, (uphokUter, 
upholsterer,) a bearer or supporter at a funeral; 
one who undertake* to supply funerals ; and henoe» 
one who provides furniture or upholstbrt for houses. 
Compare undbbtakeb; and see HoUter, page 186. 

UsHBR, one tiiat stands at a door for the purpoaextf 
introducing strangers or visitors; and hence» an 
under teacher — one who tntroducee or imtiati^ joxag 
children in the rudiments or elements of leammg. 

Uttbb, for outer, farther out ; and hence, extreme ; as 
in " utter darkness." See Express, page 63. 

Yeneeb, to inUy with wood, so as to give the appear- 
ance of veins. 

Waddle, from wadb. To walk as i£ wading; to mJk 
awkwardly. 

Wayeb, from wave, " For he that wavereth is like a 
WAVE of the sea, driven with the wind and tossed." 

WiiJ>, wiU, willed, wiTd, wild. Self-willed, or follow- 
ing one's own will. 

Wabn, from the old verb ware^en, as in heware. Com- 
pare LEABM from lear-en ; for the old form was lear, 
whence lore. To warn is to tell a person to h&ware, 
or to be wary. 

Whisk, a ^uick, sweeping motion ;i a kind of brush 
for sweepmg ; hence whiskbb, from the resemblance 
to a whish or brush. 

Wizard. See page 126 for the affix, ard. 

Wrong, from wring, as sobg from sing. Wbono 
means tprung, or wrested from the right or correct 
course of conduct. 



1 «< No fhouipht adTABoes bat fhe eddj bnln 
WlU§k$ it aU>at, wad, down it goes agaio.'* 
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SYNONYMES. 



Ik all languages, particularly in those that are of a 
mixed origin, there are numerous groups of words 
which hare the same general meaning. Such words 
are called synonymes or synonymous terms. In 
the English language, for example, which derives 
so large a portion of its vocabulary from Latin, 
Greek, French, and other sources, the number of 
STMONYMES is uuusually great ; and to this circum- 
stance one of its principal difficulties may be at- 
tributed. For, in order to have a correct and 
critical knowledge of the language, we must know, 
not only all the words which are synonymous, but 
also all the peculiarities by which they are dis- 
tinguished from each other. For it is only in the 
expression of one general idea that synonymous 
words agpr€e ; and to this extent only they should 
be considered as equivalent in meaning. But it 
will be found, also, that they have, in addition to 
the idea which is common to them all, peculiar sig- 
nifications or appropriate applications of their own ; 
and in these respects they should be considered as 
quite diiSerent words. In employing synonymous 
words, therefore, great eare should be taken to 
distinguish between their general meanings and 
particular or peculiar applications. If two or more 
of them be employed to express one and the same 
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idea^^ the most objectionable kind of tautoloot wM^ 
be produced, namely, the unnecessaiy repetition of 
the 9am€ idea. And on the other hand, if their 
pecaliar significations and appropriate applications 
be confounded, ambiguity and error will be the 
result 

In a work of this kind it would be useless to 
attempt even to enter upon a subject so extensive 
and so important. All that can be done here is, 
to giye a list of the principal or most important 
STNOVTKBS of the language, with a few introductory 
notes in illustration of the general subject. The 
learner is also recommended to refer to a Dictionary 
for the general meaning and peculiar applications of 
each of the words here given; and in order that 
this may be done in our schools, the teacher should^ 
from time to timCj assign to the class a suitable 
nuinber of them to be prepared as a lesson or 
exercise. 

' The following extract from Blair's Lectures will 
form an excellent introduction to the subject: — 

**The great source of a loose style, in opposition to 
precision, is the injudicious use of those words termed 
synonymous. They are called synonymous, because 
they agree in expressing one principal idea ; but for the 
most part, if not always, they express it with some di- 
versity in the drcumstanoes. They are varied by some 

"There are two occasioiia on which synonymouA words may be 
used : one is, when an obscurer term, which we cannot avoi^ 
precedes or follows, and needs explanation by one that is dearer ; . 
the other is, wfaeh the language of the passions is exhibited. 
Passion naturally dwells on its objects. The impassioned speaker 
always attempts to rise in expression ; but when that is impractica* 
tde, he recurs to repetition and synonymy, and therein in some 
iheasare piroducet the same effect.**— ^OwvMl'f PkSL <i(Sk$totic* 
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aeoessary idea, which eyery word introduces, and which 
forms the distinction between them. Hardly in any 
language are there two words that convey precisely the 
same idea; a person thoroughly conyersant in the pro- 
priety of the language will always be able to observe 
something that distinguishes them.' As they are like 
different shades of the same colour, an accurate writer can 
employ them to great advantage, by using them so as to 
h^ghten aud to finish the picture which he gives us. He 
supplies by one what was wanting in the other, to the 
force or to the lustre of the image which he means to 
exhibit. But in order to this end, he must be extremely 
attentive to the choice which he makes of them. For 
the bulk of writers are very apt to confound them with 
each other, and to employ them carelessly, merely for 
the sake of filling up a period, or of round^g and di- 
versifying the kmguage, as if their signification were 
exactly the same, while in truth it is not. Hence, a 
certain mist and indistinctness is unwarily thrown over 
style. 

*< As the subject is of importance, I shall give some 
examples of the difference in meaning among words re- 
puted synonymous. The instances which I am about to 
give may themselves be of use ; and they will show the 
necessity of attending with care and strictness, to the 
exact import of words, if ever we would write with pro- 
priety and precision : — 

Austerity, severitp, rigour. — Austerity reliktes to the manner of 
hiring; severity, of thinking; rigour, oi])aniBhin^. To austerity 
ift opposed effeminacy; to severity, relaxation ; to rigour, clemency. 
A hermit is austere in his life ; a casuist, severe in his application 
of religion or law ; a judge^ rigorous in his^sentence. 

Custom, habit. — Custom respects the action ; habit, the actor. 

By custom we mean the frequent repetition of the same act ; by 

habit, Ihe effiact which that repetition produces on the mind or 

. body. Bj the custom of walking often m the street, one acquires 

ahaoit of idleness. 

Surprised^ astonished, amazed, eorfounded. — I am surprised, 
inth what is new or unexpected ; I am astonished, at wbat is vast 
or great ; I am amazed, with what is incomprehensible ; I am 
eouoanded, by what is shocking or terrible. 

JMst, rsmmnre quit, leave ^.— Eaoh of these words impliei 
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lome ponnH or object relmqnisbed. Vat from diftruit BMUfVi^ 
We dwist, from the diffieolty of aMomplUhing ; we renouiee 
aooount of the duegr ee ebleneM of the oDJect or panait ) we < 



We desist, from the difficulty of aecompiishing ; we renoanee^ vn 
aooount of the disagreeebleness of the oDJect or puisiiit ) we qi^ 
for the sake of some other thing which interests uff more ; ana w* 



leave oiF, b«»cea8e .we «ie weary of the design. A polHicJaa de- 
sists from his designs, when he finds they are impncticable ; he 
renoonoes the court, because he has been affronted by it ; he qnita 
ambition for study in retirement ; and leaves off his attendanoeen 
the ffreat, as he becomes old and weary of -it. 

Pridfi, tcnUbf, — Pride makes us esteem ourselves ; vanity makes 
ns desire the esteem of others. It is lust to say, as Dean Swift 
has done, that a man may be too ^roua to be vam. 

Haugluimua, ditdam, — ^Haughtmess is founded upon tbe hi^ - 
opinion we entertain of ourselves; disdain, on the low o^nnioa 
we have of others. 

To duUnffuiah^ to teparaU. — ^We distinguish what we want n<^ 
to confound with another thin^ ; we separate what we want to 
remove from it. Objects are distinffuished from one another hf 
their qualities. They are separated, by the distance of time or 
place. 

To weaiy, to fatigue^ — ^The continuance of the same thin^ 
wearies us; labour utigues us. I am weary with standing; I 
am fatigued with walking. A suitor wearies us by his persever- 
ance ; iatigues us by his importunity. 

To abhoTy to deted.— To abhor, imports simplv strong dialik^; 
to detest, imiMrts also strong disapprobation. One abhon be^ 
in debt; he detests treachery. 

To imientf to dkoowr, — We invent things that are new; w» 
discover what was beforo hidden. Galileo invented the telesoope; 
Harvey discovered the ciroulation of the blood. 

Only, alone. — Only, imports that there is no other of the nrae 
kind; alone, imports beixiig accompanied by no other. An onjty 
child, is one who has neither brother nor sister; a child alone la 
one who is left by itself. Thero is a difference, therefora, in pre- 
cise language betwixt these two phrases : *' Virtue onlM makes 114 
happy ; and, '* Virtue alone makes us happy." '| Virtue only 
makes us happy,** imports that nothing else can do it. *' Virtue 
alone makes us happy,** imports that virtue, bv itself, or unaccom* 
panied with other advanta^s, is sufficient to do it. 

Entire, complete, — A thing is entiro by wanting none of its. 
parts ; complete by wanting none of the appendaces that belong 
to it. .' A man may have an entiro house to himself ; and yet net 
have one complete apartment. 

Tranquillity, pecux, oalm, — ^Tranquillity rospects a sttuation 
free from tronble, considered in itself ; peace, the fame lituati— 
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Willi TCflpect to any esusoB that mkht interrupt it ; calm, with regard 
to a disturbed situation going before, or following it. A ^ood 
man eufoys tran^u^ity in himself, peace with others, and a calm 
eher a storm. 

A diffieuHVf cm dbetacle. — A difficvdty embarrasses ; an obstacle 
stops us. We remove the one ;^we surmount Uie other. Gene- 
rally, the first expresses somewhat arising from the nature and 
cirmimfitanoes of the affair ; the second^ somewhat arisinfi^ from a 
foreign cause. Philip found difficulty in managing the At^nians, 
from the nature of their dispositions ; but the ek>quenoe of Demos- 
thenes was the greatest obstacle to his designs. 

Wisdoniy prudenee. — Wisdom leads us to speak and act what ia 
most proper; prudence prevents our speaking and acting im- 
properly. A wise man employs the most proper means for success ; 
a prudent man, the safest means for not being brought into danger. 

Enottgh^ sufficient. — Enough relates to the quantity which one 
wishes to have of any thing ; sufficient relates to the use that is to 
be made of it. Hence, enough generally imports a greater quan- 
tity thas sufficient does. The covetous man never has enough, 
altnough he has what is sufficent for nature.- 

To avoWf to acknowledge, to confess, — Each of these words 
imports the affirmation of a fact, but in very different circum- 
stances. To avow supposes the person to glory in it ; to acknow- 
ledge, supposes some small degree of faultiness, which the acknow- 
ledgment compensates ; to confess, supposes a higher degree of 
crime. A patriot avows his opposition to a bad minister, and ii 
applauded ; a gentleman acknowledges his mistake, and is for- 
giren ; a prisoner confesses the crime he is accused of, and is 
pttfiii^ed. 

To remark, to observe. — W« remark, in the way of attentbn, 
in order to remember ; we observe, in the way of examination, in 
order to judge. A traveller remarks the most striking objects he 
sees ; a general observes all the mdtions of his enemy. 

Equwooalf amhipious.-^Aii equivocal expression is one which 
has one sense open, and designed to be understood ; another sense 
eoneealed, and understood onlv by the person who uses it. An 
amfbiguous expression is one which has apparently two senses, and 
leayesua at a loss which of them to five it. An equivocal ex- 
pression is used -vnth an intention to deceive ; an ambiguous one, 
wlien it is used with design, is, with an intention not to give full 
information. An honest man will never employ an equivocal 
expression; a confused man may often utter ambiguous ones, 
without any design. I shall only give one instance more. 

Vfft^, by. — Both these particles express the connexion between 
■oiite instrament, or means of affecting an end, and the agent who 
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employs it ; but cotttezprMBes & more cloM and immediate eon- 
nexioa ; by, a more remote one. We kill a man with a sword ; 
he dies bf yiolenoe. The criminal is bound wUh ropes by the 
executioner. The proper distinction in the use of those particles 
is elegantly marked in a passace of Dr. Robertson's History of 
Scotliuid* When one of tne old Scottish kinn was making a« 
inquiry iato the tenure by which his nobles hela their lands, they 
itwted up and drew the^ swords : ** B^ these " said they, " we 
aequired our lands, and vnik these we will defend them/ " j^ 
these we acquired our lands/* signifies the more remote means c^T 
acouisition by force and martial deed ; and, "toiA lliese we will 
dennd them,'* signifies the immediate, direct instrument, the 
sword, which they woeU employ in their defence. 

<* These are instances of words in our language, which, 
by careless writers, are apt to be employed as perfectly 
synonymous, and yet are not so. Their sigmfications 
approach, but are not precisely the same. The mon 
the distinction in the meai^g of such words is iv^hed 
and attended to, the more clearly and forcibly shall we 
speak or write." 

The illastrations in the preceding extract will^ 
as we said before, form an excellent introduction to 
the study of English synonjmes. The following 
LIST will furnish the teacher with materials for 
exercises or lessons on the subject, as recom* 
mended in page 194, and in the subjoinM note — 
for, generally speaking, it will be found that the 
BTTMOLOGT of a word leads to its true meaning and 
proper applications. The pupils should, therefore, 
be required to give, when ascertainable, the etymo- 
lo^ of the sjmonymes in each of the prescribed 
lessons ; and, also, instances of their appropriate 
applications. But before the pupils enter upon this 
wbjecty they should he quite familiar with the general 
principles of Etymology y as already given. See 
pages 55, 131, 143, &c.; and also the author's 
'* Dictionary of Derivations." 
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SYNONYMOUS TERMS,' 

( To te eoplaln^el oa reoommefKled in tft« preoedin^ jKi^.) 

Al»nd<m' Abdicate^ Abettor^ Abhor 

Desert Resign Accessary' Abominate 

Forsake Relinquish Accomplice Detest 

^ Though there are s^dom more than two or three words synony- 
taous in meaning, yet, in several cases, there are four, five, and 
Bometimes even more. We shall not, however, give more nor less 
than fliree. When there are more, tiie teacher should either elicit 
them from the pupils, or suggest them himsdfl We have only space 
ftr a few iNTSoDuoiioaT notes. 

* Abandon is to give up entirely ; to give up as lost. Mariners 
tAandon their ship at sea when they have lost all hopes of being able 
to bring her into port Persons lost to virtue abandon themselves to 
Vice and profligacy. Deseri properly means to give up or leave a 
Station which it was Our du^ to defend ; and hemic it implies to give 
vp treacheronsly or meanly. Soldiers who abscond fix>m their regi- 
ments are said to detertf and are called deserters. Politicians who 
leave their party when their support is most required are also said 
to desert. Forsake etymologically means not to seek, or to seek no 
longer; and hence it came to signify to give up or leave through 
TCseBtment or dislike. Like desert it often implies treachery or 
meanness — ^but not to the same extent— as when -we forsake persons 
yrbo are entitled to our services or protection. '* Then all the disci- 
ples forsook Wm and fled." ** Forsake me not, Adam !"^A Urd 
is said to forsake its nest, when it observes that it has been disco- 
yered. In this case, abandon would be more appropriate. YiThen a 
person leaves his house at the approach of a victorious enemy, he is 
■aid to obambm, not to/orraJbeit, or desert it. It should also be oh. 
■erred that abandon is often an involuntary or necessary act ; and in 
such cases it is, consequently, free from blame. But, on the con* 
trary, desert a,nd forsake are voluntary or optional acts, and are there- 
flare censarable. The meaning common to each of these words is, to 
ghe «p or Isove. 

* Abdieaie, rengnt reUnqvudi, — The general meaning of these words 
Is the same, lAmely, to gime up; but, as is the case with most syno- 
^yaes, tlieg^have each peooliar and appropriate applications ; as, to 
ei>diecUe a throne ; to reHffn an office ; to relinquish aclaim. 

4 Abettor, aecessarjf, aeoompUoe.—An abettor is one that abets or 
tootles another to the commission of a wronger unlawftd act. Aeees^ 
mr$, from the Latin aioe^ (oeoMsus), to go to, to accede to, is one 
that advises to, assists in, or conceals afelonious act, and who there- 
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AbiUt^t 
Cft "- 



Capacity 
Talent 



Abjuce 

Renounce 

Recant 

Abridge 
CortaQ 
Shorten 

A bridgmenl^ 
Gompeadium 
Epitome 

Absolute 
Arbitrary 
Despotic 



Absorb 
Swallow np 
Engrosu 

Abstun 
Forbear 
Refrain 

Abstemions 

Temperate 

Sober 

Absurd 

Preposterous 

Irrational 

Abuse 

Reproach 

Revile 



Abusive 

Reproachful 

Scurrilous 

Accede 
Comply 
Acquiesce 

Accelerate 

Quicken 

Hasten 

Accident 

Chance 

Casualty 

Accidental 

Casual 

Fortuitous 



Aocommoda^ 

Adjust 
Suit 

Accomplish 

Fulfil 

Complete 

Acconmlisbed 

Finished 

Complete 

Accost 
Salute 
Address 

Account 
Narrati^^ 
-Descriptioa • - 



fore participates in the goUt of it. Aceompfilte (from the Latin ad, 
«on, and pUoo, througii the French) is a person impUaUed with another 
or others, in the execution of a plot. Abettors encourage, aooestaarU^ 
assist, aooompUaet execute. The oftettof and aeoesdory may be 0A« 
and the same person, but not so the aeoeaeary and oeoomplMe, < 

^ AbOitjf, wpaoUy, talent— The diief distinction between oUKlf 
and eapadfy is, that the former is active in its signiflcation, the lajMar 
passive. The one implies power to do or execute ; the other power 
to take in, eooneive, or comprehend. Thus we might say, **'TM 
execution of the woric was beyond his aMUlSr->nay, he had not a«QU 
eient capaoUjf of mind to comprehend how it should be done." HWf 
ia eitibier physical or mental ; capaetty is always mental. Talent pro- 
perly means a weight or sum of money ; but in modem lai^oa^^ 
(from the " Parable of the Talents ") it is used to signify a nattomt 
gift— a faculty or power ; as a tailmt for learning languages. 

"Abtidgmemtf dec. — An abridgment is the reduction of a work Int9 
a smaller compass. Thus a work of three volumes has been ofti6|r 
abridged into one. An abridgment gives all the substance of a yroS^ 
or writing ; but in fewer words. A compendium (from oon, together, 
andpendo, to weigh) denotes that which is collected from weighfMi 
or considering several things together; and hence it came to tigiify 
a concise view of any science, as a "Compendium of Logic." £lpHom» 
is a Greek word (fri^m epi, Upon, and temno, to cut), with mudi the 
same meaning as abridgment; as an "J^pitoms of the Histgiy o| 
England." (Compare the word eonoiet^ with epitome, 

• Concise is derived from the Latin eon and eaedo (coems), t«r.jai% " 
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Aeeoimt 

Backoniiur 

BUI 

▲ecoant 

Sake 

BeaBon 

AccotmtabU 
Responsible 
Aiur^erable 

Aecanralato 
Heap up 



Aeeonte 

Ezael 

Pndw 

Acliieve 

Accompliah 

Perform 

AchievemeBt 

Exploit 

Feat 

Acid 
8<mr 
Tmrt 

Aequii* 

Obtain 

Gain 

Acrimony 
BittemesB 
Harshnen 

Act 

Action 

Deed 

AetfTi 
Quick 
NittU* 



Actual 

Real 

I^ositive 

Actuate 
Induce 
Impel 

Acute 
Sbarp 
Keen 

Adage 

Proverb 

Apboriam 

Add 
Join 
Unite ' 



Adjourn 
Prorogue 
Postpone 

Admit 
Allow 
Grant 

Admisaon 

Admittance 

Access 

Adorn 
Decorate 

Beantify 

Adroit 

Dezterooi 

Clever 



Address Advantageous 

Direction Beneficiu 

Superscription -Profitable 

Address Adversarj 

Adroitness Opponent 

Dexterity Antagonist 



Air 

Mien 

Look 

Alleviate 
Mitigate 
Relieve ^ 

Allot 

Apportion 

AjMign 

Alter 
Change 

Ambassador 

Envoy 

Plenipotentiary 

Ample 

Plentiful 

Abundant 

Ancient 

Antiquated 

Antique 



Adduce Affinity Animate 

Bring forward Consanguinity Enliven 
Advance Relatienship Inspire 

Adequate Affirm 

Commensurate Assert 
Sufficient Aver 



Adhere Affix 

Stick Attach 

Cleave to 



Chronicles 
Records 

Announce 

Proclaim 

Declare 



Adherent Agreement Answer 

Follower Contract Reply 

Partisan Covenant Response 

Adjacent Aim Anxiety 

Adjoming View Pexplexity 

Oontigaoiif PasSgn Sollcitudt 
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Apparitiim 



Aputhy 

IiiMQsibility 

IndifferenM 

Appew 

S«em 

Aj^prehond 

• Apprehend 
Fear 
Dnad 

Apprehend 

ConceWe 

Imagine 

Artifice 

Trick 

Stratagem 

Artificer 
ArtiBan 
Mechanic 

Aieribe 

Attribute 

Impnte 



Attack 

Afliemhle 

Master 

GoUect 

Anociate 

GompanioB 

Partner 



Aaaociation Beha^iomr 

Society Conduct 

Company Demeanour 

Assurance Behead 

Confidence Decapitate 

Effirontery Guillotine 

Angmentatioa Behold 

Increase View 

Addition Observe 

Avarice Binding 

Covetoosness Obligatory 

Cupidity Compulsory 



Baffle 
Balk 
Fmstnto 

Exile 
Expatriate 

Barbarian 

Savage 

Uncivilized 

Barren 

Sterile 
Unfruitful 

Basis 

Foundation 

Groundwork 

Bear 

Carry 
Convey 

Bear 

Endure 

Suffer 

Beantiful 



Blamable 
Culpable 
Reprehensible 

Bleeding 
Phlebotomy ^ 
Yeneseotion 

Blend 

Mix 

Mingle 

Blot out 
Obliteiate 

Erase 



Boundari«| 

Limits 

Confines 

Bounty 

Generosity 

Liberality 

Brace 

Couple 

Pair 

Brave 

Courageoot 
Valiant 

Brave 

Dare 

Def^ 

Brittle 

Frangible 

FngQe 

Building 

Structure 
Edifice 

Bud 

Germinate * 
Sprout 



BodUy ' Bulk 

Corporeal Size 

Corporal . Magnitude 

Bog Burdensome 

Fen Weighty 

Marsh Onerous 

Border Bury 

Margin Inter 

Yerge Entomb 

Boundlen Cabal 

Unlimited Clique 

Infinite Junto 
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GaQiag 

Tocatioa 

Profbisioii 

Oarnage 



Slaaghtar 

Offriage 
Bearing 
Deportmant 

Gaatdowv 

Dejected 

Deprene4 

Celebrated 

Famoiu 

Renowned 

-Changeabla 
Mutable 
Variable 

Cheat 

Defiraad 

Trick 

Cheek 

Curb 

Control 

Chide 

Rebuke 

Reprimaad 

Cherijili 
Nourish 
Foster 

Childish 

Boyish 

Pueril« 

Choke 

Suffocate 

Smother 



Choleric 

Passionate 

Irascible 

Civility 

Politenesi 

Urbanity 

Clear 
Lucid 
PerspieuoQi 

Cloak 

Palliate 

Screen 

Close 
Shut 
Conclude 

Clothes 

Ghtrmenti 

Dress 

Colleague 

Partner 

Associate 

Colours 
£nsiga 
Flag 

Commodiow 

Convenient 

Suitable 

Common 
Ordinary 
Vulgar 

Communicate 

Impart 

Disclost 

Compensataoa 
Recompense 



Competest 

Qualified 

Fitted 

Complexity 

Complicatioa 

Intricacy 

Compouad 

Mixture 

Medley 

Conceit 

Faney- 

ImaginatioB 

Conciliate 
Propitiate 
Reconcile 

Condusioa 

Inference 

Deduction 

Conclurive 

Decisive 

Convincing 

Concord 

Harmony 

Unity 

Confute 

Refute 

Disprove 

Console 

Solace 

Comfort 

Constant 
Continual 
Perpetual 

Contemplate 

Meditate 

Ponder 



Contemptible 
Despicable 

Paltiy 

Contemptu 
Disdainful 
Scornful 

Conversation 

Colloquy 

Conference 

Convivial 

Jovial 

Social 

Contrivanee 

Device 

Scheme 

Convention 

Congress 

Convocation 

Pattern 

Crafty 

Cunning 

Artful 

Cross 

Perverse 
Froward 

Cross 

Thwart 

Obstruet 

Curious 

Inquisitive 

Prying 

Curse 
ImprecatioB 
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Dukgncng 

Periloai 

Hftzudoui 

Dead 

Lifeless 



Decaj 

Decline 

Conramption 

Deceive 
Delude 
Impose apon 

Decency 
Decorum 
Propriety 

Decided 

Determined 

Resolute 

Decree 

Edict 

ProcUunation 



Design Effort 

Purpose Exertion 

Intent Endeayonr 

Design Elderly 

Plan Old 

Project Aged 

Discernment Emblem 

Discrimination Symbol 

Penetration 17P« 



' Disembodied 
Incorpoteal 
Spiritual 

Disengage 

Disentangle 

Extricate 

Distin^ished 

Conspicuous 

Illustrious 

Divide 

Separate 

Part 



De&ce Eartbly 

Disfigure Worldly 

Deform Terrestrial 

Defect Ecstasy 
Imperfection Rapture 

Blemish Transport 

Delegate Education 

Deputy Instructioji 
Representatiye Tuition 

Disown Effect 

Disavow Result 

Disclaim Consequence 

Derive Effectual 

Deduce Effective 

Trace Efficadoni 



Empty 
Vacant 
Void 

Encomium 

Eulogy 

Panegyric 

End 

Termination 

Extremity 

End 

Finish 

Terminate 

Endurance 
Sufferance 
Toleration 

Enlarge 
Increase 
Extend 

Enlighten 
Illuminate 
Illumine 

Enmity 

Animosity 

Hostility 

Enthusiait 

Yisionaiy 

Fanatic 



EmuladoBi 

Rivalry 

Competition" 

Essay 

Dissextatioa 

Treatise 

Essay 

Try 
Attempt 

Esteem 

Value 

Prixe 

Estimate 
Compute 
Rate 

Excess 

Superfluity 

Redundancy 

Excessive 

Immoderate 

Intemperate 

Exigency 
Emergency 

Necessity 

Extraneous . 

Extrinsic 

Foreign 

Face 

Countenance 

Visage 

Faithless 

Perfidious 

Treacheroos 

Fame 

Renown 

ReputatioB 
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F«me 

Report 

Romoiir 

Faneifnl 

ImagiiifttiT* 

IdeS 

FarefwvU 
Good-bye 
Adieu 

Feufiil 

Timid 

Timoroua 

Feaarfiil 

Formidable 

Terrible 

Feign 

Pretend 

IKisemble 

Ferronr 
Ardour 
Zeal 

Fiction 

Fabrication 

>Fal8ebood 

Final 

Conclnaive 

DecisiTO 

Find out 

Detect 

Discover 

Firm 
Solid 
Stoble 

Fit 



Fitont 

Equip 

Prepare 

Flatteij 

Adulation 

Sjcopluuncy 

Flexible 

Pliable 

Supple 

Flock 
Herd 
Drove 

Form 

Figure 

Sbape 

Forbid 

Prohibit 

Interdict' 

Force 

Vigour 

Eneigy 

Fore&tbers 

Ancestors 

Progenitors 

Forerunner 

Precursor 

Harbinger 

Foretel 
Predict 
Prognosticate 

Found 

Establish 

Institute 

Frank 
Candid 
Ingenpooi 



Frolic 
Prank 
Ghunbol 

Fnlness 

Repletion 

Satiety 

Gentile 

Heathen 

Pagan 

Gift 

Donation 

Present 

Grave 

Serious 
Solemn 

Grave 

Sepulchre 
Tomb 

Greatness 
Grandeur 

Mftgnifi i 



Guess 

Conjecture 

Surmise 

Guide 



Conduct 

Happiness 

FeUcity 

Bliss 

Hardened 
Obdurate 
Unfeeling 

Harass 

Distress 

Perplex 



Harsh 

Rigorous 

Severe 

Haste 
Hurry 
Precipitancy 

Hasten 

Speed 

Accelerate 

Hazard 
Risk 

Venture 

Head 
Chief 
Principal 

Health;r 

Salubrious 

Wholesome 

Heavy 
Ponderous 

Weighty 

Qide 

Conceal 

Secrete 

Hint 

Intimation 

Suggestion 

Hire 

Salary 

Wages 

Hopeless 
Desperate 
Forlorn 

Huge 
Vut 
E^onnoQi 

M 
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Idea 

Notion 

C(mc«ptioii 

Imminent 
Impending 
ThrMtening 

Importanee 

ConMquence 

Moment 

Inconflistent 
Incongruoua 
Incoherent 

Inborn 
Innate 
Inherent 

Ineffectual 

Froitlcfli 
Vain 

Infringement 

Infraction 

Violation 

InterpoM 
Intenere 
Intermeddla 

JoBtice 
Equity 
Right 

Kingly 

Regal 

Royal 

Kind 
Sort 
Species 

Last 

Final 

Ultimate 



Meagre 
Thin 

Lean 

Incline 

Bend 

Learning 
Erudition 
Literature 

Leave 

Liberty 
Permissioa 

Liveliness 
Animation 
Vivacity 

Madness 
Insanity 
Phrenzy 

MiCHial 
Warlike 
MiUtary 

Mistake 

Error 

Blunder 

Mishap 

Mischance 

Casualty 

Modest 
Bashful 
Diffident 

Mutual 

Reciprocal 

Alternate 

Name 
Apnellation 



Necessary 
Requisite 
Essential 

Negligent 

Careless 

Heedleii 

New 
Fresh 
Recent 

News 

Tidings 

Intelligence 

Notorious 

Noted 

Well-known 

Odd 

Singular 
Strange 

Offer 

Propose 

Tender 



Overturn 

Overthrow 

Subject 

Outside 
Sur&ee 
Superficiea 

Outward 
Exterior 

External 

Pace 
Step 
Degree 

Painting 

Picture 

Portrait 

Pale 

PaUid 

Wan 

Part 

Portion 

Share 



Offering Partake 

Oblation Participate 

Gift Share 

Omen Pellucid 

Prognostic ; Transpareirt 

Presage Clear 

Ori^n Penetrate 

Beginning Pierce 

Source Perforate 

Overbalance Penetiation 

Outwei^ Acuteness 

Preponderate- Sagacity 

Overbearing People 

Domineering Populaee 

Imperiooa Mob 
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Pereeive 
Discern 
Difltingauh 

Pity 

Gomposfion 
Sympftthy 

Polite 

Polished 

Refined 

Position 
Posture 
Attitude 

Possessor 
i>wner - 
Proprietor 

Po-werfiil 

Potent 

Mighty 

Praise 

'C/ommend 

Sulogize 



Preliminary 
Preparatory 
Ibtrodnetory 

Primaij 

Primitive 

Original 

Privacy 

Retirement 

Seclusion 

Production 

Produce 

Product 

progress 

-proficiency 

Improvement 

Prorogue 
Adjourn 
Postpone 

Put in order 

Arrange 

Dispose 



Rapacious Restitution 

Ravenous Reparation 

Voracious Amends 



PraisffvorUiy Prudence 

rCommendahle Foresight 

tAudahle Wisdopi 

Pressing Quack 

tJigent Mountebank 

Imp<»:tmkate Oharlatan 

PresumptivB Querulous 

Presumptuous Peevish 

Presuming Fretful 

Pretence Question 

Pretext Query 

Excuse Interrogation 

Predominant Raee 

Ruling Lineage 

Prevailing Pedigree 



Rapine 

Plunder 

Pillage 

Rashness 
Temerity 
Precipitancy 

Ratify 

Confirm 

Sanction 

Recede 
Retire 
Retreat 

Reckon 

Count 

Compute 

Refuse 
Reject 
Decline 

Relation 
Relative 
Kinsman 

Repeat 
Recite 
Rehearse 

Reproach 

Contumely 

Obloquy 

Rest 

Remainder 

Residue 

Rest Secular 

Cessation Temporal 

Intermission Worldly 



Retribution 
Recompense 
Requital 

Revile 

Vilify 
Upbraid 

Riches 

Wealth 
Opulence 

Riot 

Uproar 

Tumult 

Robust 

Stout 

Strong 

Root out 
•Eradicato 
Extirpate 

Rot 
Putrefy 

Corrupt 

Round 

Globular 

Spherical 

Sanguinary 

Bloody 

Cruel 

Scatter 
Disperse ' 
Dissipate 
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S«daloai 
Diligent 
Aasiduouf 

Separate 

Sever 

DiBJoin 

Servant 

Domestie 

Menial 

Servitude 

Slavery 

Bondage 

Shake 

Agitato 

Tofls 

Shift 

Subterfage 

Evasion 

Show 

Displat 

Exhibit 

Show 

Ostentation 

Parade 

Signification 

Meaning 

Import 

Simile 

Similitude 

GompariBon 

Simpleton 

Natural 

Idiot 

Sketch 
Outline 
Delineation 



Skin 
Rind 
Peel 

Slow 

Dilatory 

Tardy 

Smell 
Scent 
Odour 

Smooth 

Level 

Plain 

Solitary 

Lonely 

Desolate 

Solitary 

Sole 

Single 

Special 
Specific 
Particular 

Speech 
Oration 
Harangue 

Speech 

Language 

Tongue 

Spurious 

Supposititioi 

Counterfeit 

Staeger 

Reel 

Totter 

Stun 
Sully 
Tarnish 



State Term 

Realm Limit 

Commonirealth Boundary 

Straight Thick 

Right Dense 

Direct Compact 



Stranger 

Foreigner 

Alien 

Strengthen 

Fortify 

Invigorate 

Surround 

Encompass 

Environ 

Sustain 
Support 

Take 
Receive 

Accept 

Talkativeness 

Loquacity 

Oanrulity 

Tax 

Impost 
Rate 

tease 

Annoy 

Vex 

Transient 

Transitory 

Fleeting 

Tendency 

Driflj 

Aim 



Thin 
Slender 
Slight ' 

Thoughtful 
Considerate 
Deliberate 

Thrift 

Frugality 

Economy 

Timely 

Seasonal^* 

Opportune 

Trade 

Commerce 

Traffic 

Transfigure 
Transform 
Metamorphoa 

Trembling 

Tremor 

Trepidation 

Trial 

Experiment 

Test 

Trivial 
Trifling 
Frivolous 

Trouble 
Disturb 
Molest 
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Tnmaltaoiu Utter 
Tanraltoaiy Articakte 
Tnrtnilent Pxonounee 



Turgid 
Tumid 
BombMtie 

UnbeUef 

Incrodnlity 

Infidelity 

Undervalue 

Diflpange 

Depreciate 



Yelnable 
Precioui 
Costly 

Value 

Worth 

Price 

Vicinity 
Suburbs 
Environs 



Understanding Violent 

Intellect Vehement 

Mind Impetuous 

Unfold Vote 

Unravel Ba£&ag<e 

DeveWp Voice 

Unimportant Wakeful 

Insignificant Watchful 

Inconsidanble Vigilant 

Unoffending Want 

Inoffensive Indigence 

Harmless Necessity 



Unruly 

Unffovemable 

Renaetory 

Unspeakable 
Unutterable 
Ine&ble 

Unworthy 
Worthless 
Valneless 

Upnghtnefli 

Rectitude 

Integrity 



Want 
Lack . • 
Need 

Warn 

Caution 

Admonish 

Wave 
Billow 
Breaker 

Waver 

Fluctuate 
Tacniate 



Way 
Road 
Route 

Way 

Method 
Manner 

Wayward 

Froward 

Perverse 

Weaken 

Enfeeble 
Debilitate 

Wearisome 

Tiresome 

Irksome 

Weariness 
Lassitude 
Fatigue 

Weight 

Heavineai 

Gravity 

Well-being 

Welfare 

Prosperity 

wiifia 

Headstrong 
Testy 

Whim 
Freak 

Caprice 

Whole 
Entire 
Total 



Wise 

Prudent 

Discreet 

Womanish 
Effeminate 
Feminine 

Wonder 

Admiration 

Surprise 

Wonder 
Miracle 
Marvel 

Work 

Labour 

ToU 

World 
Earth 
Globe 

Worth 
Desert 
Merit 

Worthy 

Estimable 

Valuable 

Worship 

Adore 

Venerate 

Youthful 
Juvenile 
Boyish 

Zealous 
Ardent 
Warm 



Willingly Zone 

Voluntarily Girdle 
Spontaneonsly Belt 

M 2 
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SPECIMENS OF WHAT MIGHT BE CALLED 
DUPLICATE WORDS. 

The following paibs of words, which are strikingly 
synonymoas, iBustrate the mixed character tf the 
English language. One of the words in each pair is 
of English or Anglo-Saxon origin, the other is from 
the Latin. 



Begin 
Commenc* 


Choice 
Option 


Friendly 
Amicable 


tive 
Exist- 


Devise 


Comer 
Angle 


Fuhiess 
Plenitude 


Lively 


Binding 

Obligatory 


Dark 
Obscure 


Fulness 
Repletion 


Lucky 
Fortunate 


Bitterneea 
Acrimony 


Die 

Expire 


Happen 
Chance 


Milky 
Lacteal 


Bloody 
SuiffuinuT 


Earthly 
Terrestrial 


Heavenly 

Celestial 


Motherly 
Maternal 


Bodily 
Corporeal 


Eastern 
Oriental 


Hinder 
Prevent 


Odd 
sinffuiar 


Boyish 
Puerile 


Enliven 

AT^Twate 


Inside 
Interior 


Opening 
Aperture 


Boondaries 
Confines 


Enouffh 
Sufficient 


Keeping 
Custody 


Overflow 

Inundate 


Breed 
Engender 


Errand 
Message 


Kingly 
Regal 


OutUve 
Survive 


Brotherlyi 
Fraternal 


Fellowship Lean 
Companionship Meagre 


Outside 
Exterior 


Childhood 
Infimcy 


Freedom 
Liberty 


Likely 
Probable 


Outward 
External 



> BtiMnariy, Some of the tt^rds considered as of Axig1o4lazoa 
erigin may be traced to Latin or Greek roots. 



ON TfiS OHOIOE OF PEBFOSITIONi. 
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OvenOl • 

Snrtont 

Ov«tf6«r 

Inspector 

Owing 
Due 



TeMhftbk UiupeakabU 

Docile Inemkble 



Ptator 

Shock 
Conclusion 

Shun 
Avoid 

Step 
Pace 

Strughit 
Bight 

Sweat 
Perspire 

TasteietM 
Insipid 



Thick 
Dense 



Unutterable 
Inexpressible 



Threat Unwilling 

Menace In-voluntary 

Thoughtful Uprightness 

Pensive Rectitude 



Timely 
Seasonable 

Time-Serving 
Temporizing 

Truth 
Verily 

Sorrowful 
Tristful 

Understand 
Comi^rehend 

Understanding 
Intellect 



Want 

Neces^ty 

Waver 
{fluctuate 

Watery 
Aqueous 

Weaken 

Invalidate 

Weapons 

Arms 



Weep 
Deplon 



Will 
Volition 

WiU 
Testament 

Witness 
Testify 

Wonuui 

Female 

Womanly 
Effeminate 

Wonderful 
Marvellous 

Woody 
Sylvan 

Wordy 
Verbose 

Worth 
Value 

Worthless 
Valvelea 



ON THE CHOICE OF PKEPOSITIONSL 

Certain worclB and phrases in English require par* 
Ucnlar or appropriate prepositions afler them; as — 

Abstain/rom. Abhorrence cf. Astonished at 

Allude to. Accordance with. Dependent on. 

Comply «^. According to. Independent qf, 

Conndet»n Averse to. > Different/rom. 

Partake tf. Deficient Mw Indifferent to. 



1 ^eerss. According to etymology, this word should have frtym 
after it, and not to; and Milton has so written it (P. L. viiL ISS) 
and ix. 67) ; but the idiom of our language requires "averse to»'' 
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We have only space for a few examples ; but in the 
next edkion of tne writer's English Grammar, the 
•ubject will be more fiilly expliunecL 



Abide t» the land. 

Abide oi^pkoe. 

Abide wUh a person. 

Abide 6^ an opinion (that is, 
to maintain it). 

AMde by a person (that is, to 
stand bj, or support him). 

Abideyi>r(ipnutibrXi 

Accept of the offer;* but now 
Qsoally without the preposi- 
tion ; as *'I accept the oner.** 

Aoeommodate to (to fit or adapt 
to); as, we ought to accom- 
modate ourselves to our cir- 
cumstances. 

Accommodate wiA (to supply or 
famish with); as, to accom- 
modate % person wUh apart? 
ments. 



Accompanied 2y his frienda. 
Accompanied tct'Athe followin|f 

condition8(inconnezionii^Jtt{ 
Accord to (to concede to). 
Accord teith^ (to agree withX 
Accused o^a crime. 
Accused by anr one. 
Admonished by a superior (M^ 

primanded); admonished qf 

a fault committed (reprovea 

for); admonished 



committing a fault (warned). 
Adjourned at six o*clook. 
Ad|oumed to Friday next. 
Adjourned,/^ six weeks. 
Advantage of a good educafSoB. 
Adyanta^ 0/ or over a peitott. 
Agree wi^ another.^ 
Agree to a proposal 



nxAMPXES FOB BXEBCISB. . 

Name tke prepoeiUotu uAich should be wed after tkeftUowing 
worde. 

Abound, ac^uieece, adapt, adequate, affinity, 
antipathy, amve, assent, avert, blush, border, 
coalesce, compare, compatible, concur, con^r, con- 
cerned, conformable, confirmity, contrast, conversant^ 
deyolve^ d^ell, emerge, endued, exasperated, .&& 



1 AUde, in a transitive sense, or without a preposition,. 1 
bear, or endure; as,.! cannot oUde bis ina^»ertinenee. 

> " Peradventure he will accept o/me."— Oen. zxzli. 20. 

• Aeoord. — Without a preposition, aeoord means to adjust, or 
■udce to agree. 

'A To agree otoMf, iipoM, <Hr>br a tidiig, nieans tQ «gree wMt afM^W 
4^so« or pen<^nsTegardioc It, 
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LATIN AND GREEK WORDS AND PHRASES 
EXPLAINED, 



A «r«ioe (kruee) aalss, salva- 
tioB from tha cron. 

Ah arbe condita, from the b«ild- 
img of the citjr. 

A forti5ri, with strong«r reason. 

A mensa et thoro, from bed and 
board, a divorce. 

A poaterioxi, f^om a fwsterior 
rwsQii; an azgameat from 
llhe eftect to the cauM. 

A toriori, from a prior reason; 
from the cause to the effect. 

Ab initio, from the beginning. 

Ad ahsnrdum, showing the ab- 
surdity of a contrary opinion. 

Ad arbit'riam, at will. 

Ad vaptanMum vulfus, to catch 
or attract the raUile. 

Add«n'dam, pi. Addenda, to be 
added ; additiona to a book ; 
an appendiic. . 

Ad^ondem (e-un'-dem), to die 
same ; to a like de^pee. 

Ad iafinftom, to infinity ; with- 
out end. 

Ad Ghrsecafl kalendas, never — ^the 
Greeks having no kalends. 

Ad libitum, at pleasure. 

Ad ceferen'dom, to be refemd 
to or censidered again. 

Ad valorem, im proportion to 
the value. 

Ailatiis, Divine inspiration. 

Agen'da things to be done. 

Alias, otherw3M. 

Aiibi, elsewheHB. 

Alma Mater, a benign mother ; 
ft terra applied to the univer- 
«ity where on« was educated. 



Anath'Sma, Gr., aa eodesiaati- 

cal curse. 
AnglicS, in English. 
Anno Domini (a. D.), in tha 

year of our I^ord. 
Aano mundi, in the year of tha 

world. 
Ante meridiem (▲. M.)-, before 

noon.' 
Anthropophligi, Gr., man-eat- 
ers ; cannibals. 
Apex, pi. Apicee, the top or 

angular point ; the top of any 

thinff. 
Aqua fa'-kwa^, water. 
Aqua fortis, nitric acid, literally 

strong water. 
A(|ua-tinta, a kind of engraving 

imitating drawingamade wil£ 

Indian ink or bistre. 
Aut Osesar aut nuUus, he will 

be Gssar or lk>body. 
Aqua vitse, eau-de-yieorbnuidy. 
Ajrcaaa imperii, state secrets. 
Argumentum ad homlnem, an 

argument to the man. 
Argumentum bacullnum, theiw 

gument of the cudgel; club 

Armiger, one bearing ansa ; a 

gentleman. 
Asafoetida, a fetid gum-^resim 

brought from the £i^ Indies. 
Audi altSram partem, hear tha 

other party. 
Bona fidS, in good £uth. 
Boreas, the north wind. 
Brutum fulmen, a harmloM 

thunderbolt 
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LATIN AND QBXXK WORDS 



GBterii parilmB, the nrt being i 
alike ; other cireumsUnceB { 
beiiureqaftL 

CM'Se^tlies Bcribendi (a bad 
habit), an itch for -writing. 

Gac'fte'^hes loquen'di, an itch 
for speaking. 

Gaml^ra obscara, an optical ma- 
chine uied in a darkmed 
chamber for exhibiting ob- 
jects withont. 

Cwiaa, a mrit of ezecntion; 
nteraUy, idks 1km, 

Oapat mortttum, the worl^ileaB 



Guet, this mark (a), to denote 
that something| has been omit- 
ted or is uwrnmi^. 

Gavtot, a kind of process in law 
tostop proceedings; a caution. 

Ghiraffra(ki-ra'-gra>, Gr., gent 
in toe hand. 

Cognomen, a Bamame,a Csmily 



Com'posoDaen'tis, of soond mind. 
Con'to^ against; eontraiy to. 
Oor'ttvco'piB, the horn of plenty. 
Corrigen'da) things or words to 

b» corrected. 
Cui bono? to what good or 

benefit will it tend? 
Cnm pri'nierio, with priTilege. 
Gorren'tS calamo, with a ron- 

ning pen. 
Costos rotulo'nim, keeper of the 

rolls or tecords. 
Data, things granted. 
De fkcto, in fact or reality. 
Deficit, a want or deficiencr. 
Dei gratia, by the grace of God. 
Deiure, in law or right. 
Deis, blot ont or erase 
Delta, the Ghreek letter A ; a 

trkmffulair tract of land to- 

wards the mouth of a river. 



Demor'tfiisnil nisi bonnm, of 

the dead say nothing except 

what is good. 
De no^o, anew; over again. 
Deo volente ^d. v.) God will- 
ing or permitting. 
Desideratum, f»2. Desiderata, a 

thing or things desired or 

wanted. 
Desunt cetera, the rest is 

wanted. 
Dexter, the ri^ht hand. 
Dictum, a positive assertion. 
Diluvium, a daposit of superff- 

oial loam, sand, &c., caused 

hjtkdelMfff, 
Distringas, a writ for distraining. 
DivldS et impfo^ divide and 

govern. 
Dnm&tis persons, the ehsme 

ters in a play. 
Dnlia, 6rr., an inferior kind «f 

worship. 
Dum spiro. spero, whilst I 

breathe, Ihopeu 
Duo, two; a song for two ytg- 

formers. 
Duodecimo (du-o-dess'-e^o), 

applied to a book having 

twelve leaves to the sheet 
DurantS bene placito, during 

pleasure. 
DurantS vita, during life. 
Ec'ce homo, behold the man. 
Ec'oe signum, behold the siea. 
E pluriDus unum, one nom 

many— motto of the United 

States. 
Equilibrium, equality of weight. 
Ergo, therefore. 

Elrratum, jd., Errata, a mis- 
take, or mistakes in printing. 
Est modus in rebus, there it a 

medium in every thing. > 
Esto perpetaa,may itlast rorerer 
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BtcsetSra, and the rest; abbre- 
. viated thus (&c). 

Ex cathedra, from the chair. 

Excerpta, extracts from a work. 

£x concesso, from what has 
been conceded. 

Exempli gratia, (e,ff.) for ex- 
ample. 

Exeunt onmes, \hej all go off. 

Exit, he goes off; departure. 

Ex nihilo nihil fit, from nothing 
nothing can come. 

Ex officio, officiall;^. 

Ex parte, on one side only. 

Ex post facto, from something 
done afterwards — as a law 
applied to an offence which 
was committed before the law 
was made. 

Extemp5r8, without premedi- 
tation, off hand. 

ExuTise, cast skins of animals. 

FacetisB (fa-ce'-she-eyj, humo- 
rous compositions, witticisms. 

Pac simile (fack-sim'-e-ly), an 
exact copy. 

Felo de se, a murderer of one's 
self, self-murder. 

Fiat exnerimentum in corpSre 
vili, let the experiment be 
made on a worthless body. 

Fiat justitia mat coelum, let 
justice be done though the 
neavens should fall. 

Fidelis ad umam, £uthfnl to 

death. 
Fieri facias (fi'-e-rUfa"-she-ass), 
a writ to the sheriff to levy 
debt or damaras. 
Finem respice, look to the end. 
FlagrantSbello,durin^hostilities 
Flagranti delicto, during the 

commission of the crime. 
Fortiter in re, with firmness in 
ftcting. » 



Genera, the plural of Genus 

Habeas corpus, a writ directing 
a gaoler to hai^e or produce 
the bodtf of a prisoner before 
the court. And to certify the 
cause of hii dstainer. 

Hand passibas sequis, not with 
equal steps. 

Hinc illsB lachrymsB, hence those 
tears. 

Hortus siccus (a dry garden), a 
collection of specimens of 
plants dried and preserved. 

Humanum est errare, it 
human to err. 

Ibidem, in the same place. 

Idem, the same. 

Id est (i. €.), that is. 

Ignis fotftus, will-o*-the-wisp; 
literally, a delusive fire. 

Imperium in imperio, a govern- 
ment within a government. 

Imprimatur, let it be printed. 

Imprimis, in the first place. 

Impromptu, without premedi- 
tation, off-hand. 

Index expurg^torias (a purify- 
ing index), a list of prohibited 
books. 

In esse^ in actual existence. 

In forma pau])Sri8, as a pauper. 

In foro conscientise, before the 
tribunal of conscience. 

Infra dignitatem, beneath one*f 
dignity. 

In limine, at the outset. 

In poss6, in possible existence. 

In propria persona, in person. 

In re, m the matter or business of 

Instanter, instantly. 

Instar omnium, an example 

which may suffice for all, 
IntSrim, in the meantime. 
Interre^nm,the period between 
two reigns. 
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In toto, entirely ; wholly. 
In transTto, on the passage. 
In Tino Veritas, there is truth in 

wine. 
Invito Minerva (Minerva being 

nnwiJlUng), without the aid of 

genius. 
Ipse dixit, mere assertion. 
Ipso &cto, by the fact itself. 
Item« also; an article in a biU 

or account. 
JurS divloo, by divine right 
JurS Ikuuiano, by hunuui law. 
Jus gentium, the law of nations. 
Labor omnia vineit, labor over- 
comes every thing. 
Labor ijDse voluptas, the labour 

itself IS a pleasure. 
Lapsus lingue, a slip ol the 

tongue. 
Laudator tempSris acti, apndser 

of old times. 
Laus Deo, praise be to God. 
Lex tallonis, the law of retaliflp- 

tion, like for like. 
Libra, a balance ; a sign of the 

zodiac. 
Lignum vit« (literally, the 

wood of ltfe)y Guatacum, a 

very hard wood. 
Locum tenens, holding the place 

of another; a lieutmant or 

deputy. 
Lif Sra scripta manet, what is 

written remains. 
Litera'tim^ letter by letter; 

literally. 
Lusus natune, a^'eak of nature ; 

an anomalous or deformed 

offspring. 
Ma£na CWta (karta), the great 
' charter. 
Malum prohibitum, a thing evil 

because forbidden. . 



Malum in se, an evil in Hself» 
Manda'mus, in law, a writ ^m 

a superior court ; literally^ we 

command. 
Manes, departed spirits. 
Materia medlca, substance used 

in the preparation of medlcia* 
Maximum, the greatest. 
Maximus in nunlmis, great ia 

small things. 
Memento mori, remember death 
Memorabilia, things to be ra- 

membered. 
Mens conscia recti>a mind con- 
scious of rectitude. 
Mens Sana in corp&re saao, a 

sound mind m a sound 

body. 
Meum et tuum, mine and thine. 
Minimum, the least. 
Mit^timns (we Bend)» a warrant 

for committing to prison. 
Modus operandi, the mode or 

maimer of operating. 
Multum in parvo, much in little. 
Necro'sis, G^., mortification or 

deadness. 
Xec tem^re nee timlde, neither 

rashly nor timidly. 
Xemlne contradicentS (nem. 

con.), none opposing. 
Ne plus ultra, no fa^er, tha 

utaiost point. 
Ne <][uid nunis, too much of one 

thmg is good for nothing. 
Ne sutor ultra crep^dam, &• 

shoemaker should not go 

beyond his last; persons 

should attend to their owk 

business. 
Ne exeat re^o, Iftt him Aot 

leave the kingdom. 
Nisi prius (unless beforel a 

writ beginning with thejw 

words. 
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N^eas TolfiBS, willing or not 
Nolo me tangere, toocn me not 
Von est inventos, he is not 

found; a return to a writ 
Non constat, it does not appear. 
Non compos mentis, out of one*s 

aenses, not of sane mind. 
Kon obstante, notwithstanding 

any thing to the contrary. 
NoflfcTtnr ex sociis, one is known 

by his associates. 
Nosoe teipsum, know thyself. 
Nota benS (N. B.), mark well 

or attentively. 
Nunc aut nunqnam, now or 

never. 
Obiter dictmn, an incidental 

or casual remark. 
Omjubos, foralL 
Onns proband!, the burden of 

proof. 
Ore tonus, so far as the mouth. 
Otium cum dignitate, leisure or 

retirement with dignity. 
Par nobile fratrum, a noble pair 

of brothers, (ironically.) 
ParaseFenS, Gr., a mock moon, 

tJutwhidi is begide or near 

theffioofi. 
Pari passu, with an equal pace. 
Parvum parva decent, little 

things become little men. 
Phssim, everywhere. 
PeccaM, I have sinned. 
Pendents lltS, while the sut is 

pending. 
Per cent (for eenium), by the 

hundred. 
Per saltum, by a leap. 
Per fSas et nelu, through right 

and wrong. 
Perse, by itself. 
Pinzit, painted it. 
Posse oomltaOus, the civil force 

of tilie eonnty* 



Post meridiem (P. M»), after 
mid-day. 

Postftla^ things required. 

Prima facie, at the first view 
or appearance. 

PrimitiA (pri-mish'-S-e), the 
first fruits which were offered 
to the gods. 

Primum mobile, the first mover. 

Primus inter pares, the first or 
chief among equals. 

Princip'ia, first principles. 

Principiis obsta, oppose begin- 
nings, or the first attempt 

Pro re nata, according to exi- 
gencies or circumstances. 

Pro aris et focis, for our altars 
and firesides. 

Probatum est, it has been 
proved. 

Pro bono pub'lico, for the pub- 
lic good. 

Pro et con (contra^ for and 
against 

Pro forma, for formes sako. 

Pro hac vic8, for the occasion. 

Pro templire, for this time. 

Punica ndes, Punic or Cartha- 
ginian iaith, the Roman 
name for treachery. 

Quadragesima, Lent— so called 
because it contains/brfy days. 

Quantum libet, as much as is 
pleasing. 

Qcumtum suifieit, as much as is 
sufficient. 

Quantum valeat, as much as it 
may be worth. 

Quid nunc? (what now?) a 
newsmonger. 

Quid pro quo, something for 
something; tit£ortat 

Quod ent demonstrandum, or 

^ Q. E. D., that which was to 
be proved, 

N 
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QanmSiMm, foimarlr, lormer. 
Recipe (x«B8'-8-p]f), the first 

word of a physiciAn^s preserip- 

tion, tad hence the preicrip- 

tion itsell Take thou is the 

literal meaning. 
Re infecta, without accomplish- 
ing the matter. 
Reqniescat in pa'cS, may he rest 

in peace. 
ReapicS finem. look to the end. 
Resurgam, I shall rise again. 
Scandalom magnatom, scandal 

a^nst the nobility. 
Scil'icet (sc), to wit, namely. 
Sci'rS dftcias, cause it to be 

known, or show caose. 
Seoondum artem, according to 

art or professional skill. 
Semper idem, always the same. 
Seria'tim, in reguli^ order. 
Sic passim, so everywhere. 
Silent *leges inter arma, laws 

are silent in the midst of anus. 
SinS diS, without fizinf a day. 
Sine ^ua non, without 'vmieh not; 

an mdispensable condition. 
Statu quo, in the same state in 

which it was. 
Sua cui^ue voluntas, evexy one 

has hu own pleasure. 
Suaviter in modo, sed fortiter 

in re, gentle in manner, but 

firm in acting. 
Sab p«ena, under a penalty. 
Sob silentio, in silence. 
Sui genSris, the only one of the 

kind; singular. 
Snmmum bonum, the chief or 

supreme good. 
Suum cuique, let every one have 

his own. 
Tabttia rasa, a smooth tablet; a 

mere bhuak. 
Tsedium vite, weariness of life. 



Te Denm, a hymn of tfaaaki- 

giving; so called from Him 

two mrst words. 
Temp6ra mutantnr, times ftre 

changed. 
Totidem verbis, in just so vokdj 

words. 
Toties quoties, as often as. 
Toto coelo, by the whole hea- 
vens; as far as the polea 

asunder. 
Tria juncta in uno, three joined 

in one. 
Ultima ratio regum, the last 

reason of kings ; that is, war. 
Ultimus (ult.), the last. 
Una voce, witii one voice. 
Utile dulci, the useful with Ihe 

agreeable. 
Vacuum, an empty space. 
Yade mecum, come with me ; a 

companion. 
Ys victisl alsA for the van- 
quished ! 
Yari5rum, with notes ofvarioms 

commentators. 
Yenienti occurrite morbo, meet 

the disease in the beginning. 
Yerbatim, word for word. 
Yersus, in bw, against. 
Yeto (l/orbid)t a prohibition. 
Yia, b^ the way of. 
Yic8, m the strad or room o& 
Yice versa, the reverse. 
YidS, see ; refer to. 
Yi et armis, by main force. 
Yis inertiae, the force or property 

of inanimate matter. 
Yiva voce, orally ; by word of 

mouth. 
Yiz. (videlicet), to wit. 
Yoz et prsBterea nihil, voice (or 

sound) and nothing more. 

YiTAT ReOINAI Ix>NO UTS 
THA QUBENI 
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Aiiattoir (a-bat-twar'), a general 
or public slanghter-house. 

Abbe (ab-bey), an abbot; an 
ecclesiastic. 

Accouchement(&c-coosh'-mong), 
a lying-in. 

Accoucheur (^c-coo-share), a 
man midwife. 

Aide-de-caaap (aid'-deh-cong), 
a military officer attending a 
eeneraL 

A-Ia-mode (ab-la-mode), in the 
full fashion. 

Alguazil (U'-ga-zeel)^ a Spanish 
officer of justice; a constable. 

Allemande (3fcl-lS-mand'), a kind 
of German dance; a*figure in 
dancing. 

Alto relievo. It., high relief (in 
sculpture). 

Amateur (i^m-at-ehr), a lover 
of any art or science, not a 
professor; a virtuoso. 

Amende (a>m5ngd'), a fine by 
way of recompense; amen<u 
made in anyway. 

Andante, It, moderately slow. 

Antique(an-teek'),ancient; old- 
fashioned. 

Apropos (a-pro-iH/), to the pur- 
pose; by-the>bye. 

^flsignat ^ (as'-sing-ja), paper 
money issued during the Re- 
volution. 



Attache (at-ta-sh4),one attached 
to the suite of an ambassador. 

Au fait (o &y), up to' a thing, 
master of the subject. 

Au pis aller (o.pee-zah'-lai), at 
the worst. 

Auto de U, Sp.f an act of £uth. 

Avocat (av'-o-ca), a lawyer. 

Badinage (bad''-e-nazh'}j light or 
playml discourse. 

Bagatelle (ba-ga-telOj a trifle. 

Ballet (bal-le), an opera dance. 

Banquette (bang-ketO, a small 
bank behind a parapet^ to 
stand on when firing. 

Bateau (ba-to'), a long, light 
boat; avesseL 

Baton (ba-tong']^ a staff or club. 

Beau (bo), a gaily-^dressed per- 
son ; an admirer. 

Beau esprits (bdz-es-pree'), men 
of wit. 

Beau-id^al (bo-ee-da^-al), th« 
ideal excellence existing .only 
in the imagination. 

Beau monde (bo*mond), the gKj 
or fashionable world. 

Bella-don'na, It, tiie deadly 
nightshade; literall]^, Jair 
lady — so called, it is said^ 
beoMiM its juice is used aa a 
cosmetic by Italian ladies. 

Belle (bell) a fine or fitishionably 
dressed lady. 



1 It is very difficult, and in some cases ImpoaslUe^ to gfva, with tile 
•oundp of our letters, the true French pronunciation. The pronun- 
ciations given here, therefore, axe in some cases to be ooniidered M 
mere approximatlomi.— 49e« So. 20» page 117, 
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BeUet-l«tfez«t (bell-lettr^ polite 

litemtare. 
Bijou (be6-zhoo), & jewel or 

trinket 
Billet dottz (bil-le-doo'}, % loye 

letter. 
Bivouac (biT'-oo-&ck), to pau 

the night nnder arms. 
Bizarre (be-z&r), odd, fantastic. 
Blanc manger (blo-mon'je), a 

conCBcted white jelly. 
Bon jour (bohn-zhftr), good day. 
Bon mot (bong' mo), a witty 



Bonne-oonehe ^(bun-boosh), a 

delicious morsel ; a titbit. 
Bon ton (bohn-tong), in high 

fashion. 
Bon yivant (bohn-veev'-ahn), a 

hiffh liver; a choice spirit. 
Boudoir (boo-dwor'), a small 

ornamental room. 
Bourie (bo6-zhe)^ a wax taper. 
Bouulon (boor-ySng), a kind 

of broth. 
Bouquet (bo6kay^ a nosegay. 
Bourgeois (boor^zhwaw), a bur- 
gess or citizen ; citizen-like. 
Bravura (bra-voo'-ra), a song of 

difficult execution; difficult; 

brilliant. 
Bulletin (bool'e-teen), a short 

efficial account of news. 
Bureau (bu-r6)y a chest of 

drawers with a writing board ; 

an office. 
Burletta, It.. A musical farce. 
Gabaret (cab'-H-ray), a tavern. 
Cabriolet (caV-ie-o-lay")) t^oab.^ 
Cachet (kah-shay), a seal; a 

private or secret state letter. 
Gaden'za. It,^ in music, the fall 

or modulation of ihe voice. 
Oa ira (si-ee-riL)^ (it shall go on, 
* th«t is, the Revolution,) the 



burden of a republican or 

revolutionary song. 
Caique (ca-^ek'), the skiif of a 

.ffalley. 
Calibre (ca-lee^r), the capacity 

or compass of the mind or 

intellect 
Cantata, It., a poem set to music. 
Caoutchouc (coo'-chook), Indian 

rubber. 
Cap-a-pie (cap-ah-pee), from 

head to foot. 
Capriccio (ca-pree'-cho), //., a 

loose, irregular species of 

musical composition. 
Cap'ri518, 7^., a leap without 
. advancing. 
Capuchin (cap'-u-sheen''), a 

hooded friar. 
Carte blanche ( cart-bl^ngsh), 

permission to name our own 

terms. 
Cartouche (car-toosh'), sL case to 

hold nowder and balls. 
Chamaae (sluMnad'), the beat 

of a drum denoting a desire 

to parley or surrender. 
Champetre fshan-paytr'), rural. 
Champignon (sham-pin'-yon), a 

small species of mushroom. 
Chanson (chawng-soang),a8ong 
Chapeau (shap'-po), a hat. 
Chaperon (shap^«r-ong), a gen- 

tleman who attends upon or 

protects a lady in a publie 

assembly. 
Charge d^affiures (shar'-jay-daf- 

&ir),an ambassador of second 

rank. 
Charivari (shar-e-va-ree ),a mock 

serenade of discordant musio. 
Charlatan (shar'.la.tan), a quack. * 
Chateau (shah-to'), a castle. 
•Chef d'oBUvre (shay^looTr), a 
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Cheveftnz^e-frise (shev'-o-dfr- 
freeze), a kind of spiked fence. 

Chiaro-oscuro (ke-ar'-o-os-coo'- 
To), Iti lights and shades in 
painting. 

Cicerone ( tchee-tchXi-ro-ny ),/<. , 
a guide or conductor; one 
"who oratorizes in his descrip- 
tions. 

Cicisheo (tche-tchis-bay'-o), /<., 
a gallant tending a iady. 

Ci-devant (see-de-vang), for- 
merly, former. 

Clique (cleek), a party or gang. 

Cogniac (cone-yack), brandy, 
properly from the town so 
called. 

Comme jl fant (com-ee-fo'), as 
it should be ; quite the thing. 

Con amorS, It., with love; 
with all one's heart. 

Cong^ d'^ire (con-jay-dai-leer), 
permission to elect. 

Connoisseur (con-a-sehr), a skil- 
ful judge. 

Contour (con-toor'), the outline 
of a figure. 

Corps diplomatique (core dip- 
lo-ma-teekO) the body of am- 
bassadors. 

CoiTegidor (cor-red'-jf-dor), Sp. , 
the chief magistrate in a 
Spanish town. 

Cotillon (co-til'-yoang), a brisk, 
lively dance. 

Coup de grace (coo-deh-grass')> 
the finisning blow. 

Coup d'etat (coo-deh-tah), a bold 
measure on the part of the 
'State; a master-stroke of 
policy. 

Coup de main (coo-deh-m&hng), 
a sudden or bold enterprise. 

Coup d'oeil (coo-deuhl'), a glance 
ot the eye. 



Couteaa (koo.t6), % kind of 

knife, a hanger. 
Coute que coute (coot^ke-coot), 

cost what it will. 
Cuisine ( kwe-zeen ), the kitche n, 

the cooking department. 
Cul de sac (literally, the bot- 
tom of a sack or bag), a street 

closed at one end. 
Da capo, It., again, or repeat 

from the beginning. 
Debouch (de-boosh'), to Issue or 

march out of a narrow place 

or defile. 
Debris (de-bree), broken re. 

mains; ruins. 
Debu (d^bo6), first appearance. 
Dejeuner i la fourcnette (de- 

zheu-ne-ah-lah-foor-shayt), s 

breakfast with meats, fowls, 

&c. ; a public breakfast. 
Depot (deh.p6), a store orma- 

^zine. 
Denouement(de-noo-m8ng'), the 

winding up ; an explanation. 
Dernier ressort (daim-yair-res- 

sor), the last shift or resource. 
Dieu et mon droit (dieu-ai-mon- 

drwau), God and my right. 
Dilletan'te (pi, Dilletanti), one 

who delights in promoting 

the fine arts. 
Dolce (dol'-che), It, sweetly 

and softly. 
Dol5ro'so, It, in music, soft 

and pathetic. 
Domicile (dom-e-seel), an abode 
Double entendre (doo'-bl-^ng- 

tSng^'-dr), a phrase with a 

double meaning. 
Eclaircissement ( ec - lair' - cis- 

mong), a clearing up or ex- 
planation of an a&ir. 
Eclat (e-claV), splendour, a 

burst of appUoM. 
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EAtib (ai4ftve)^ o&« brought up 
by another ; a pupiL 

Embonpoint (ahn-bon-pwaim)^ 
in good condition. 

Encore (afan-c6re), again. 

Ennui (5ng-wee0, wearisome- 
neas, Ussitade. 

En passant (on pas'song), in 
passing, by the way. 

En route (ang-root')^ on the 
road. 

Entr^ (Sng-traj), entrance. 

Entremets (fing-tr-maj), one 
of the small dishes set be- 
tween the prindpal onea at 
dinner. 

Entre nous (5ng'.tr-noo), be- 
tween ourselves. 

Entrepdt (fing-tr-po'), a ware- 
house or marine. 

Equivoque (a^ke-voke''), an 
equivocation. 

Esprit de cor^ tes-pree-deh- 
core), the spirit of the body 
or party. 

Expose' (ecks-po'-zy), an expo- 
sition or formal statement. 

FamilIe(fa.meeP), family; "en 
famille," in the family way. 

Eantoccinni (fan'-to-tche'^-ne). 
It., puppets. 

Faux-pas (fo-pah), a false step. 

Femmecouverte (&m-coo-vairt), 
a protected or married woman. 

Femme sole, a single woman. 

Fete (fate), a feast or festival. 

Feu de joie (feu-de-zhwaw), a 
discharge of fire-arms; a re- 
joicing. 

Fiacre (fe.ah'kr), a hackney 
coach. 

Fille^e^hambre (feel-de-sham- 
br), a chamber-maid. 

Finale (fee-nah'-ly), It, the 
end ; the close. 



Fleor^frOis (flefar-dahJee), ih« 

flower of the lily. 
Fracas (fra-c&^ a noisy quarreL 
Frisenr(fre-zur') a hairdresser. 
Gaucherie (gosh-re), left-hand^ 

edness, awkwardness. 
Gendarmes(jang-dann),8oldien, 

police. 
Gout (goo), taste. 
Grisette (gree-zef), literally, a 

youna woman dressed in gray, 

that is, homely stuff; a trades- 
man's wife or daughter; a 

shop-ffirl. 
Ghisto, It, the relish of any 

thing; liking^ 
Harico (har'-e-co), a kind of 

ragout. 
Horn soit qui mal y pense (ho- 

ne-swaw-kee-mahl*e-i>ahns ), 

evil to him that evil thinks. 
Hors de combat (hor-deh-cohn^ 

bah), disabled. 
H6tel.Dieu(o-tel'-deuh),anhos. 

pital. 
Ich dien (ik-deen), I serve. 
Inc6gnito (incog. ), in disguise. 
In petto, in the breast or mind ; 

in reserve. 
Je nesais quoi(je-ne-say-kwaw'), 

I know not what. 
Jet d'eau(zhai-doO, an om^en- 

tal water-spout or fountain. 
Jen de mpts (zheu-de-mo^, play 

upon words. 
Jeu d*esprit (zheu-des-pree), 

play of wit ; a witticism. 
Jnste milieu (zhust mil-yli), the 

exact or just middle. 
Lev6e (lev-ay), a mominff visit. 
Liqueur (le-quehr), a cordiaL 
Mademoiselle (mad' - em - wa- 

zel"), a young lady ; Miss. 
Mattre d'hotel (maytr-do-ter)> • 

hotel keeper or manager. 
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Mal-a-pro-pos (mal-ap-ro-po'^ 

out of time; onseasonable.- 
Malaria, It,^ Noxiona vaponn 

or exhalations. 
Malicho (m&l-it-cho), the cor- 
ruption of a Spanish word 
signifying mischief. 
Mauvaise honte (mo-vus-h5nt), 

false modesty. 
Melee (maj-W), a confosed 

fight; a scuffle. 
Manage (men-azh'), a menagerie 
Messieurs (mess-yers), gentle- 

men ; the plural df Mr. 
Monsieur (mo'-seu), Sir, Mr., a 

gentleman. 
NaivetS (nah-eev-tay'), ingenu- 
ousness, simplicity. 
Niaiserie (nee-ais-ree), silliness. 
Nom-4e-guerre ( nong^deh-gair'), 

an assumed name. 
Nonchalance(nohn-shah-lahnce) 

coolness^ indifference. 
Nojau (no-yo), a liqueur. 
On dit (ohn-4l6e), a flying report. 
Outr6 (oo-tray'), extraordinary, 

eccentric. 
Parole (par-61e), word of honour. 
Piws(pan),a8^<^; precedence. 
Patois (pat-waw), provincialism. 
Penchant (pan-shahn), a leaning 

or inclination towards. 
Petit-maitre (pet't|r ma/tr), a 

little master ; atop. 
Prot6gg (prot^gfie, fern,) (pro- 
tay>j ay), one that is patronized 
and protected. 
Qui va la 1 (kee-vah-la), who 

^oes there 1 
Qui vive? (kee-veeV), (who 

goes there ?); on the alert. 
Rt^out (rah-ff6o), a highly- 
seasoned diiMi. 
Rencontre (rahn<4ontr')an nnex- 
peoted meeting; anencoonter. 



Beetaniatenr (re-stor-ahptehr'), 

a tavern keeper. 
Rouge (rooge), red paint 
Ruse de guerre (roos-deh-gair') 

a trick or stratagem of war. 
Riant (reeling), smiling. 
Sang froid (sahn-frwaw), cool- 
ness; literally, cold blood. 
Sans (sang), without 
Sans-culottes (saaff-co-lot'), tbt 

tag-rag; the rabble. 
Savant (sav^-ang), a learned man. 
Sobriquet (so-bre-kay), a nick- 
name. 
Soi.disant(Bwaw-d4e-zang), self- 
styled, pretended. 
Soiree (swaVry), an evening 

party. 
Souvenir (soov-neer'), remem* 

brance. 
Table-dliote (tabMote), an or- 
dinary at which the master of 
the hotel presides. 
Tete-a^ete (taitah-tait), head 
to head; a private conver8a>* 
tion between two persons. 
Tirade (tee-rad'), a long invee- 

tive speech. 
Ton (toang), the full fashion. 
Torso, /if., the trunk of a stata«. 
Tour (toor), a journey. 
Toutensemble(too-tann-8ahnbl), 

the whole taken together. 
Yalet-de-chambre (vaUe-defa^ 

shambr), a footman. 
Vetturino (vet-too-ree'n-o). It, 
tiie owner or driver of an 
Italian travelling carriage. 
Yis-a-vis (veez-ah-vee), race to 
£Ekce; a small carriage for two 
persons, with seats opposite. 
Yive la bagatelle (veev-la4Mg- 

a-tel'), success to trifles. 
Vive le roi (veev-ler-waw), long 
live the king. 
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ULTIN. 

A.B. Artimn BMcalanreiu, 

. A.G. .Ante ChriBtum, 

A.M. Artiom Mafutor, 

A. M. Anno Munm, 

ASJ.a Ab Urbe Gondite, 

B.D. BaccalaureoB DivinitatiB, 

B.M. Baccalaureas Medicinn, 
C. Gent. Gentom, 



Clk. 

C.I'.S. 

G.R. 

C.S. 

D.D. 

D.V. 

lb&. 
Id. 
i. e. 

Incog. 

LL.D. 

L.S. 

L.S.D. 

Lib. 
M.D. 
M.S. 
N.B. 



GlericTU, 

Gapitolom, 

Gustos Pri^ti Sigilli, 

Gustos Rotulorum, 

Gustos Si^Ui, 

Doctor Divinitatia, 

Deo Yolente, 

Exempli Gratift, 

Ibidem, 

Idem, 

Id est, 

Incognito^ 



Bachelor of AitiL 

Before the Ghristian em. 

Master of Arts. 

In the year of the world. 

From the building of the city. 

Bachelor of Divinity. 

Bachelor of Medicine. 

A hundred. 

Glergyman. 

Ghapter. 

Keeper of the Privy SeaL 

Keeper of the Rolls. 

Keeper of the Seal; 

Doctor of Divinity. 

Ood willing. 

For example. 

In the same place. 

The same (author). 

That is. 

Unknown, concealed. 



Jesus Hominum Salvator, Jesus the Saviour of 



Legum Doctor, 

Locus Sigilli, 

Libra, Solidi, Denarii, 

Liber, 

Medicinae Doctor, 

Memori» Sacrum, 

Nota Bene, 
Nem eon. Nemine Gontradicente, 
Per Gent Per Gentum, 
S.G. Senatus Gonsulti, 

S.T.D. " - - ■ 



Doctor of Laws. 
The place of the SeaL 
Pounds, Shillings, Pence. 
Book. 

Doctor of Medicine. 
Sacred to the Memory. 
Not well ; take notice. 
No one opposing it. 
By the hundred. 
A decree of the Senate. 
Sacre Theologi» Doctor, Doctor of Divinity. 



P.M. Post Meridiem, In the afternoon. 

Prox. Proximo, Next (month or term). 

P.S. Post Scriptum, Postscript (written after). 

Q. E. D. Quod erat demonstrandum. Which was to be proved. 

Sc. Scilicet, To wit; understood.- 

Ult. Ultimo, In the last (month). 

V.R. Victoria Regina, Queen Victoria. 

Vid. Vide, See thou ; refer ta 

Viz. Videlicet, To wit ; namely. 

&c. Et cfiBtera, And the rest ; and lo forth. 
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ENGLISH. 






K.P. 


Knight of St. Patrick. 


Adm>". 


Administrators. 


K.T. 


Knight of the Thistla. 
Lord Chief Justice. 


Abp. 


Archbishop. 


L.C.J. 


Acct. 


Account. 


Lieut. 




Anon. 


Anonymous. 


M.A. 


Master of Arte. 


B.A. 


Bachelor of Arts. 


Messrs. 


Gentlemen. 


Bart. 


Baronet. 


M.P. 


Member of Parliament 


Bp. 


Bishop. 


Mr. 


Master. 


Brig. 


Brigantine. 


Mrs. 


Mistress. 


Capt. 


Captain. 


M.R.I.A. Member of the Royal 


Companion of the Bath 




Irish Academy. 


C.P. 


Common Pleas. 


MS. 


Manuscript. 


Ch. 


Chapter. 


MSS. 


Manuscripts. 
New Style (1752). 


Co. 


County or Company. 


N.S. 


Col. 


Colonel 


No. 


Number. 


Com'. 


Commissioner. 


N.L. 


North Latitude. 


Cr. 


Creditor. 


N.T. 


New Testament 


Dr. 


Debtor or Doctor. 


N. 


North. 


Do. 


Ditto; the same. 


O.8. 


Old Style. 


E. 


East. 


8vo. 


Octavo. 


E.L. 


East Longitude. 


O.T. 


Old Testament. 


Exch. 


Exchequer. 


oz. 


Ounce. 


f!2;.s. 


Esquire. 

Fellow of the Royal 


Prof. 


Professor 


P.S. 


Postscript 




Society. 


Q. 


Question. 


P.A.S. 


-FeUow of the Anti- 


Q.B. 


Queen's Bench. 




quarian Society. 
Fellow of the Society 


Q.C. 


Q"een*B CounaeL 


F.S.A. 


4to. 


Quarto. 




of Arts. 


Qy. 


Query. 


P.T.C.D.FeUow of Trinity Col- 


Rev. 


Reverend. 




lege, Dublin. 


Rt. Hon. Right Honorable. 


Gent. 


Gentleman. 


R.A. 


Royal Artillery. 


Gen. 


General. 


R.E. 


Royal Engineers. 


Hhd. 


Hogshead. 


R.M. 


Royal Marines. 


H.M. 


HerorHisMajerty. 


R.M. 


Resident Magistrate. 


Inst. 


Instant; present month 


R.N. 


Royal Navy. 


J.P. 


Justice of the Peace. 


Sec. 


Secretary. 


Knt. 


Knight. 


S. 


South. 


K.G. 


Knight of the Garter. 


S.L. 


South Latitnda. 


K.B. 


Knight of the Bath. 


St. 


Saint 


K.C.B. 




U.S. 


United States. 




the Bath. 


w. 


West 


K.G.CB.Enigbt Gnmd CrosB of 


W.L. 


West Longitude 




the Bath. 


X"-. 


ChriftmM. 

M S 



SS6 DiBionon roB abbbbsbino 

DIRECTIONS FOR ADDRBBSING PERSONS OF 
EVERY RANK, BOTH IN WRITING AND SPEASINO. 

BOT4X f AMILT. 

KiHO OB QvMBf,'^wpener ip tion—To th« Kiiig*8 (or QoMiL^g) 
Mort Bxcellent Mkjostj. 
CoMMMOMMMt— Sire (or ICadam), 
Com o lun i m . — ^Irsnudn, 

With profound Tenenttion, 

Sire (or Madam), 
Your Majesty^B most fiathfol Sabjeet 
and dutiful Servant. 
Addreu m ipmMkuig to. — Sire (or Madam); Your Majesty; or, 
May it pleaae your Majesty. 
Pbikcb Albert, and Pbimcbs and- Princesses of the Blood 
RoyaLi 
Suptnar^ptkm, — ^To His (or Her) Royal Highness, &c. 
Commtnctment, — Sir (or Madam), 
Qmdmiom, — ^I remain. 

With the greatest respect. 

Sir (or Madam), 
Your Royal Highnesses most dutiful 
and most obeidient humble Servant. 
Addreu in speaking to. — Sir (or Madam); Your Royal High- 
ness; or, May it please your Royal Highness. 

MOBILITY AND GENTRY. 

Dukes and DucuB38ES.---<SMf»er«cnjp<tbi»--To His (or Her) Qtnuoo 

the Duke (or Duchess) of , 

Commencement, — My Lord Duke (or MadamX 
Ccndusion, — I haye the honor to be, 

My Lord Duke (or Madam),* 
Your Grace^s most devoted 

and obedient Servant. 
In Bpedktng to — Your Grace; or, Maj it please your Grace; 
or. My Lord (or Madam).* 



1 mood itotwil— That ia, the soiu and daughters, bpoth-,^ o^^ 
ris J?mi^«d aunts of the Kiug (or Queen Regnant)!*|^,^* 
SSSi^d Princesses of the JBlood, that is, the nephews, ^ec^ 
and cousins of the King (or Queen Regnant) are styled Highn^ 

merely* 

• jliKlam.— Persons of inferior condition, as tradesmen and ser* 
▼ants, should use the words, '* My Lady," or '< May It ple»M ytmr 
lAdyship," Initead of « Madam," idien addrassiiig ladiea ol tiOsw 
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MABQVERfid and MAMm.iovwsBa,^-Super8cr^Hon---'To th« 
• Most Honorable, 

The BiarquessCor Marchioness) of . 

Commencement. — My Lord Marquess (or Madam). ^ 
Coudusion,—*! have the honor to be, 

My Lord Marquess (or Madam), 
Your Lordship's (or Ladyship's) most obedient 
and most humble Servant 
In speaking to, — My Lord (or Madam^) ; or. May ,it please your 
lordship (or Ladyship). 

Ea&ls and CouvTBSSES.—Super8cr^i)tum— To the Right Hono- 
rable the Earl (or Countess) of . Com, — My Lord ( or 

Madam^ ). Con. — I have the honor to be, my Lord (or Madam^ )^ 
Your Lordship's (or Ladyship's) most obedient and very hum- 
*ble Servant. 

In speaking to. — My Lord (or Madam); or. Your Lordship 
(or Ladyship). 

Viscounts and Viscountesses— Barons and Baronesses.-— 
The^rm of superscription and address the same as to Earls 
and Countesses; as, To the Right Honorable the Viscount 
(or Viscountess, or Baron or Baroness) 

Baronets and Knights. — Superscription — ^To Sir , (ta^ in 

the case of a Baronet^) Bart. 

Wives of Baronets and Knights. — ^To LfAy •> . Madam. ^ « 

Esquires.— The^rsons legally entitled to this title are — 1. The 
eldest sons of Kniehts, and their eldest sons in perpetual suc- 
cession. 2. The eldest sons of the younger sons of reers, and 
their eldest sons in like succession. 8. Esquires by virtnie of 
their office, as Justices of the Peace. 4. Esquires of Knights 
ot the Bath each of whom constitutes three at his installation. 
6. All who are styled "Esquires" by the King (or Queen) in. 
their commissions and appointments. Thus Captains in the 
Army are Esquires, because they are so styled in their Commis- 
sion, which is signed by the King ; but Cfaptains in the Navy, 
though of higher military rank, are not legally entitled to this 
title, because their commissions are signed, not by the King, 
but by the Lords of the Admiralty. 

This title is, however, now given to every man of respectability ; 
and to persons who are entitled to superior consideration, &c«, 
&c., &c. , should be added. 

Titles by Courtesy. — The sons of Dukes, Marquesses, and the 

1 Madam, — See note, page 226. 

9 In the case of a Knight it is not usual to add the title, except in 

Ifal or fSonnal documents. 



legal or fbnnal documents. 
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<f 

eidett sons of EutIb w* called Lords, «nd their dengfaters Ladies. 
When there are other peerages in the &inilT,the eldest son in 
such cases takes the title next in dignity. Thus the eldest son 
of the Doke of Leinster is sUled the Marquess of Kildare ; and 
the eldest son of the Duke of Norfolk, is caUedthe Earl of Surrey. 

Right Honoiulble.— The title of Right Honorable is given — 
1. To the sons and daughters of Dukes and Marquesses, and to 
the dauffhters and the ^c^es^sonsof Earls. 2. To all the meni» 
hers of Her Ulajesty^s Most Honorable Privy Council. 3. To 
theSpeakeroftne House of Commons. 4^ To the Lord Chan- 
cellor, the Lord Chief Justices, and the Lord Chief Barop. 
5. To the Lord Mayor of London, Dublin, York, and to the 
Lord Provost of Edinburffh, during the time they are in office, i 

Honorable. — The title of Honorable is given to the yovii^er sons 
of Earls, and all the sons and daughters of Viscounts andBarons; 
also, to the Puisne Judges, and the Barons of the Exchequer.* 

Excellency. —This title is given to all Ambassadors, Plenipo- 
tentiaries, the Lord Lieutenant and Lord Justices of Ireland* 
the Governor of Canada, &c. 

Abcubishop.— -To His Grrace, the Lord Archbishop of . My 

Lord Archbishop. — I a speaking to — Your Qrace; or. My Lozd.* 

Bis^ps.— To the Right Reverend, the Lord Bishop of . My 

Lord Bishop. — In speaking to—'hiij Lord ; or. Your Lordship. 

•Deans.— To the Very Reverend, the Dean of ^ Mr. Dean; 

Reverend Sir. 

Archdeacon. — ^To the Venerable, the Archdeacon of — '-, Mr. 
Archdeacon; or Reverend Sir. 

Clergymen.— To the Reverend John (or whatever theChristlaa 
name may be) Reverend Sir. 

Right Worshipful and Worshipful.— To the Sheriffs, Al- 
dermen, and Recorder of the City of London, the title of Right 

' • Worshipful is given ; and that of Worshipful to the Aldermen 
and Recorders of other Corporations. Justices of the Peaceitfe 
also entitled to Worshipful ; and Your Worship. 

1 The Lords Oommissioners of the Treasury and Admiralty are 
usually addressed by ootirte^ with the title of Bight Honorable. 

* Commissioners of Government Boards or Departments, and even 
the Directors of the Bank of England, East India Company, Ac., 
are often styled "Honorable," but it is only by inferior persons. 

< The wives of Archbishops and Bishops, Chancellors and Judges, 
Generals and Admirals, are addressed merely as " Mrs.** and ^Ifa. 
dam," unless they possess a title in their own right, or tbvw^ 
their husband, independent of his ofBoial rank. 
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PROVERBS AND PRECEPTS. 



fHMse Pbotk&bs, with the accomDanying Obsbrvations, wen 
given to the author of this little book by an eminent Prelate, to 
whose exertions, in the cause of Popular Education, this country 
is so deeply indebted. His Grace havinf heard it stated that some 
foolish and objectionable copy-lines had been found in one of the 
country schools, suggested, as a remedy, that a set of Proverbs and 
Moral Ptecepts should be compiled and ennaved for the purpose 
of being used as regular copt-pieces in aU the Schools. With 
tUs view, His Grace, in a short time after, sent the following 
Pboyerbs and Annotations as " rough stones" or " materials^ 
for the purjMMe ; and they are now appended to this.edition of tiie 
SpeUing-Book Superseded, but without any change, except their 
amn«rement into alphabetical order. ] 

Tbacbebs are recommended by the author of this little 
book to use the following Pboyebbs and Precepts as 
additional "Dictation Exercises,*' both in writing and 
gPELXiDia ; the pore advanced pupils to write down the 
sentence dictated, either on paper or slates, and the less 
advanced to spell it word for word, as if they were writ- 
ing it down. They should also be used as Exercises in 
Parsing. The importance of having precepts, so ftdl of 
practical wisdom, impressed upon the young mind, is 
too obvious to dwell upon : — 

iv^ o/ one. 

When several wise men have drawn some conclusion 
from experience and observation, a man of wit condenses 
it into a short pithy saying, which obtains currency as a 
proverbp 
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^ 4$4e At^ e¥e9y ^Ktna, tmt/ e^i^e^y 4^#m^ 4> 

f^^d^ At^ e^tety 44inf^, ant/ e^nety 4^«mm( 4n 

^ 4(me At^ ei^ay ^KUuf., ant/ evety^^^t^ in, 

«5^ ^ou ^t^w-, you in€4d4 wtde. 

He who brewB unskilfully will have bad yeast; and bad 
yeast will make bad bread. The ill consequences of one 
imprudent step will be felt in many an aft^ step. 

^ &/o4» ^i^ fna4e4 4wee^ inc^. 

It 1% observed that a fierce fire half bums the malt, 
and destroys most of its sweetness. And in like manner, 
every thing that is done with impetuous ylolence and 
hurry, is the worse done. 

Occurrences that are trifling in themselves, and things 
said carelessly, will often serve as a sign of what kind of 
disposition men are in. The most ordinary and imim- 
portant actions of a man's life will often show more of 
ids natural character and his habits, than more important 
actions, which are done deliberately, and sometimes against 
his natural inclinations. And again, what is said or done 
by very inferior persons, who seldom think for them- 
selves, or act resolutely on their own judgment, is the 
best sign of what is commonly said or done in Uie place 
and time in which they live. A man of resolute cha- 
racter, and of an original turn of thought, is less likely 
to be led by those around him, and therefore does not 
fiimish so good a sign of what are the prevaiUng opi- 
liions and customs. '^ 
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t5^ 4€^ 4n€t^ ^^w^^ ^e e/&v^. 



When a man is unemployed there is a double chance 
of his being led into some folly or vice. 



When one'« money bag is nearly empty, and so, full of 
wrinkles, care is apt to bring wrinkles into his face. 

J^ Me /ao/ /Klnde^A^ da Me ^e^c^^tdeM. 

When a weak man is strongly^biassed in favour of any 
opinion, scheme, &c., every thing seems to conficm it ; the 
very bells seem to say the words that his head is full of. 

f$^ dnc^e ^ <M%e 4n(i^^j ^u^ a /aa/id nutny. 

A weak man in a place of authority will often do more 
mischief than a bad man. For an intelligent but dis- 
honest man will do only as much hurt as serves hh own 
purpose ; but a weak man is likely to be made the tool 
of several dishonest men. A lion only kills as many as 
will supply him with food ; but a horse, if ridden by 
several warlike horsemen, may prove the death of more 
than ten lions would kill. 

tS^^e Aad na ^^, 

A fabricated tale cannot stani of itself, but requires 
other lies to t>e coined to support it ; and these again 
need others to support them; and so on without end. 
Hence it is said, that "liars need good memories." 

e5^ d4$^ in ^^ne dcbf^ed nme. 

tS^ man w^ ne^et^ oKiifM A^ mmt/^ ^ 4e 

4ct6 na ^nme/ ^ oAcftM^e* 

fS^ aaaci uAden ^€ id wt^iet/ wk^/} 

^ Tbfi French taj, .Dfaii j^iKiii» Nm oonhm. 
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SXe ^4 4^9'^tttA A^aAd a Ao^e'd AttA, 

When a man is loaded with as much work, or as much 
injury, as he can bear, a very trifling addition (in itself 
trifling) will be just as much beyond what he can bear. 

^4iiM ^4cm a uHde nutn can eodi-^ mene/. 



That is, when he tells a lie, as is often the case, to screen 
himself firom blame or punishment. This is to dread 
man more than GU)d. 

^ a4*Uan ^ued 4? etU / a uj4de num eiUs 

This is applied to people who keep themselves poor bar 
continually changing their employment, or place of resi- 
dence. A stone gets covered with moss only when it lies 
still a long time. 

tS^ 4^ay^^ ^9tee m^ Aoi^e craodei/ f^oa^* 

Some actions, which appear to the world very noble, 
and instances of exalted virtue, may in reality spring 
from base and selfish motives, which are uns^n, like the 
crooked roots of a tree that are concealed by the earth- 
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^ AaA$ 4o^ 4d 4oon 4/a/, 



A bolt is aa old word for an arrow, such as was «hot 
fiN>m a cross-bow. A careless person was apt to shoot 
rery qtiickly, without deliberate aim, and he generaHy 
missed the mark. So, a thoughtless and ignorant man 
will often hastily make up his mind on any point, and 
deliyer his opinion on it, without taking time for consider- 
ation and inquiry ; and he will generally miss the truth. 

3l^e €^ w4en ^ati^, ^4a^ yau fnay ^ yaema 
€aAen c^- — o^t, (P^ youf^, and o^^^t^. 

Those who take great liberties with their constitution 
while young, and do not husband their health and 
strength, are likely to break down early and rapidly; 
while those who, in their younger days, practise some of 
the caution of the old, are Ukely to live the longer, 
and have a better chance of a vigorous and comfortable 
old age. 

Sde^^er 4? itAea^ oiU dAoed ^A<in d4eeU, 

That is, to go about your business actively, than to lie 
a-bed. I^me say, ** better wear out than rust out/* A 
knife, or other iron tool, will wear out by constant use ; 
but if laid by useless, the rust will consume it. 

S^e^^et^ ^ c^ ^ ^4a^ cciff^ you, 44<xn a 

4o4^e 44a^ Mt^04M you, 

A fiiend who serves you faithfdlly, though he may bo 
in humble circumstances, is much more valuable than a 
powerful patron, who is apt to desert or ill treat his frieiids. 

> This refers to Balaam and his SSI. 
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3^€ioXe/o4^* uf^ed am/ mau/ena* €tUAiien a^te 

An niunaiTied man will sometimefl boast how well he 
could rule a wife; and single women will fiincythey 
could manage a family of children much better than some 
of their neighbours do. And it is the same in many other 
matters also. Many people are apt to draw fine pictures 
of what they would do, if they were in such and such a 
person's place; but if tiie experiment is tried, they find 
difficulties m practice which they had not dreamed, of. 

3oene/ ^Ae 4w^, a>nof ^em/ :^ ^9^e» 

A young sapling is easily bent or straightened, and the 
tree will remain so. Tou should therefore leam what is 
right while young. To wait till you grow old, is like 
waiting to straighten a tree till it is full grown. 

«^(^&<^ y^u mof^/ ^ 4ufie c/ a Kc^tae 

wXet^ein 4a 4a$i¥y. 

This applies to those who do not take a decided course 
one way or the other, but aim partly at one object and 
partly at another, so as to miss both. 

W(Hfe4audne44 /u^^ Me vcm. 

He who is too intend on making an unreasonable profit, 
will often fall of all ; eyen as a bag that is crammed till 
it burst, will let out every thing. 

^A^^^ten CMu/ /oo^ dAo^Uc/ no4 dee a wat^ 

Ma4 44 Ac^ e/ane, 

Thej^ have not the sense to guess what the artist is 
desigmng. The whole of this world that we see is a 
work half done ; and thence fools are apt to fi^d fault 
with ProTldence. 
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That iB, they should not be trusted with power. 

Address each man whom you would persuade or in- 
struct, according to his particular disposition and habits 
of thought. The same method may be Ywy effectual 
with one man» and utterly faU with another. 

^^€iU(/a a^t^ ^iod /Ato4 o^ aay .• 

It is just so with many a public man, who wiU be found 
by those immediately around him, neither so detestable 
nor so admirable as perhaps he is thought by opposite 
l^ties.! 

S)a na^ f^4c& a ^e 4o^e 4? t/ea^ 

When any one is willing to be of service, and to exert 
himself, Uke a free-going horse, it is too common an 
injustice to impose on his good nature, by making him 
do and bear more than his fair share. 

i The man his party deem a hero ; 
His foes, a JadaH or a Nero; 
Patriot of superhuman worth, 
Or vilest wretch that cumbers earth ; 
Derives hia bright and murky hues 
From distant and from parly views. 
Seen close, nor bright nor black are they* 
But every one a sober gray. 
See the Fable ia the " Fourth Book of Lessonn," p. 49. 
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&i^iy i*e^^ rne^ fno4^ ^aand. 

People who have the least knowledge, and the least 
merit, are apt to be great talkers and boasters. 

Those who cannot bring themselves to do or bear any 
thing unpleasant, must often go without that they wish 
for ; like a cat which is fond of fish, but dreads water. 

^'oiUi ^eofn nc^^4ifM ^S^Ofn W4de men/ ^iu 

UH4e fnen ^eoftn n^uod Atont /l^^. 

That is, they learn to avoid their errors. 

«^^ wan^ ojf a fuu/ ^^ aAae iwu ^^,* ^#i 

A neglect of something that appears very trifling, may 
lead to the most disastrous results. 



It is said that fortune favors fools, because they trust 
all to fortune. When a fool escapes any danger, or suc- 
ceeds in any undertaking, it is said that forttaie favors 
him ; while a wise man is considered to prosper oy his 
own prudence and foresight. For instance, if a fool who 
does not bar his door, escapes being robbed, it is ascribed 
to his luck; but the prudent man, having taken precau- 
tions, is not caUed lortimate. A wise man is, in fact, 
more likely to meet with good fortune than a foolish 
one ; because he puts himself in the way of it. If he is 
sending o£f a ship, he has a better chance of obtaining a 
favorable wind, because he chooses the place and season 
in which such winds prevail as vdll be favorable to him. 
If the fool's ship arrives in safety, it is by good luck alone ; 
while both must be in some degree indebted to fortune 
for success. 
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A frost, while it lasts, disguises the appearance of 
things, maldng muddy roads d^, and shaking bogs firm, 
&c. ; but a thaw is sure to come, and then the roads are 
fouler than ever. And even so, falsehood and artifice of 
every kind, generally, when detected, bring more diffi- 
culty and disgrace than what they were originally devised 
to avoid. 

The French say, •* he must be tied short." {A tnechatu 
chun, court lien.) A man of a character not lully to be 
trusted, must sometimes be employed ; and in that case 
you should have him so tied up by restrictions, and to 
superintended, that he may do no mischiefl 



%/it c/ 4*d 04im c^m^cm' d^^, 

A man who is very superior in wisdom and virtue to 
those around him, wUl often anpear, in some respects, to 
have come into the world too 2afe;'that is, we often see 
how well he would have made use of some opportunity 
which is now lost for ever; and how effectual^ he could 
have prevented some evik that are now past remedy. 
For instance, he would perhaps, by timely prudence, 
have prevented a quarrel between two persons, or two 
juitions, who can never be thoroughly reconciled now. 
But again, such a person will also often appear, in some 
respects, to haye come into the world too wr\ifi that is. 
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he will often be not to well nndentood, or 00 highly 
Talued, by those around him, as he would have been by 
a later generation more adyanced in dyilization. H^ in 
the midst of a half-barbarian nation, some one man aiisesy 
of such a genius as to equal an ordinary man of the edu- 
cated classes in the most enlightened parts of Europe, he 
is in danger of being reckoned by his countrymen a fool 
or a macUnan, if he attempt to expose all their mistakes^ 
and to remove all their prejudices, and to impart to them 
all bis own notions. Thus, in two ways, a very eminent 
man is prevented from doing all the good he might hare 
done. He comes too kUe for some purposes, and too 
wrfy for others. 

on ^A(U A9^ino^>& ^ ftM an Aoned^ fnctn. 

He only is an honest man who does that which is right 
because it is right, and not from motives of policy ; and 
then, he is rewarded by finding afterwards that the 
honest course he has pursued was in reality the most 
politic. But a cunning rogue seldom finds out, till it is 
too late, that he is Involved in difficulties raised by his 
own crs^ft, wMdi an honest course would have escaped. 

3^e ^4ct^aoe4 a ^M^f^ou^i^^ ^oe4 a 4aH^04Vpnf^ 

^e ^uyd /oney ckaat w4o> £0^ U ^04n 44o4tn4* 

Gain or pleasure may be too dearly bought, if it cost 
much disquiet or contention. 

A person who takes the wisest course may often bd 
derided for a time, by persons who eigoy a temporary 
Uiumph, but find in the end that they have complete^ 
fiiUed. ^ 

9i^6 4t^ ^ioAa ea4d €i^a4 c&nner^. 

If you spend every thing as fiist as you get it, whili 
oung and strong, yon will be likely to become dortitaHl 
old age. 



&• 
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It is a folly to waste one's time and thoughts in framing 
wishes. It is the best to set about doing the best you can. 

A piece of rope in the twilight is likely to be mistaken 
for a snake. Those who have suffered severely in any 
way, are apt to have unreasonable apprehensions of 
suffering the like again. 

. S^e ^Act^Aod ^u^ o^ne eye 6ee4 4de ^^^^ /&< ^ 

Some say, <*half a loaf is better than no bread." An 
imperfect good is better than none. 

Swe 4det4 ^ayd a Aande f^ecu/y^itjiftaua^j 

SiScbiA fn€tny a ^^ etncf na^ ^)^ nae^d^^ 

A house rarely sells for so much as it cost in building. 
Hence, some say, <* fools buUd houses, and wise men 
live in them." 

S'i^ wAaoMAed iMiy 4a asj^^ ^t69U44e4 dtm^e^ 

yS^ 4ne 4w4^ o^ cmaMet^, 

S^eu/^ 44^ndd an^ o/ de^^^APi^ 40jue^ 4a 

A selfish man is the basest of slavQs, because he is 
the slave of his own low and contemptible desires. 

Sl^u4 4<^ €^on dc^ fiuiAe4 none tU a^ 

Two people who are each of an unyieldinff temper wilL 
not act well together ; and people who are au of them Of a 
very yielding temper will be likely to resolve on nothing; 
just as stones without mortar make a loose waU, and 
mortar alone, no wall. 
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91^^^ mf4nt/4 /Am on X^4 4U&. 

Those in the most elevated stations hare to enoonnter 
great opposition, great dangers, great troubles, and ererj 
thing that calls fbr great firmness. 

%Af you uf^ no4 4a4e ^etmd, ^€m%4 up^^ 
4tb^ you. 

nJj^MipMd 40€t^ €&me 4tau)fy (Ulfi»oud^/$ mt!to 

We often perceive after we have taken some step, hoir 
much better we could have proceeded if it were to come 
over again. ^^ reflect carefully on your past errors, may 
enable you to learn wisdom from them in fature. 

44oy uiot^ no4 Ain^ ^ iuo^f^ me o^ on€4. 

You may often see little birds hunting and persecuting 
a cuckoo ; but every cuckoo has been hatched and reared 
in a little bird's nest. And thus men very often raise 
up some troublesome person into importance, and after- 
wards try in vain to get rid of them ; or give encourage- 
ment to some dangerous principle or practice, in order to 
serve a present purpose, and then find it turned against 
themselves. 

nJ^ you C4»n*4 4y#<#f Me €»meC you mtu44u¥^ 

Me m^4aiA} 

That is, when the drcmnstances in which you are 
placed imdergo a change, you must change your measorea 
accordingly. 

1 Thatia,Mamm«rdO«t. 
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K^/ eitef^ one uj^ou^ ment/ cne, €^ 4tH^u^ 
/e fnent/eef. v 

Some say, *< If each would sweep before his own door, 
we should haoe a clean street*'* Many a man talks And 
thinks much about reforms, without thinking of the re- 
form which is most in his power — ^the reform of himself. 

Most men are inclined, more or less, to judge of 
another by themselves. But this is chiefly the case with 
had men ; because good men know Ihat there are men 
who are not good ; but bad men are apt to deem all others 
as bad as themselves. When, therefore, a man takes for 
granted, without any good reason, that his neighbour is 
acting from base and selfish motives, or is practising 
deceit, this is a strong presumption tliat he is judging 
from himself. So also, many a man who is raised high 
by ability, or rank, or wealth, is considered by others as . 
proud, merely from their feeling that they themselves 
would be proud if tkey were in his place. 

W(a&4€fm^Kf'ilf4^^4f^^9n€n€C 
^fu/ 4een^ 4o4€^ cctn'4 4e mencM, 

That is, to let the cause of an evil continue, and labour 
to remedy the effects. 

«^ 46 aaad 4a /eopn we^ ^4^ ^44m^ 4a enc^ 
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%^ Af ^oo ^^ 4a 4oc4 ^ &4i»4A-'€tao^ wXen 

People are apt to put off taking precautions against 
some danger, till the eyil has actually happened. 

S'ifino^ 44e €^y 6Uo44, ant/ ^Ae jtf^een one4 

K you begin by attempting to reform and to instruct 
those who need reformation and instruction the most, 
you will often fin(^hem unwilling to listen to you. like 
green sticks, they will not catch fire. But if you begin 
with the most teac^hable and best disposed, when you 
have succeeded in improving these, they will be a help to 
you in improving the others. 

S'iffee^ yisM^ ^<^, cmcf yanif^ 44c^ w^ 4e^ 
you, 

^iU& €&^ a^Ofit^ '44^ At^ 4(a4 a^ea4 o^te^ 

c€t4o4 U. 

Obscure persons will som»etimes be the chief devisers, 
originally, of some plan ex institution, which more 
powerful ones follow up, aud gain all the credit and 
advantage. 

^ode an 4c44^ ^ 4^' tno4*nPt^, eme/'yau 

W4^ /e a^ 44e day AanU.n^ ^ 

If you are behindhand with the first piece of business 
you have to do, this will generally t^ow you behindhand 
with the next ; and so on with all the rest. 

^o^^e uf'UAo4^ wu/ Xod na end. 

This is a quibble on the word « * end, " Friendship is apt to 
come to an ewdt when a man is your Mend, not so much for 
your own rake, as for some end or objec't he has in view. 
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^cod A^^e you ^ec^» 



A person will sometiineB quit his post, and go abroad, 
or take something that does not belong to him, pleading 
as an excuse, that he had no doubt permission would 
have been granted. ** Then, if so," you maj answer, 
"why did you not asiki permission would have been no 
burden to you/' > • 

<^e€uue yot0^ ^ed^ wA&n ^d tU 4^ ^/. 

Jokes are very apt to degenerate into earnest. The 
best way is, when all parties are in high good humour, 
and before the jest either grows tiresome, or a cause of 
irritation, to stop short, and leave it off. 

x/^iaa€i^j ^4a^ you tnay Hc^ m^'^ade, 
%/^ar4*y pn nad^, one/ ^^^^^ et^ 4i€d€t^e, 

we^e nevei*^ aattpn me^e. 

For weeds are apt to come up, and will spread if not 
well looked after. It would be a great mistake to expect 
that a child at school is sure to learn nothing but what 
the master teaches. They often learn evil from one 
another. 

%y^eU^ €d (/ai^efto44d ^ a ^£n(/ Afi4^e, 

When a man is commended for being very active, 
enterprising, and daring, you should inquire whether he 
has discretion enough to make these qualities service- 
able, which, without it, will only render him the more 
mischievous. 
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If weeds are let to stand till thej have shed their 
seeds, you vrill have rery long and ^«at labour in clear* 
ing the land afterwards. And so it is with bad practices 
when not checked early. 

(Pne man $nay^&a{/a Xoi*4e 4a ^^eAonefd A^PH^y 

We often talk of making a horse drink ; that is, lead- 
ing him to the water. But unless the horse is willing to 
drink, it is sll in vain. So we may teach people &eir 
duty; that is, offer them instruction and advice: but if 
they are not willing to receive it, and act upon it, we can 
never make them good. 



Si^U ae^ in^ Me eye. 



A thing that is very trifling and insignificant in itself, 
may in some particular cases^ be of vast importance. 
Thus the omission of one or two small words m a will, 
may make it void, and cause a large property to fall into 
other hands. And a navigator, if, in making a calcu- 
lation, he puts down a single figure wrong, may mistake 
the situation of the place where he is, and may perhaps 
lose his ship in consecLuence. Again, a man of v^ry 
contemptible abilities, incapable of doing any great 
GOOD, may sometimes cause great trouble and mischief 
(like a fly in one's eye), by contriving to interfere |n 
some important business. 



(PtU oJf </e^, au^ o/ t/aMet^^ 
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Apxa rov avdpa ^€t^«*. This is a Greek proverb, and 
a very just one. Some person^ of great promise when 
raised to high office, either are puffed up with self-suffi- 
ciency, or daunted by the ''high winds that blow on high 
hills," or in some way or other disappoint expectation. 
And others again show talents and courage, and other 
qualifications, when these are called forth by high office, 
beyond what any one gave them credit for before, and 
beyond what they suspected to be in themselves. It is 
unhappily ver^ ^fficult to judge how a man will conduct 
himaeir in a high office, till the trial has been made. 

Solon, the Athenian sage, gave great offence to Croe- 
sus, the rich and powerful king of Lydia, because when 
asked to say whom he thought the happiest man, he men- 
tioned first one, and then another, who were dead ; declar- 
ing that till the end of life, there was no saying nrhat 
xeverses a man might undergo. Croesus was after wrards 
defeated and taken captive by Cyrus, king of Persia, and 
the Lydian empire subdued. 



The perils of the sea are great, and ships are constantly 
exposed to them; but they are constructed for the pur- 
pose. But being built of wood, fire is the most formidar- 
Die danger to them. And that is the greatest danger to 
each person or thing, not which is greatest in itseU*, but 
which each is least calculated to meet. 

There is no virtue in being merely ashamed of a thing 
found out. A good man is ashamed of doing what is 
wrong; not merely of others knowing it. ^. And he will 
remember that there is Onb who sees what is hidden from 
Han. 

o2 
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tAipd 



SXe ^9'4f^4^ett ^ moon 4Ame4^ 44e m o ^e ^Ao 
Ao4v^ 



Some say, **the moon does not regard the barking of 
dogs." It is a curious propensity in most dogs to howl 
at the moon, especially when shining brightest. In the 
same manner it may be obserred, that any eminent per- 
son who is striving to enlighten the world, is sure to be 
assailed by the furious clamour and abuse of the bigoted 
and envious. This is a thing disgusting in itself (as the 
howling of dogs is an unpleasant sound); but it is a sign 
and accompaniment of a man's success in doing service 
to the pubUc. And if he is a truly wise man, he will 
take no more notice of it than the moon does of the 
howling of the dogs. Her only answer to them is, '* to 
shine on." 

It is in vain to think of what might have been done at 
such and such a time, when the opportunity is lost for 
ever. 

. SXet^e €d fnany a d^A /e^ioeen ^de cu^ CM^J 

Me ^. 

This was originally a Grecian proverb, which is said to 
have originated thus : — The owner of a vineyard having 
overworked his slaves in digging and dressing it, one of 
them expressed a hope that his master might never taste 
the produce. The vintage came, and the wine was made ; 
and the master having a cup full of it in his hand, taunted 
j;he slave; who replied in the words which afterwards be- 
^3ame a proverb. The master, before he had tasted the 
■^Kdne, was told suddenly of a wild boar, which had burst 
into the vineyard, and was rooting it up. He ran out to 
drive away the beast, which turned on him and killed 
him ; so that he never tasted the wine. 
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N 

SXe¥€ 44 na dAcw^ ^ ^teJud^a Ai!>n ^4a4 4($d 

It is natural to many people to feel ashamed of refusing 
any one a request; and this is very right, when he re- 
quests only something that is reasonable. But he who 
is impudent and importunate in asking what is unreason- 
able, ought to be met by a stout denial. 

SXe weaderaaed 4» ^4e twi^ 

This proverb is generally misunderstood. The mean- 
ing of it is, that, as in a fray the party who is conscious 
of being OTermatched, generally seeks the protection of 
a wall in the rere or some other advantage of position; 
80, in any dispute, it is a sign of. conscious weakness to 
endeavour to suppress the arguments of the opposite 
« party, or to resort to the aid of the law, or of brute force. 

id, ^ conA^ ya€€9t4e^4tHdett la^ciiyMetn ye4^4^/ay 
SXe 4o4f4e Aod na^ ^Ue e4cc^e</ ifda^^ ci^ar^ 

When a horse has broken loose, but carries with him 
the halter round his neck, we may often catch him again 
by getting hold of this. This proverb applies to any one 
who has escaped some kind of servitude, but still retains 
sometMng by which he may be brought back to it. If, 
for instance, you have left off any vicious course of life, 
but still remain in the same neighbourhood, and keep up 
your acquaintance with your former bad companions, 
there will always be a likelihood of your being drawn 
back into your former vices. 

SXe ^^ 44f^}w €uU4 Me €^ iit, 4a Muh» 

i4em 
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3^€^ ^- ^oifftOfto^^ Oft ^ea^ of^ae/ one'a Ou^n, 

When matters go on smoothly, like a wheel that is in 
good order, we seldom hear much of it. But when any 
thing goes wrong, complaints are made. . A few persons 
who are suffering misfortunes, excite much more attention 
than a great numher who are thriving. And it iS the 
same with nations; from which cause 'it is, that their 
histories are chiefly filled with accounts of wars and tu* 
mults, earthquakes, famines, and other disasters ; and 
that peaceful and prosperous periods afford the smallest 
amount of materials for the historian. 

^S^no4e €una ccM^no4 noi/ie wda^ Mey ^^e, m^td^ 
^eoftn ^ ^de wAtU Mey /^^. 

It is in vain to think of what might have heen done at 
Buch and such a time, when the opportunity is lost for 
ever. 

SXy dec^e^ tit My 6€4fijian4 ^^Mo4i ^eitett/ ^, 
€M(/ Men Mau cm^ ^ def^^Min^ 

When you have let out something that ought to have 
been concealed you will often be exposed to much care 
and anxiety. When an impertinent person presses you 
to betray something that has been confided to you, ask 
him, *< Can you keep a secret?" and when he answers 
** Yes," do you reply, «« Well, 90 can I." 
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The downy seeds of the thistle ore easilj carried about 
by the winds, so as to cover the land with weeds. So, 
slanderous tales and mischierous examples are more easily 
spread than good instruction. 

Some people fancy that a man growrgood by growing 
old, without taking any particular pains about it. The 
vices and follies of youth he wUl perhaps outgrow ; but 
other vices, and even worse, will come in their stead, 
for it is the character of <*the natural man," (as the 
Apostle Paul expresses it,) to become worse as he grows 
older, unless a correcting principl(|[ be engrafted. If a 
wilding tree be grafted, when you%, with a good fruit 
tree, then the older it is, if it be Jcfll^t well pruned, the 
more good fruit it will bear. /.^ f , 

When the sun shines into a dnsky room, you see the 
motesof dust that are in the sunbeam, and little or nothing 
of the rest. So, when crimes gv accidents are recorded in 
newspapers more than formerly, some people fiucy that 
they happen, more than formerly. And in many ways 
men are accustomed to mistake the increased knomedgt oC 
something that exists, for an increase of the thimg itself, 

SXe ctU'd o^te d4^ €4 ittof^ a^^^ ^^d. 
The cat ran up a tree and escaped the hounds, when 
the fox, after all his tricks, was caught. One effectual 
security is worth a number of doubtful expedients. 

SXe fnod^et^'d eye nuiAed ^4e Aat^e ^Ar^Hte. 
The man who has an interest in seeing a thing well 
done, sees quicker than any one else, wd l^eeps others to 
their duty. 



/ 
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All the damage tliiU; is done in what is called a thunder'* 
Btorm, is by the Itahikin^; the thnnder being only the 
noise made bv the ugH^mg ; yet many persons are more 
terrified by the sound Sf the thunder than by any thing 
else. In like manner, Ib mai^ other cases also, men are 
apt to be more alarmed br what sounds terrific, but is in 
reality harmless (blustering speeches, for instance), than 
by what is really dangerous. 

SXe ^ditM you canf4 Ae^j anei 44e ^4^fMt^ toAicA 
you tsewf. 

SXt^04» no4 aoi^t fnoney o^^ cat/. 

Some perions, when they have spent much money or 
pains^n an unaiuse scheme, will spend as much more to 
bring it to a completion ; or will go to as great expense to 
recover a bad debt as would pay the debt twice over, and 
fail perhaps after all. 

SiX(U nui9i>*d wU4 w^c^Mn ^ftu^^^^^ 

t^n€/4can €oU4 ^iene^a^tf^ eye, 

SXa^ nmn fnay (Uia A ckemecf 404de, 
WXa w^ aco</ cotmde^Si^ C04j'i^^e4/ 
3^u4 4e €a4a ca^*/ Ae^^e^ ivAtWd ft^f^, 

n^Xa^ ^nan €4 ^ a 4c^e^i^ ^^^4^ 
^n(/ w4a4^ ^W^ At^ nat^fX^} 

I From the Qreek of Hesiod. 
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Soa /Im^ eas^ Id uf^ed^. 



K a man travels v»y fiir to the eaBtward of any spot^N 
he will in time find himself to the west of it, and at length 
will arrive at the very spot he set out from. Thus men, 
in their eitreme anxiety to avoid some evil, will some- 
times fall int« that very evil. For instance, the French, 
at the time of the Revolution, in their excessive ahhor- 
rcnce of the tyranny of the ancient monarchy, gave them- 
selves up so completely to the leaders of the revolution 
which overthrew that monarchy, that they suffered them 
to exercise a &r greater tyranny. 

SXe 49^6 i^aa^ fnat^e ^id^, 
S%a4 ^ad d^aaof a 4a^y^A ^&44, 

This is lit€*ally true; for it is always found, that winds 
which do not blow a tree down make it I'oot the better. 
It is also found, figuratively, that a reb^on, when put 
down, strengthens a government; and that any violent 
attacks made on any one, and repelled, fix his credit the 
firmer. 

^I^ii& w^tt^ea^, ^u4^44 w^^a^. 

As a dress that is too tight will be apt to bunt, so as 
to afford no covering at all; so, laws and regi^tions 
which too closely fetter men's actions, are apt to be 
broken through in practice, and thus lead to complete 
disorder; while more* moderate restrictions would hs^e 
been strictly enforced. 

The French say— 

'* Qtiand il fait beau, porte ton manteau ; 
Qnand il pleat, £u8 ce que tuveux.** « 

That is, * * When the weather isfine, take your cloak ; when 
it rains, do as you will." No oxie needs to be warned to 
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guard against a danger when it is evident^;^ jnst at hand ; 
but it is sometimes too late then to take precautions. A 
wite man takes precautions againsi dangers that are not 
apparently at hand. 

Some persons are not only so selfish, but so stupid also, 
as to think mtle or nothing of some evil their neighbours 
are suffering, even when it is likely to spread to them- 
fBlres. Thus it has often happened, that seyeral small 
States hare been subdued, one by one, b^ some cou" 
queror ; each fimcyingitself^afe till its turn' came. 

Jf^Cen 44efte id a €u^44ef^e 44 a iMxy, 

People readily satisfy themselves with excuses for not 
doing somiething which they are not really intent upon. 

yi^^uM etre itf^adj wi^44ey /m%(/ o^nef*^ wooc^. 

A person of no great ability in conducting affairs, may 

scnnetimes hare the power of holding together others, and 

. inducing them to act togeth^, when they would not do 

so without him ; and when a fielggot is untied, each single 

0tick may be easily broken. 

^A^oA^^ant/ f^oaues 44t$^ ^u^ Me^^ 4^0^ U» . « 

. If all men were wise and good, there would be no need* i 
of laws to compel them to act rightly, because they would | 
4o so of their own accord. / 



^ 
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